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THE  EAJAH'S   HEIE 

CHAPTER  XXXIX 

WHAT    BAL   NAEIN    HAD    BEEN    DOING 

We  return  to  Bal  Narin,  whom  we  left  ponclei 
ing  deeply  on  the  significance  that  might  belong 
to  a  muslin  thread  and  two  little  silver  beads. 

To  make  this  part  of  my  narrative  clear,  I 
must  explain,  having  received  the  information 
from  this  cleverest  of  Ghoorka  guides,  that  besides 
the  robbers'  path,  as  it  was  called,  there  were 
other  narrow  tracks  running  in  every  direction 
through  the  jungle.  These  were  due  to  the 
animals  that  at  this  season  make  the  kutcha-srrass 
their  haunt.  Wild  beasts,  like  civilised  men,  are 
the  creatures  of  habit.  They  love  their  old  lairs 
and  their  daily  walks,  and  are  given  to  ranging 
certain  circumscribed  areas,  which,  no  doubt, 
are  to  them  what  our  village,  city,  or  club  is  to 
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US.  These  animal  highways,  then,  had,  throncrh 
repeated  use,  become  widened  and  trodden  down, 
so  that  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  inex- 
perienced to  mistake  them  for  paths  frequented 
by  men.  When  Bal  Narin  so  impetuously  waved 
Tom  away,  the  notion  that  thus  it  might  have 
happened  to  the  fugitives  of  whom  he  was  in 
search  had  suddenly  come  to  him.  It  was  a 
terrible  thought,  for  in  such  case  they  would 
probably  have  walked  right  into  a  wild  beast's 
lair,  and  nothing  could  save  them  from  destruc- 
tion. The  idea,  however,  having  occurred  to 
Bal  Narin,  he  could  not  cast  it  off. 

His  mind  was  of  that  dogged  type  which 
often  distinguishes  men  of  his  profession.  From 
his  boyhood  it  had  been  his  meat  and  drink  to 
strucfgle  with  difficulties  and  overcome  them. 
The  more  arduous  the  task  the  better  it  pleased 
him,  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  entertained 
the  possibility  of  undertaking  it  was  stimulus 
sufficient  to  make  him  carry  it  through.  By  sym- 
pathy in  the  first  place  and  severe  personal  effort 
crowned  by  partial  success  in  the  second,  he 
had  worked  himself  up  to  strong  interest  in  this 
work  of  rescue,  and  passionate  determination 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  All  the  force,  all 
the  dogged  resolution  of  his  nature  was  aroused. 
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Working  for  the  master  whose  kindhness  and 
grace  had  won  his  attachment,  he  was  also  work- 
incr  for  himself,  that  no  man  in  the  future  micrht 
relate  how  Bal  Narin  had  failed  in  the  task  he 
took  in  hand. 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  the  new  idea  met 
him,  and  he  set  himself  immediately  to  work  it 
out.  On  the  robbers'  road,  where  he  had  been 
told  he  might  find  the  fugitives,  he  had  seen 
indications  which  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
on  their  track.  If  these  indications  continued 
he  would  know,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  know 
anything,  that  the  fugitives  were  on  ahead  of 
him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  stopped  at  any 
particular  point,  there  would  be  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  road  had  been  abandoned,  in 
which  case  he  saw  that  there  would  be  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  try  the  hkeliest  of  the  j  ungle 
paths. 

Quietly  he  stole  on.  A  few  yards  ahead  of 
the  spot  where  he  had  paused  to  take  his  bear- 
ings the  road  was  crossed  by  a  path  wider  than 
itself,  and  of  such  character  and  appearance  as 
to  be  almost  certain  to  mislead  any  but  the 
dweUers  in  the  jungle,  or  those  who,  like  Bal 
Narin,  had  traversed  it  so  often  as  to  be  lully 
acquainted  with  all  its  peculiarities. 

He  happened  to  know  it,  for  it  led  to  a  little 
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marsli  siuTOunded  lake  where  tlie  tigers  -went 
clown  at  night  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  near 
which  he  had  waited  for  them  more  than  once 
with  European  sportsmen. 

He  had  lighted  his  lamp  meanwhile,  for  he 
ahvays  carried  one  in  his  belt,  and  with  its  help 
he  was  examining  the  ground.  Close  to  tlie 
opening  of  this  jungle-road,  where  it  turned  off 
the  road  to  the  right,  he  found  a  third  bead.  He 
went  on  for  some  distance  and  saw  nothing,  then 
he  retraced  his  steps.  A  conviction  amounting 
almost  to  certainty  had  come  to  him  that  it  was 
down  this  pathway  those  poor  souls  had  gone. 
K  so  he  must  follow  them.  Having  looked  well 
to  the  priming  of  his  revolver,  and  taken  from 
its  sheath  the  short,  murderous-looking  knife, 
which  he  had  used  several  times  with  effect  in 
close  encounters  wath  his  fierce  jungle-foes,  Bal 
Narin  adventured  himself  into  the  wild  beasts' 
highway. 

At  first  he  found  nothing  to  confirm  his  con- 
jecture. The  character  of  his  surroundings 
had  changed.  Instead  of  the  tall  kutcha-grass 
there  were  about  him  low,  thorny  bushes,  with 
here  and  there  a  ghostly-looking  tree ;  and 
nullahs,  in  whicli  hideous  forms  of  vegetable 
life  were  orrowinof  stretclied  aloncr  the  sides 
of    the    beast-trodden    path.     A   strange   way 
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it  was,  and  devious,  going  straight  for  a  few 
yards,  and  then  shooting  from  right  to  left,  as, 
like  the  fire-fiash  from  hghtning-charged  clouds, 
it  followed  the  track  of  least  resistance.  A 
dangerous  region,  and  Bal  Narin,  being  too  old 
a  hunter  to  be  caught  naj^ping,  trod  warily. 
Once,  liowever,  he  almost  lost  his  caution.  It 
was  when  the  hght  of  his  lamp  fell  on  a  shred  of 
coloured  stuff  that  clung  to  one  of  the  spiked 
leaves  of  a  sickly,  stunted  aloe.  That  moment, 
he  has  told  me,  was  one  of  the  strangest,  the 
most  triumphant  of  his  whole  hfe.  He  knew 
now  that  the  sagacity  upon  which  he  prided 
himself  had  not  failed  him  in  his  need.  Whether 
the  fugitives  were  found  or  not,  he  had  positive 
proof  that  they  had  passed  this  way. 

Meanwhile  the  darkness  that  had  made  Tom 
curse  his  helplessness  began  to  assail  Bftl  Xarin's 
more  subtly  tempered  senses.  He  did  not  mind 
it.  All  his  greatest  enterprises  had  been  carried 
out  in  the  night  time,  for  it  was  then  that  the 
foes  with  whom  he  waged  war  were  at  large,  and 
the  blackness  of  the  heavens  rather  quickened 
than  deadened  his  energies.  He  drew  aside  quietly 
from  the  beasts'  highway,  let  his  lamp,  which 
was  burning  steadily,  shine  in  front  of  him,  and 
having  twisted  some  of  the  gigantic  stems  of  the 
kutcha-gra&s  into  a  torch  as  he  came  along,  he 
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set  light  to  it,  and  held  it  flamicg  over  his 
shoulder.  Thus  equipped  he  was  far  too  terrible 
an  object  for  even  the  man-eating  tiger  to 
tackle.  So  he  went  on  towards  the  marsh-sur- 
rounded lake. 

But  what  was  his  distinct  object  ?  He  could 
not,  I  think,  have  explained  it  to  himself.  I 
found,  in  fact,  when  I  tried  to  pin  him  to  this 
point  of  his  narrative,  that  a  peculiar  confusion 
reigned  in  his  mind.  Up  to  it  and  beyond  it  he 
was  perfectly  clear.  He  could  tell  about  every- 
thing, even  the  working  of  his  own  mind.  Here 
he  faltered  and  stumbled  in  his  speech.  '  Why 
did  I  oTQ  on?'  he  exclaimed  to  me  one  da  v. 
'  Sahib,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  cannot  tell. 
I  should  have  been  mad  to  think  that  they  were 
alive.  I  should  have  been  mad  to  suppose  that, 
if  they  were  alive,  I  should  find  them  in  that 
darkness.  I  knew  I  was  going  into  danger. 
Think,  Sahib,  of  where  I  should  have  been  if  my 
lamp  had  gone  out.  I  thought  of  that  myself. 
"  Billy,''  I  said,  "  you  are  a  fool.  You  are 
running  into  danger  like  an  ass  that  has  no  wit 
to  keep  out  of  it.  Go  back  !  Tell  them  at  the 
camp  what  you  have  found,  and  bring  the  rajah 
and  his  men  with  you  to  search  this  place  in  the 
daylight."  That  would  have  been  the  wisest 
plan,  Sahib.     Why  did  I  not  take  it?     As  I  live 
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I  cannot  tell  you.  Sometimes,'  his  voice  dropped 
mysteriously,  '  I  have  thought  that  it  was  not  of 
my  own  will  I  went  forward.  The  Sahib,  being 
a  wise  man,  will  understand.  There  are  things 
of  which  it  is  not  well  to  speak  too  plainly.  The 
jealousy  of  the  gods  is  easy  to  rouse,  and  difficult 
to  stay.' 

I  knew  what  Bal  Narin  meant,  and  I  nodded 
my  approval,  whereupon  he  proceeded  with  his 
story.  Though,  as  he  had  confessed,  he  was 
going  forward  without  any  distinct  aim,  his 
vigilance  did  not  sleep  for  a  moment.  His  ear, 
trained  to  a  subtlety  of  perception  such  as  we, 
dwellers  in  towns,  and  inheritors  of  the  gross- 
ness  born  of  luxurious  living,  can  scarcely 
imagine,  was  ahve  to  every  sound.  His  eyes 
searched  tlie  darkness.  His  sense  of  touch, 
which  was  not,  as  with  us,  confined  to  the  effects 
that  arise  from  actual  contact,  sent  out  feelers  in 
every  direction.  Through  his  delicate  nostrils 
— the  subtlest  of  the  nine  gates  of  the  body — 
he  interrogated  the  humid  atmosphere,  finding 
separate  odours  where  we  should  have  distin- 
guished nothing  but  the  vaporous  distilments 
of  the  jungle. 

Presently  he  came  to  a  full  stop,  lowered 
his  torch,  and  drew  a  long  breath.  Something 
strange,  subtle,  impalpable,  was  floating  towards 
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him.  He  could  not  for  a  moment  determine 
what  it  was  or  even  through  which  of  the  sense- 
avenues  it  had  come  ;  but  he  knew,  he  was  pene- 
trated with  a  conviction  as  strong  as  death,  that 
presences,  either  spiritual  or  corporeal,  but  other 
than  the  beasts  of  the  jungle,  were  near  him. 

He  paused  for  fully  five  seconds,  making  an 
effort  to  define  his  sensations,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  made  another  observation. 

Overhead  the  darkness  grew  darker,  tliere 
was  a  curious  agitation  of  the  air,  and  he  knew 
that  the  vast  birds  of  the  mountains — the  eagle 
and  the  vulture — were  flying  round  him  in  ever- 
narrowing  circles.  The  dead  or  the  dying,  then, 
were  near,  and  they  had  scented  them  from 
their  eyrie  in  the  hills.  At  this  moment,  when  he 
had  recognised  the  birds  as  blots  on  the  blackness, 
and  was  straining  his  eyes  to  follow  their  flight, 
there  was  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  in  the  east  from 
the  rising  moon.  Faint  as  it  was  it  gave  the 
shikari  all  the  hght  he  needed  to  enable  him  to 
see  plainly.  He  looked  up  and  saw  a  gigantic 
bird  sailing  slowly  down  the  wind.  His  heart 
beat,  and  his  blood  seemed  to  bound  in  his  veins 
as  he  watched  it,  for  it  was  taking  the  direction 
whence  his  own  sense-perception  had  come.  A 
second  followed,  and  then  a  third.  By  the  help 
of  the  silver  light  in  the  east  he  was  able  to  keep 
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them  in  sight.  Leaping  nullahs,  tearing  through 
thick  jungle,  uttering  fierce  cries  to  frighten 
away  the  wild  creatures  that  might  be  crouching 
in  cover,  he  followed  in  their  track.  If  he  had 
stopped  to  think,  as  he  has  told  me,  he  could 
not  have  done  it.  Nor  would  it  ever  have 
occurred  to  him  to  follow  the  birds,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  impression,  inexplicable  even  to 
this  day  to  himself,  that  unseen  presences  were 
near  him.  But  once  started  he  staggered  on. 
Insects  stung  him,  thorns  cut  into  his  flesh,  his 
torch  was  extinguished,  his  lamp  burned  dim. 
Throuo^h  all  his  excitement  he  realised  that  if  he 
was  left  in  darkness  he  was  lost  beyond  hope  of 
redemption.  His  life-foes  would  have  him  as 
their  prey.  No  one  would  ever  hear  of  Bal  Narin 
again.  Once  he  fell,  but  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
again  and  flourished  his  lamp,  and  a  tiger,  dis- 
turbed in  his  lair,  rushed  by  with  angry  growling 
that  would  have  chilled  the  blood  of  a  man  of 
ordinary  courage. 

But  still  he  held  on.  The  vulture  sailed  on, 
swooped  down,  rose  into  the  air  with  a  harsh 
cry  —  was  it  of  disappointment  ?  —  swooped 
down  again,  and  was  lost  in  the  jungle.  But 
B^l  Narin  was  triumphant,  for  he  had  marked 
the  very  spot  of  his  disappearance.  The 
second    bird    and   the   third   sailed   up.     They 
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helped  him  to  mark  the  spot.  He  could  not 
mistake  it  now,  for  a  tall  cotton-tree,  whose 
candelabra- like  branches  stood  out  boldly  from 
the  silver  grey  of  the  eastern  sky,  was  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  There  were  few  of 
these  trees  in  the  Terai,  and  they  indicated  places 
where  the  soil  was  comparatively  wholesome. 
So  far  as  he  could  judge  he  was  not  now  very 
far  from  the  tree  which  made  his  landing  mark, 
but  there  was  still  a  wide  nullah  to  be  crossed. 
Torn  and  exhausted  as  he  was  he  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  other  side,  and 
he  considered  himself  happy  in  meeting  no  tiger. 
He  had  scarcely  force  left  to  grapple  with  one. 

And  now,  to  his  measureless  surprise,  he  saw 
the  jungle  open  out  before  him.  A  small  clear- 
incr,  such  as  those  in  which  the  Aswalia  villaores 
are  planted,  only  of  much  more  limited  extent, 
lay  under  his  eyes.  A  low  fig-tree,  a  stunted 
bamboo,  and  the  cotton-tree  which  he  had 
already  seen,  could  be  dimly  discerned  through 
the  darkness.  Nothing  else  at  first  except  the 
three  vast  birds.  They  sat  side  by  side  under 
tlie  cotton-tree,  as  if  in  hideous  expectation  of  a 
feast.  Bal  Narin  stamped  his  foot  and  cried  out, 
and  they  rose  slowly,  but  they  did  not  go  far. 
They  hovered  overhead,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  they  were  watching  his  movements. 
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And  now,  pausing,  he  could  hear  distinctly 
sounds  as  of  fluttered  stirring  to  and  fro,  and 
breath  drawn  labouringly.  He  trimmed  his 
lamp  and  went  on  cautiously,  carrying  it  before 
him.  In  a  few  instants  its  light  fell  on  a  rude 
shed,  made  of  branches  of  trees  and  dried  leaves. 
On  the  side  by  wdiich  he  had  approached  it  there 
w^as  no  opening ;  but  he  could  see,  through  the 
interstices  between  the  branches,  that  fiij-Qres 
were  moving  about  within.  Giving  it  rather  a 
wide  berth  so  as  to  see  before  he  was  seen,  he 
came  round  to  the  front,  and  pulled  up  for  a  few 
moments  to  observe  what  was  going  on. 

Within  the  small  enclosure,  which  was  such 
a  hut  as  hermits  dwell  in,  he  saw  three  figures. 
Two  were  on  the  ground,  whether  dead  or  asleep 
he  could  not  tell,  and  the  third — a  slender  figure 
in  woman's  garments — was  going  from  one  to  the 
other,  stooping  over  them,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
Bal  Xarin,  weeping  bitterly.  While  he  was  con- 
sidering how  he  should  reveal  himself  without 
increasing  her  distress  and  alarm,  she  came  out 
to  the  front  of  the  hut,  and,  his  lamp  being 
turned  that  way,  he  saw  her  plainly.  That  was 
a  moment  which  Bal  Narin  will  never  forget. 
For  an  instant  he  shut  his  eyes.  He  was  seized 
with  a  tremor  that  seemed  to  be  drawing  away 
his  power,  and  the  presence  of  mind  on  which 
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he  prided  himself.  Wild  as  she  was,  with  that 
haunting  terror  in  her  sweet  eyes  that  was  never, 
so  long  as  she  lived,  to  leave  them  again,  there 
was  a  beauty  and  majesty  in  this  face  that  awed 
him,  he  could  not  have  told  why.  It  was  like 
the  face  of  a  spirit,  he  said — of  one  who  had 
done  with  the  earth  for  ever.  Thus  for  a 
moment  he  saw  it ;  in  the  next  it  was  suffused 
with  a  horror  and  anguish,  such  as  he  had  never 
beheld  before.  Looking  up,  he  saw  the  heavens 
darkened  with  the  wings  of  the  birds  of  prey 
that  were  swooping  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
entrance  of  the  hut,  as  if  they  would  defy  this 
weak  living  woman  to  keep  them  any  longer 
from  the  dead. 

A  cry  of  unspeakable  despair  broke  from  the 
woman's  lips,  and  she  agitated  her  arms  wildly 
above  her  head.  They  retired,  settled,  ap- 
proached again,  the  girl  still  gesticulating  wildly. 
Then  the  ping  of  the  shikari's  revolver  rang 
through  the  jungle.  Again  it  sounded,  and 
again,  the  girl  retreated  trembling,  and  two  of 
the  birds  fell  to  the  ground  mortally  wounded, 
while  their  mate  sailed  away  sullenly  to  his 
eyrie  in  the  hills. 

Before  the  echo  of  his  last  shot  had  died 
away.  Bid  Narin  was  standing  with  bowed  head 
before  the  girl  in  the  hut,  and  addressing  her  in 
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his  choicest  Hindoos tani.  'Let  me  entreat  my 
gracious  lady  not  to  fear  me,'  he  said.  '  I  am  a 
poor  hunter  from  the  hills — a  man  of  the 
Ghoorka  nation,  to  whom  the  white  races  are 
honourable.  I  saw  my  gracious  lady's  distress, 
and  I  slew  the  birds  that  caused  her  fear.  Can 
I  help  her  further  ?  ' 

'  Could  you  help  me — would  you  ?  '  said  the 
poor  girl. 

'  Let  my  gracious  lady  try  me  ? '  said  Bal 
Narin. 

At  this  moment  there  rang  another  sound 
through  the  jungle — a  low  whistle,  prolonged 
and  flute-Uke,  but  curiously  tremulous,  that 
seemed  to  be  floating  down  from  above  them. 
The  girl  pressed  her  finger  to  her  lips,  and  a 
colour,  soft  as  the  crimson  of  the  morning, 
flooded  her  pale  face. 

The  tremulous,  sweet  sounds  go  on — they 
form  themselves  into  a  melody.  Ah  !  What  is 
this  ?  What  is  this  ?  In  a  moment — in  less  than 
a  moment — the  poor  girl  is  back  again  in  the 
past.  Under  her  feet  is  a  carpet  of  soft,  green 
grass ;  above,  swayed  gently  to  and  fro  by  the 
breath  of  a  June  morning  in  England,  wave  the 
light  branches  of  a  weeping  willow-tree — the 
waters  of  a  river  lie  before  her — a  boat  is  cutting 
through  them — it  has  one  rower.     Oh !  the  fair. 
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boyish    face — the  dreamy  eyes — the  rapture  of 
adoring  love ! 

'Come  where  my  love  lies  dreaming,'  he 
sings. 

'  Yes  ;  I  am  dreaming.  I  must  awake,'  sobs 
poor  Grace. 

The  sounds  go  on  —  distant  but  clear. 
'  Dreaming    the    happy   hours    away — Come — 

Come — Come  where    my  love >'      Groaning, 

she  covers  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Bal  Narin,  in  the  meantime,  is  showing  the 
most  extraordinary  excitement — shouting,  dan- 
cincf,  tossinor  his  hands  about  in  exultation. 
Eeturning  from  her  dream,  the  girl  gazes  at  him 
in  speechless  surprise. 

'  Pardon  your  servant,  gracious  lady,'  he 
says,  '  if  his  pleasure  lifts  him  off  his  feet !  M}^ 
master  and  I  have  waited  for  this  moment.  As 
the  sick  unto  death  long  for  the  morning,  so 
have  we  longed  for  it,  and  how  can  I  help  being 
triumphant  ? ' 

'  Your — master  ?  '  says  the  girl,  fixing  her 
large,  fever-bright  eyes  upon  his  face. 

'My  master — the  Eajah  of  Gumilcund.  He 
is  on  his  way.  He  will  be  here  soon,  if — now 
the  demons  of  the  jungle  guide  him !  Here  ! 
here ! '  he  cries,  lapsing  into  his  native  Ghoorka 
in  his  overpowering  excitement.     '  Look  for  the 
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cotton-tree  I  Ah  !  what  a  fool  I  am  !  He  does 
not  know  my  tongue.  Lady,  you  have  a  light 
within  ? ' 

Trembling  with  excitement,  Grace  ran  inside 
and  caught  up  a  little  rush-candle — their  last ! 

'  One  moment,  dearest  Kit ! '  she  cried,  for  a 
little  moan  had  come  up  from  the  ground. 
'They  have  found  us.  Tom — our  Tom — will 
soon  be  here.  He  will  frighten  the  dreadful 
birds  away.' 

She  ran  out  to  Bal  Xarin,  who  had  torn  off 
a  dried  stick  from  the  cotton- tree  and  twisted  a 
bunch  of  withered  grass  to  its  extremity. 
Anointed  with  the  drop  of  oil  left  in  his  lamp 
and  lighted  from  the  rush-candle,  it  flamed  out 
brilliantly  in  a  moment.  He  waved  it  over  his 
head  and  rushed  forward  with  shouts  into  the 
jungle,  '  This  way,  master  ;  this  way  ! ' 

But  in  a  few  instants  he  returned  to  the 
space  before  the  hut,  fed  his  torch  with  wisps  of 
straw,  and  caught  up  the  rush-candle.  The 
whisthng  had  ceased,  and  there  was  no  answer 
to  his  frenzied  cries.  Grace  looked  up  into  his 
face  and  saw  its  haggard  look. 

'  Is  he  not  there  ?  '  she  moaned. 

'  It  is  a  dangerous  road,'  he  answered,  '  and 
my  master  is  uot  a  shikari  like  Bal  Narin.  Listen, 
Miss  Sahib  !     Do  you  hear  that  ? ' 
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'  Thunder.  I  have  heard  it  several  times 
to-night.' 

'  Not  thunder — the  tramp  of  a  herd  of  wild 
elephants.     Miss  Sahib,  I  must  go ' 

But  Grace  did  not  hear.  She  had  rushed 
back  into  the  hut.  With  hands  cramped 
together  and  beating  heart  she  was  crouched  on 
the  ground,  near  the  couch  of  dried  grass  where 
she  had  laid  her  little  Kit,  praying  that  the 
Father  in  heaven,  in  Whom  through  all  these 
dreadful  days  she  had  trusted,  would,  at  this  last 
moment,  be  gracious  to  them. 

'  Save  him,  oh  !  Father,'  she  sobbed.  '  Let 
him  take  my  darling  Kit  from  this  awful  place, 
and  then  my  work  will  be  done,  and  I  will  go  to 
Thee.' 

Over  and  over  again,  while  Kit's  little  arms 
were  about  her  neck  and  his  burning  cheek 
rested  on  her  shoulder,  she  whispered  the  same 
words,  '  Save  him  !     Save  him  ! ' 

Moments  passed  into  minutes.  The  hold  of 
Kit's  arms  relaxed,  as,  lulled  by  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  he  fell  back  upon  the  pillow.  Her  own 
head  drooped.  The  long  and  awful  watch  by 
the  dead  that  lay  in  the  hut  with  them — the 
sudden  shock  of  terror  and  joy — the  suspense — 
the  strain  of  expectation  seemed  to  be  more  than 
her  enfeebled  frame  could  bear.     Her  mind  wan- 
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dered.  'Kit!  keep  me  awake,'  she  whispered. 
'  Those  awfu]  birds  will  come  again.'  But  Kit 
did  not  hear  her.  He  was  dropping  off  into  a 
doze.  Her  eyelids  fell.  Oh  !  if  she  could  only- 
sleep  !  If  somebody  was  here — a  friend — some 
one  w^ho  would  watch  for  her,  and  keep  the 
birds  and  beasts  away !  Ah  ! — she  started  up 
suddenly,  wide  awake  and  trembling  in  every 
limb.  The  light  that  was  diffused  through  the 
tent — that  shone  on  the  rigid  form  of  the  old 
man  who  had  protected  them  so  far,  giving  at 
the  last  his  hfe  for  theirs,  and  on  the  yellow 
matted  curls  of  poor  little  Kit — was  the  light  of 
the  moon.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  the  wild 
things  out.  A  convulsive  shudder  agitated  her 
frame,  and  she  tried  to  rise  but  could  not.  Then 
she  put  her  face  down  near  Kit's.  '  My  poor 
darling,'  she  whispered.  '  It  is  aU  over.  I  had 
a  dream.  It  has  gone — and  I  have  no  more 
strength  to  ficrht.' 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 


THE   elephants'   CHACE 


This,  in  the  meantime,  was  what  had  been  hap- 
pening to  Tom.  When,  having  provided  himselt 
with  tinned  meats  and  a  bottle  of  the  powerful 
restorative  which  he  had  always  on  hand,  he  left 
the  camp,  he  had  turned,  by  what  he  spoke  of 
afterwards  as  a  happy  instinct,  into  the  track 
which  Bal  Narin  had  been  following,  before  the 
strong  impression  of  human  neighbourhood  and 
the  eccentric  movements  of  the  three  birds  of 
prey  had  started  him  on  his  perilous  journey 
across  the  belt  of  jungle  that  lay  between  the 
wild  beasts'  track  and  the  hermit's  hut. 

He,  too,  was  well-armed  with  Hght  and 
weapons,  and  he  went  cautiously  lest  he  should 
be  taken  by  surprise.  Suddenly  the  ping  of 
Bal  Karin's  bullet  aroused  him.  He  waited  until 
the  echoes  died  away  to  make  sure  of  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  sound  had  come,  and  then  dashed 
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into  another  track.  He  was  in  great  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  was  right,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
confusing  than  the  sound  of  firing  in  a  wood. 
The  detonations  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
dashed,  as  it  were,  from  one  opposing  substance 
to  another,  seem  to  come  from  a  hundred  points 
at  once.  Instead  of  approaching  Bal  Xarin  he 
might  be  putting  immeasurable  distance  between 
them,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  one  of  a  company  of  robbers  or 
fugitive  sepoys  had  fired,  in  which  case  a  deadly 
conflict  would  be  before  him. 

The  prudent  course  would  have  been  to 
retreat  while  he  could,  to  rouse  his  little  camp, 
and  to  take  the  advice  of  those  who  knew  more 
than  he  did  about  this  dangerous  region.  Tom, 
however,  never  once  thought  of  retreating,  for 
he  was  launched — launched,  as  he  felt  even  at 
that  moment  of  doubt  and  difficulty — on  the  last 
stage  of  his  enterprise ;  and,  if  hell  and  all  its 
legions  had  yawned  at  his  feet,  he  was  bound  to 
go  on. 

The  path  into  which  he  had  struck,  as  being 
that  which  seemed  to  lead  in  the  direction  where 
he  had  heard  the  firing,  was  comparatively  easy. 
As  he  went  on  cautiously,  throwing  the  light  of 
his  lamp  in  front  of  him,  he  felt  surprised  that  he 
met  with  so  few  difficulties.     For  a  space  several 

c  A 
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yards  in  width  the  tall  kutcha-grass  was  so  com- 
pletely trodden  down,  and  the  low  trees  and 
bushes,  with  their  rank  wealth  of  undergrowth, 
were  so  uniformly  levelled  to  the  ground,  that  he 
could  have  imagined  an  army  with  artillery  and 
baggage-waggons  had  passed  this  way.  That 
such  a  thing  was  impossible  he  knew  very  well, 
for  he  had  studied  the  map  of  Terai  again  and 
again  with  Bal  Narin.  The  maharaj  all's  road, 
which  was  the  only  one  used  for  military  pur- 
poses, was  many  miles  distant  from  the  point  they 
had  reached.  But  what  he  did  not  know  was 
that  he  was  in  the  very  track  of  the  monarch  of 
the  jungle.  Eight  months  before,  when  the 
plains  of  the  north-west  were  at  peace,  and  the 
Terai  w^as  unhaunted  by  the  deadly  fever  that, 
for  three-quarters  of  the  year,  makes  it  unin- 
habitable to  all  but  the  savage  Aswalias,  Jung 
Bahadoor,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
keenest  sportsmen  of  his  generation,  brought 
down  from  the  high  Kepaul  valley  a  gallant  com- 
pany of  hunters,  mounted  on  tame  elephants  of 
proved  skill  and  sagacity,  to  chase  and  capture 
some  of  the  wild  elephants  that  have  their  dwell- 
ing in  the  morass  and  jungle,  and  it  was  along 
this  road  that  the  hunters  had  come.  A  terrible 
chase  it  was  to  any  but  men  mounted  and  capari- 
soned as  they  were,  for  the  wild  herd  had  made 
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it  their  drive.  Hither  they  came,  from  the  mud 
in  which  they  had  been  wallowing — night  after 
night  in  awful  phalanx  serried — to  drink  from  a 
pool  in  the  morass,  and  to  tear  down  the  tall 
grasses  and  trees  on  their  passage,  for  the 
succulent  young  shoots  that  made  their  food. 
Had  Tom  met  the  dark  army,  he  was  lost.  Not 
even  the  flaming  torch,  which  was  a  protection 
from  serpents  and  tigers,  would  have  saved  him. 
They  would  have  rushed  over  him — crushed  him 
into  a  grave,  where  even  the  birds  of  prey  would 
scarcely  have  found  him. 

Of  this  danger — the  worst  that  had  ever 
threatened  him  yet — Tom  had  no  more  idea  than 
a  child.  He  trusted  for  his  protection  to  his 
torch,  his  lamp,  and  his  weapons,  and  all  the 
energies  he  had  to  spare  from  picking  out  his 
way  were  bent  on  watching  for  anything  that 
mi^ht  indicate  human  nei^^hbourhood.  That, 
at  a  moment  so  critical,  his  mind  should  have 
strayed  even  for  an  instant  from  the  scenes  in 
which  he  found  himself,  seems  so  strange  as  to 
be  almost  incredible.  He  was  alone  ;  he  was 
surrounded  with  unknown  perils  ;  an  object 
dearer  far  to  him  than  the  preservation  of  his 
own  life  was — or  seemed  to  be — within  his  grasp  ; 
everything  might  depend  upon  the  way  in  which 
he  met  the  next  few  moments  ;  and  yet — I  have 
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it  on  an  authority  which  there  is  no  disputing — 
at  this  point  his  mind  began  to  wander. 

He  could  not  help  it,  any  more  than  he  could 
have  helped  the  curious  transfusion  of  his  own 
t -louf^hts  and  ideas  with  those  of  another,  which 
had  come  to  him  now  and  then  since  the  night 
when  he  wandered  unbidden  into  Grace's  rose- 
garden,  and  dreamed  his  dream  of  fear.  It  came 
suddenly  too,  and  without,  as  it  seemed,  anything 
to  lead  up  to  it.  When,  thinking  to  make  a 
signal  to  Bal  Narin,  he  lifted  to  his  lips  the  flute- 
like reed  which  he  always  carried,  and  felt  his 
breath  quiver  through  it,  he  stepped  all  at  once 
into  another  world.  Instead  of  the  long  shrill 
whistle  he  had  intended  to  send  forth,  it  was 
the  notes  of  a  melody,  which  he  had  sung  a 
year  ago,  floating  with  oars  suspended,  on  the 
reach  of  the  silver  Thames  by  the  lawn  of  the 
General's  little  garden,  that  stole  out  on  the  pes- 
tilential air  of  the  wild  beasts'  haunt — 'Come 
where  my  love  lies  dreaming — dreaming  the 
happy  hours  away.'  Was  it  his  own  voice — or 
was  it  the  voice  of  another?  He  paused  and 
looked  round  him  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts. 
Ah  !  to  him  too  the  scene  is  changed.  Wliat  are 
these — what  are  these — that  come  towards  him 
out  of  the  darkness  ?  Old  hopes — old  memories, 
old  dreams.     He  is  the  Indian  rajah  no  longer — 
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he  is  the  Enghsh  boy,  into  whose  heart  the 
honeyed  sweetness  of  a  new  land  of  promise  is 
steahng.  '  My  love !  my  love  ! '  under  liis  breath 
he  whispers  the  magic  words.  And  then  again 
he  lifts  the  reed  to  his  lips,  and  again  the  melody 
that  he  dared  to  sing  long  ago,  close — close  to 
his  darling's  rose-bower — floats  out  upon  the  air. 
'Come!  Come!  Come  where  my  love  lies  dream- 
ing ! ' 

Unconsciously — blindly — he  was  rushing  on. 
He  did  not  hear  the  thunder  behind  him,  and 
the  mad  cries  of  Bal  Narin  made  no  impression 
whatever  upon  his  senses.  Why  he  swerved 
aside — how  it  came  about  that  he  should  have 
dashed  into  the  jungle  and  precipitated  himself 
into  the  deep  nullah  that  yawned  close  by,  he 
never  knew.  He  thought  he  saw  the  flashing  of 
silver  water  through  trees — this  is  the  only  ex- 
planation he  could  ever  give.  But,  meanwhile, 
as  bruised  and  shaken,  he  lay  in  the  shme,  won- 
dering what  had  come  to  him,  and  bitterly 
cursing  himself  for  his  folly  in  not  being  able,  at 
a  crisis  so  momentous,  to  keep  his  wits  about 
him,  the  black  army  that  had  been  marching  in 
his  rear,  dashed  over  the  spot  where,  but  a  few 
moments  before,  he  had  been  tranquilly  walking. 

It  took  Tom  some  little  time  to  recover  liis 
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breath,  climb  to  the  edge  of  the  nullah,  and 
shake  off  the  mud  from  his  clothes.  That  time, 
as  we  know,  had  been  spent  by  Grace  in  frenzied 
prayers  to  Heaven,  and  by  Bal  Narin  in  no  less 
frenzied  ejaculations  and  gestures.  When  silence 
fell  upon  the  hut  and  silence  upon  the  jungle — 
a  silence  fearfully  broken  by  the  earth-shaking 
tread  of  the  herd  of  elephants — when  he 
whistled  and  shouted,  and  fired  wildly  over  his 
head,  and  no  one  answered,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  all  was  lost.  The  young  lord  whom  he  had 
accompanied  for  gain,  and  clung  to  in  despite  of 
his  own  better  judgment  for  love,  had  met  with 
a  sudden  and  fearful  death  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  end  was  won. 

Overcome  for  a  few  instants  by  pity  and 
sorrow,  Bal  Narin  covered  his  face  and  wept. 

A  desire  came  over  him  then  to  see  what  was 
left  of  his  unfortunate  young  master,  and  leav- 
ing the  little  clearing  he  plunged  into  the  jungle. 
His  senses  being  far  better  trained  than  Tom's,  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  direction  he 
should  take.  The  last  articulate  sound  the  rajah 
had  made,  before  darkness  and  silence  swal- 
lowed him  up,  came  from  a  point  known  to  Bal 
Narin,  who  had  been  one  of  the  mahouts  in 
Jung  Bahadoor's  famous  hunt,  as  a  sharp  curve 
in  the  elephants'  drive.     For  this  point  he  was 
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making  as  speedily  and  cautiously  as  he  could, 
when  a  tall  figure — bareheaded,  and  covered 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  coating  of  mud — stood 
suddenly  before  him. 

Grasping  his  weapon,  Bal  Narin  challenged 
the  man.  He  was  answered  by  a  voice  that 
made  his  heart  leap  into  his  mouth.  '  Don't  you 
know  me  in  this  disguise,  Billy  ?  '  it  asked. 

'Eajah  Sahib' — cried  the  poor  fellow  pas- 
sionately. '  Forgive  me.  I  would  have  searched 
for  you  amongst  the  dead.  Now  thank  the  gods 
and  the  demons  of  the  jungle,  who  have  been 
favourable  to  his  Excellency ! '  And  he  fell 
down  before  him  and  held  him  by  the  feet. 

'  Get  up,  you  foolish  fellow! '  said  Tom,  who 
was  touched,  although  he  would  not  show  it,  by 
his  devotion.  '  I  have  fallen  into  a  mud-bath,  and 
got  myself  into  a  pretty  mess ;  but  why  you 
should  have  thought  me  dead,  I  confess  I  don't 
see.  You  must  have  come  this  way  yourself, 
since  I  find  you  here.' 

'This  way,  that  is  true,  Eajah  Sahib,  and 
why  I  came  only  the  gods  know.  But  I  kept 
clear  of  the  Elephants'  Chace.  I  would  no  more 
have  adventured  myself  there  than  I  would 
have  slipped  my  neck  into  an  enemy's  noose.' 

'  The  Elephants'  Chace,'  stammered  Tom, 
*  was  that  road ? ' 
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*It  is  the  deadliest  road  in  all  this  region 
for  a  man  not  furnished  as  a  hunter,'  said  Bal 
Narin.  '  And  the  herd  has  just  gone  by.  How 
his  Excellency  escaped  is  a  mystery.' 

'  The  herd— of  what,  Billy ? ' 

'  Does  not  my  lord  know ?  ' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Tom,  a  shiver,  which  he 
could  not  control,  running  through  him.  '  Wild 
elephants !  My  life  must  be  valuable  to  some 
one,  Billy.  Yes ;  I  heard  them.  I  thought  it 
was  thunder.  I  must  have  only  jumped  into 
the  nullah  in  time.  And  I  wasn't  trying  to 
escape.  Well !  it  is  over  now,  so  there's  no  use 
thinking  about  it.  I  will  stick  to  you  for  the 
future,  my  good  friend  !  Why  did  you  separate 
yourself  from  us  last  evening  ?  ' 

'  If  I  tell  my  master,  he  will  scarcely  believe 
me,'  said  Bal  Narin. 

'  Billy  !  Billy ! '  Tom  was  trembling  from 
head  to  foot.     '  You  have  found  something.' 

'  I  have  found  those  his  Excellency  is  seeking.' 

'What?  The  Enghsh  lady  and  the  child. 
And  in  life?  Billy,  you  are  torturing  me.  Speak 
plainly.  No ;  no ;  I  cannot  bear  it.  Don't 
speak  at  all.  I  shall  see.  And  yet — where  has 
my  manhood  gone  ?     If  they  are  dead ' 

'  Master,  they  are  not  dead.' 

'  Not  ?     Now  Heaven  be  praised  ! ' 
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'  Yes  ;  but  my  master  must  be  careful.  See  ! 
there  are  pits  here !  If  his  Excellency  goes  in 
so  headlong  a  fashion,  he  will  break  his  limbs, 
and  how  will  that  profit  his  friends?  Let  him 
follow  me,  and  I  will  take  him  where  they  are.' 

'  Yes  ;  yes  ;  I  will  follow  you — my  good 
guide — my  noble  guide !  If  all  I  have  can 
recompense  you,  it  is  yours.     But  it  cannot.' 

'  That  my  master  gives  me  his  confidence 
still  is  all  I  ask,'  said  Bal  Narin. 

'  My  confidence !  I  am  bound  to  you  for 
ever  and  ever.  From  this  day  I  look  upon  you 
as  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  my  friends.  But 
how,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  could  you  have 
found  them  in  this  thicket  ? ' 

'  That  is  a  long  story.  Some  day  I  will  tell 
my  master.  But  truly  those  he  loves  are 
favoured  by  the  gods,  for  the  birds  and  the 
beasts  that  are  their  children  have  helped  me 
in  my  search ' 

And  there  he  broke  ofi',  for  they  had  leapt 
over  the  last  nullah  that  separated  them  from 
the  clearing  and  the  hermit's  hut ;  and  the 
moon  having  risen  and  floating  freely  overhead, 
Tom  saw,  as  Bal  Narin  had  seen  before  him,  the 
little  enclosure  of  dried  twigs  and  leaves ;  but 
within  there  was  darkness,  and  no  one  was 
moving  to  and  fro. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

WHAT   THE   MORNING   BROUGHT 

How  Tom  lived  through  the  next  few  moments 
he  never  knew.  The  next  thing  of  which  he 
was  distinctly  conscious  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  hut  and  looking  within  and  seeing  nothing 
but  •  blackness.  As  he  groped  forward  with 
arms  extended  blindly,  Bal  Narin,  who  had  been 
busy  kindling  another  torch,  came  up  behind 
him,  and  the  flashing  light  flamed  suddenly 
upon  a  spectacle  that  made  Tom's  heart  stand 
still,  and  brought  a  wild  cry  to  his  lips. 

There  were  three  figures  in  the  small  en- 
closure. On  one  side,  rigid  in  death,  lay  the 
fearfully  emaciated  body  of  an  old  man.  A 
couch  of  dried  grass  was  his  bier,  and  his  limbs 
were  covered  with  the  long  robe  that  he  had 
worn  in  his  lifetime.  On  the  other  side,  the 
little  heap  of  grass  on  which  he  lay  pressed 
close  against  the  opposite  side  of  the  hut,  and 
as  far  as  possible  from  that  sight  of  fear,  was  a 
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child  with  golden  hair,  whose  tiny  face,  thin  and 
pinched  wdth  suffering,  bore  upon  its  lips  the 
tranquil  smile  of  sleep,  or  her  twin-sister  death. 
This  in  the  flashing  of  an  instant  Tom  saw. 
But  it  was  not  this,  for  all  its  pitifulness,  that 
brought  the  sick  chill  to  his  heart,  and  that 
wrung  from  his  lips  that  tortured  cry.  For  he 
saw  something  else.  She  was  lying  there — his 
love — his  darling !  On  the  damp  floor,  but  close 
beside  the  couch,  and  with  arms  outspread,  as 
if  her  last  conscious  effort  had  been  spent  in 
defending  the  child,  she  lay  before  him  motion- 
less. She  did  not  stir  when  Bal  Xarin's  light 
fell  upon  her.  The  cry  of  irrepressible  anguish 
that  had  broken  from  Tom  brought  from  her 
pale  lips  no  answering  note  of  recognition.  It 
was  as  he  had  so  often  dreamed  it  would  be. 
He  had  found  her,  indeed  ;  but  she  was  dead — 
dead — dead ! 

For  the  space  of  an  instant  he  paused.  Love 
and  a  reverence  that  almost  slew  him  were 
waging  war  in  his  heart.  He  was  sick  with 
the  longing  to  raise  her  in  his  arms,  and  press 
her  against  his  breast,  and  breathe  into  her  lips 
of  his  own  life  and  energy,  and  he  dared  not. 

In  that  instant  Bal  Narin  looked  over  his 
shoulder.  '  Quick,  master,  quick ! '  he  cried. 
'  They  are  not  dead.     This  is  the  shock  of  a 
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great  joy.  A  few  moments  ago  the  gracious 
lady  was  speaking  to  me.  Bring  her  out  under 
the  moonlight.  And  here  are  my  chuddah  and 
girdle  to  make  her  a  bed.  You  have  the 
cordial  ? ' 

'Yes,  Billy;  I  have  the  cordial.  Thank  God 
that  I  remembered  it.  So  ! '  as  he  lifted  up  the 
light  form  in  his  arms  ;  '  gently  !  gently  !  Take 
away  the  torch,  Billy.  Let  there  be  nothing  to 
frighten  her  when  she  awakes  !  And  the  child, 
poor  little  Kit !  bring  him  out — let  him  be  near 
her !  God  !  how  light  she  is  !  My  sweet  one  ! 
my  love !  how  you  must  have  suffered  !  But  it 
is  all  over  now  ! '  He  laid  her  down  reverently 
on  the  couch  that  Bal  Narin  had  prepared,  and 
wet  lier  lips  with  the  cordial.  Then  her  eyelids 
fluttered,  and  a  tremor  ran  through  her  limbs, 
and  her  lips  parted  in  a  long,  sliuddering  sigh 
that  went  straight  to  Tom's  heart.  He  was 
chafing  one  of  her  hands  softly.  '  My  poor 
love  ! '  he  whispered.  '  Is  it  cruel  to  bring  you 
back  ?  Have  you  suffered  enough  ?  But  you 
shall  never  suffer  as^ain — never,  so  Ions:  as  I 
have  life  and  strength  to  protect  you.  Will  you 
not  open  your  eyes  and  look  at  me  ? ' 

Her  lips  parted,  tliough  her  eyes  were  still 
sealed.  He  stooped  over  her  and  caught  one 
word—'  Kit.' 
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'  Kit  is  safe,  darling.  My  good  friend  Billy- 
is  with  him.     Ah  !  I  hear  his  voice.' 

Not  his  voice  only.  It  was  a  little  feeble 
laugh  that  came  at  that  moment  from  the  door 
of  the  hut,  for  Kit,  who  was  a  proficient  in 
children's  and  bearers'  Hindoostani,  and  Bal  Narin 
were  already  on  the  best  of  terms. 

'  Do  you  hear  ? '  said  Tom.  '  Do  you  hear 
him,  Grace  ? ' 

*  Thank  you,'  she  whispered. 

Then  her  eyelids  lifted,  and  her  sweet  eyes, 
deep  with  the  passion  of  pain  and  horror  that, 
so  long  as  she  lived,  would  haunt  her,  rested 
upon  his.     '  You  are  our  Tom,'  she  said. 

*  I  am  Tom.     Your  Tom ' 

'  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  It  is  very 
strange — very  horrible.  I  don't  quite  understand 
it  myself.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  a  dream  ; 
but,  if  it  were ' 

'  Dearest,  you  must  tell  me  nothing  now. 
See !  You  are  exhausted.  You  have  suffered 
80  much.  And  we  are  here  now,  Billy  and  I,  to 
look  after  your  little  Kit  and  you.  Let  me  give 
you  some  of  this  cordial — it  is  better  than  food — 
and  then  go  to  sleep  and  I  will  watch  over  you, 
and  in  the  morning,  which  is  very  near,  dearest 
Grace,  Billy  and  I  will  carry  you  through  the 
jungle  to  our  camp.' 
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She  did  as  he  begged  her.  She  was  as  weak 
as  a  httle  child,  and  the  feehng  of  security, 
absent  from  her  for  so  many  long  days  and 
nights,  was  of  itself  enough  to  make  her  drowsy. 
But  before  she  settled  herself  to  sleep,  she 
opened  her  eyes  once  more. 

'  Rungya  is  in  there,'  she  whispered.  '  He 
died  for  Kit  and  me.  You  won't  let  the  wild 
birds  have  him  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  Bal  Narin  shall  watch.' 

'He  killed  two  of  the  birds,'  said  Grace. 
'  They  were  watching  for  us.  I  could  not  keep 
them  away.' 

And  then  her  eyelids  fell,  and  she  slept 
peacefully  until  the  morning. 

Kit  slept,  too.  He  was  in  Bal  Narin's  arms, 
just  as  he  had  thrown  himself  when  he  had 
eaten  biscuit  and  tinned  meat  and  drunk  a  glass 
of  cordial.  The  guide  had,  in  the  meantime, 
lighted  a  large  fire,  which  blazed  and  crackled, 
keeping  effectually  all  the  wild  things  away.  As 
he  held  the  little  one,  and  fed  the  fire  with 
dried  grass  and  sticks,  he  and  Tom  were  holding 
a  council  of  war.  Which  would  be  the  best 
plan — to  carry  Grace  and  Kit  between  them  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  men  and  wag- 
gons, or  for  Bal  Narin  to  rush  thither  at  once 
and  bring  assistance  ? 
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Billy  was  for  the  latter  alternative.  He  would 
take  an  hour  to  go,  and  an  hour  to  come  back. 
By  the  time  the  sun  was  well  up  they  could 
start  together. 

But  Tom,  who,  since  the  adventure  of  the 
previous  evening,  which  might  have  had  so 
terrible  a  termination  for  himself,  clung  to  his 
Ghoorka  guide  as  to  a  sheet-anchor  of  strength 
and  hope,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  '  Let  us 
keep  together,  Billy,'  he  said.  '  To-night  we 
have  both  escaped  from  almost  certain  death, 
and  how  can  we  expect  to  escape  a  third 
time  ? ' 

'  But,  Sahib,  consider ' 

'  I  have  considered.  If  there  were  ten 
bearers  I  should  carry  her  myself.  And  you,  if 
you  will,  shall  help  me.  How  if  we  contrived 
a  litter ?  ' 

'  Out  of  our  garments  and  those  of  the  holy 
man,'  said  Bal  Narin. 

'  He  will  not  want  them  any  more ' 

'  We  must  burn  him.  Sahib.  That  is  the 
burial  for  the  Hindu-Saint.  Before  we  leave 
this  place  we  will  fire  the  hut.' 

'Could  we  do  it  now,  while  they  are 
sleeping  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  of  the  flame  spreading.  Sahib. 
With  the  first  break  of  day,  I  will  set  my  torch 
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to  it,  and  we  shall  be  far  on  our  road  before  it 
blazes  high.' 

Giving  Kit  over  into  Tom's  arms.  Bal  Narin 
proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements.  Out  of 
the  hermit's  robe  and  the  rajah's  upper  gar- 
ment, and  a  long  straight  branch  from  the 
cotton-tree,  he  devised  such  a  litter  as  could  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men :  then  he 
took  a  parcel  of  dried  twigs  and  grass  into  the 
hut,  scattered  them  over  the  old  hermit's  body, 
and  anointed  them  with  oil.  This  done,  he  went 
outside  again,  cleared  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hut  everything  of  an  inflammable  nature, 
cut  two  or  three  stout  stakes  from  the  cotton- 
tree,  and  hammered  them  into  the  ground  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  hut  to  allow  of  their 
escaping  from  the  fire  that  was  presently  to 
consume  it. 

'  Eungya  was  a  holy  man,'  he  said,  in  expla- 
nation, '  and  the  time  may  come  when  his  friends 
and  disciples  will  wish  to  do  honour  to  his  ashes. 
We  leave  these  stakes  as  a  signal.'  By  the  time 
all  this  was  done  the  light  of  the  morning  was 
beginning  to  peep  in  the  east,  and  the  wild  world 
of  the  jungle  was  sinking  to  rest. 

'  It  is  time  for  us  to  move,'  said  Bal  N'arin. 

Tom  looked  down  regretfully  at  Grace's 
sleeping    face.     'Couldn't   we   wait   a   little?'" 
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he    said.     It    seems    such    a    pity    to    disturb 
her.' 

*  We  will  not  awake  her,'  said  Bkl  Narin. 
'  Will  his  Excellency  allow  me ? ' 

Tom  moved  aside  while,  with  a  dexterous 
gentleness  which  he  envied  but  could  not 
emulate,  the  clever  Ghoorka,  who  in  his  youth 
had  served  an  enforced  apprenticeship  to  a 
robber  tribe  in  the  plains,  transferred  the  sleeping 
girl  from  her  bed  on  the  ground  to  her  bed  on 
the  litter. 

Kit,  in  the  meantime,  had  awoke.  He  was 
much  stronger,  he  said,  though  to  Tom  his  poor 
little  legs  looked  piteously  weak  and  slender. 
was  possible  for  him,  however,  to  walk,  and  when 
he  was  tired  Bal  Narin  said  he  would  carry  him 
on  his  shoulder.  Then  a  match  was  applied  to 
the  touchwood  under  the  hut  ;  Grace,  who  had 
only  stirred  once,  was  lifted  slowly  and  carefully 
to  the  shoulders  of  her  bearers,  and,  with  light 
hearts,  they  set  out  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  their 
party  on  the  robbers'  road. 

The  sleep  which  had  fallen  upon  Grace  when 
she  knew  that  her  task  was  done,  lasted  for 
many  hours.  Passing  through  the  air,  resting 
for  brief  spells  when  the  shoulder  of  the  rajah, 
which   was   unaccustomed  to   weight-carrying, 

c  2 
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threatened  to  give  way,  taken  up  again  with 
reverent  care,  and  lifted  skilfully  over  the  various 
obstructions  of  the  way,  she  neither  moved  nor 
spoke.  Tom  would,  now  and  then,  look  at  her 
with  alarm  ;  but  Bal  Narin  smiled. 

'  The  gracious  lady  is  a  child  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit,'  he  said,  '  and  this  is  His  sleep  which  has 
fallen  upon  her.  When  she  awakes,  Sahib,  her 
trouble  will  be  gone.' 

'  Grace  never  slept,'  said  Kit,  who  was 
perched  now  on  Bal  Narin's  unoccupied  shoulder, 
and  holding  on  by  his  head,  '  after  Eungya 
died.' 

'  How  long  was  that,  my  httle  Sahib  ?  '  said 
Bal  Narin. 

'  I  don't  remember,'  said  Kit  wearily.  '  A 
long  time,  I  think.  The  big  birds  came  and 
frightened  us.  Grace  had  some  candles  and  she 
lighted  them.  I  tried  to  keep  awake;  but  I 
couldn't.     She  kept  awake  always.' 

'  She  is  making  up  for  it  now,'  said  Tom 
from  the  other  side  of  the  litter. 

'  Yes,  she  is  sleeping  beautifully,'  said  Kit. 
'  She'll  be  all  right  when  she  awakes,  won't 
she  ? ' 

'  All  right  ?     What  do  you  mean.  Kit  ? ' 

'  She  used  to  look  so  funny — just  as  if  she 
were  somewhere  else.     She  didn't  look  so  at  first. 
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when  that  dreadful  man  was  with  us — but' — 
pulUng  hmiself  up, '  I  mustn't  say  anything  about 
that.     I  promised.' 

'  No,'  said  Tom.  '  Grace  will  tell  us  every- 
thing herself  when  she  awakes.' 

What  the  sleep  was  to  her — how  delicious  it 
had  been  to  close  her  eyes,  and  to  let  herself 
drift  away  on  the  sea  of  unconsciousness  that, 
for  these  many  days,  had  been  wooing  her ;  to 
half  open  her  eyehds  just  to  be  sure  that  she 
had  not  dreamed  this  strange  and  sudden  bhss, 
and  then  to  close  them  again  ;  to  hear,  without 
understanding,  Kit's  bird-like  voice  throbbing 
througli  the  air,  and  Tom's  grave,  kind  answers  ; 
to  know  that  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  rouse 
herself,  that  she  might  sleep — sleep  till  the 
death-like  languor  had  gone  from  her  limbs 
and  the  pain  about  her  heart  was  stilled — of 
the  rapture  of  all  this  what  tongue  can  tell  ? 
Only  those  who  have  passed  suddenly,  as  I 
did  once,  from  peril  and  anguish,  and  the  mad 
terror  of  the  hunted,  to  perfect  rest  and  security, 
can  have  the  faintest  idea  of  what  it  means. 

It  was  impossible,  meanwhile,  that  their  pro- 
gress could  be  swift,  for  they  could  not  tear 
straight  through  the  jungle  as  they  had  done  the 
night  before  ;  and  Bal  Narin  had  to  make  many 
a  detour  to  avoid  the  wild  beasts'  haunts. 
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When  the  sun  rose,  he  rigged  up  a  leafy 
umbrella,  which  he  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  litter, 
and  under  it  Grace  lay  hke  a  sylvan  queen  being 
borne  in  a  trance  to  her  woodland  home.  At 
last,  after  three  hours'  steady  tramp,  they  came 
out  into  the  robbers'  road,  and  sighted  their 
waggons  and  horses  in  the  distance. 

There  had  been  much  excitement  in  the 
camp.  When  they  arose  in  the  morning,  and 
Abiman,  one  of  the  Ghoorka  soldiers,  reported 
that  the  rajah  had  left  them  shortly  after  moon- 
rise  in  search  of  Bal  Narin,  and  that  neither  of 
them  had  returned,  it  was  felt  that  some  calamity 
must  have  happened. 

'  This  is  what  comes  of  kilhng  a  serpent,'  said 
Abiman  to  Purtab  ;  and,  indeed,  Purtab's  con- 
science had  already  been  reproaching  him. 

But  when  a  vswift-footed  coolie,  who  had  run 
back  to  see  if  anyone  was  coming,  rushed  into 
camp  with  the  joyful  news  that  the  rajah  and 
Bal  Narin  were  on  the  road,  and  that  they  car- 
ried a  htter  between  them — then  Purtab  and 
Abiman  changed  places. 

'  The  gods  have  won  the  day,'  said  Purtab 
seriously,  '  and  the  demons  of  the  jungle  may 
mourn.' 

Everyone  knew  what  to  do,  for  the  rajah 
had  often  prepared  his  followers  for  this  moment. 
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In  a  trice  the  coolies  dragged  out  and  rigged  up 
the  tent  which  was  held  in  readiness,  and  the 
water-carriers  brought  water  from  a  neighbour- 
ing stream  and  heated  it  in  jars  over  the  camp- 
fires,  and  the  bearers  unpacked  the  soft  cushions 
and  fresli  garments  with  which  Gambler  Singh 
had  supplied  Tom,  and  laid  them  out  temptingly, 
and  toilet-appliances  were  hunted  out  from  their 
cases  and  set  in  order,  so  that  before  Grace,  who 
had  been  brought  in  and  set  down  amongst 
them,  had  found  strength  to  open  her  eyes,  her 
tent  in  the  jungle  was  as  well-served  with  all 
that  was  needful  for  her  refreshment  and  com- 
fort as  the  room  from  which  she  had  fled  when 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Xowgong.  So  won- 
derful are  Indian  servants. 

As  for  Tom,  when  he  came  in  and  looked 
round,  he  was  so  glad  and  thankful  that  he  would 
fain  have  scattered,  then  and  there,  rich  largesse 
amongst  his  people  ;  and  it  was  fortunate,  per- 
haps, both  for  himself  and  his  guests,  that  he 
had  nothing  at  that  moment  to  dispense  but 
])romises. 

It  was  Kit  who  took  Grace  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  into  the  tent,  and  it  was  Kit  who  served 
her  with  the  tea  and  biscuits  which  had  been 
prepared  for  her.  They  were  together  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  he  came  out,  and  dropped 
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the  curtain,  and  they  saw  that  there  was  an 
awed  look  on  his  little  face. 

'  She  is  somewhere  else  still,'  he  said  to 
Tom  ;  '  but  I  think  if  we  don't  make  any  noise 
she  will  come  back  to  us.' 

'  You  are  sure,  Kit  ?  '  said  Tom,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

'  She  always  came  back  when  she  could 
sleep  a  Httle,'  said  Eat.  '  Poor  old  Eungya  used 
to  watch  sometimes.  Then  he  died.  I  will 
look  in  and  see  how  she  is  presently,'  he  added, 
with  an  encouraging  nod,  and  then  he  went  on 
to  play  the  hero,  and  to  be  petted  and  tenderly 
cared  for  by  the  Indian  servants. 

They  happened  to  be  in  a  comparatively 
wholesome  region  when  they  halted,  and  it  was 
decided,  in  the  brief  consultation  which  Tom 
held  with  his  followers,  that  they  should  remain 
where  they  were  for  that  day  and  part  of  tlie 
next  night,  starting  for  the  Maharajah's  Road 
with  the  rising  of  the  morn.  Grace  and  Kit 
would  have  a  cart  to  travel  in,  so,  although 
their  progress  would  be  slow,  the  fatigue  would 
not  be  great,  and  as  there  would  be  no  need  now 
for  any  of  those  tentative  flights  into  the  open 
spots  amongst  the  jungle  that  made  their  former 
journey  tedious,  they  would  get  over  the  ground 
more  quickly.  Bal  Narin  calculated  that  in  two  or 
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three  days,  at  the  outside,  they  would  reach  the 
Maharajah's  Eoad,  at  the  point  where  they  left  it. 
Here  Tom  hoped  to  pick  up  Hoosanee.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  if  he  found  no  trace  of  the 
fugitives  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Sisagarhi,  he 
should  return  to  the  point  where  the  cavalcade 
had  divided,  and  wait  there  a  certain  specified 
time  for  his  master,  after  which  time,  should  no 
news  come,  he  would  hasten  back  to  Gambler 
Singh,  acquaint  him  with  what  had  happened, 
and  ask  his  advice.  It  was  almost  certain  now 
that  the  rajah  and  his  party  would  reach  the 
meeting-point  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  and 
Tom's  only  fear  was  that  Hoosanee,  who  was  so 
much  of  his  friend  that  he  longed  to  let  him 
know  speedily  his  success  and  happiness,  would 
not  be  there  so  soon.  But,  in  such  case,  a  plan 
for  communicating  with  him  could  soon  be 
devised. 

After  all  this,  having  heard  through  Kit  that 
Grace  wanted  nothing,  the  rajah  and  Bal  Narin 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  rest  w^hich  they 
needed  so  sorely.  The  hours  of  the  day  rolled 
on.  The  sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens,  and  a 
deep  noontide  silence,  unbroken  by  the  noises 
that  at  dead  of  night  and  early  morning  make 
the  jungle  terrible,  brooded  over  the  camp. 
Everyone    slept    but    the    two    or   three   who 
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remained  on  watch  to  keep  the  camp-fires 
burning. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  silence  that  the 
Enghsh  girl  came  slowly  to  herself.  Up  to  this 
she  had  been  in  a  dream.  All  she  had  distinctly 
realised  was  that  she  might  rest — that  the  strain, 
which  had  tried  her  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
endurance,  was  over.  Now,  as  she  opened  her 
eyes  and,  by  the  light  that  stole  in  through  the 
canvas  walls  and  closed  chicks,  saw  the  curtains 
of  rose  and  amber,  and  the  pretty  camp- 
furniture,  and  the  fresh  garments,  and  the  bowls 
of  clear  water,  she  began  dimly  to  understand 
that  this  was  not  a  dream,  such  as  those  that 
had  visited  her  in  her  wanderings,  but  a  reality. 
The  gates  of  the  dear  old  life — the  life  of  safety, 
and  love,  and  reverence — were  opening  to  her 
once  more.  It  was  the  horror  she  and  Kit  had 
lived  throucrh  that  was  the  dream.  This  was 
true. 

For  the  first  few  moments  her  mind  was  too 
weak  to  be  able  to  take  in  anything  more  than 
this :  she  was  with  her  own  people :  she  was 
travelling  back  into  the  past :  some  day,  if 
God  was  gracious  to  her,  she  might  see  her 
mother  and  her  sisters  again  :  she  might  give 
up  her  darling  Kit  to  his  friends.  Then,  gradu- 
ally, as  her  mind  grew  stronger,  the  events  of 
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the  night,  and  of  the  days  that  had  preceded  it, 
shaped  themselves  before  her. 

They  had  been  on  their  way  to  Nepaul. 
The  good  Eimgya,  who  had  rescued  them  one 
night  from  a  horde  of  brutal  villagers,  had 
promised  to  take  them  thither,  and  place  them 
under  the  protection  of  the  minister,  Jung 
Eahadoor.  They  had  crossed  the  plains  and 
entered  one  of  the  great  saal-forests  of  the 
Terai  together.  Then  their  cart  broke  down, 
and  the  animals  sickened,  and  word  came  to 
them  that  a  party  of  fugitive  sepoys,  who  had 
taken  up  robbery  as  a  profession,  were  haunt- 
ing the  great  highway  So  they  turned  aside, 
walking  painfully  on  foot  through  the  jungle, 
till  they  reached  the  Aswalia  village.  They 
had  scarcely  left  it  before  Kit  sickened  with  the 
fever.  They  carried  him  on  between  them, 
hoping  to  reach  opener  ground,  where  they 
might  rest,  when  Eungya  bethought  him  of 
the  clearing  into  which  they  turned.  A  holy 
man,  a  Brahmin,  who  had  pcissed  through  his 
life's  different  stages,  and  who  was  preparing 
himself  in  solitude  and  meditation  for  his  eternal 
rest,  lived  there  once.  Eungya  had  visited  him 
when  his  own  life  was  lusty  within  him,  and 
had  kissed  his  feet  reverently  as  a  spiritual 
teacher.     It  could  not  be  that  the  holy  man 
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was  alive  still ;  but  liis  hut,  which  even  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  jungle  would  respect,  might 
be  standing,  and  it,  for  a  few  days,  would  afford 
them  shelter.  Before  they  reached  it  Kit  began 
to  mend  ;  but  Eungya  was  stricken  down.  For 
two  days  Grace  tended  him  as  if  she  had  been 
liis  daughter.  On  the  third  day  he  died  ;  and 
then  began  that  awful  struggle  between  the 
heroic  girl  and  the  wild  things  of  the  wilderness, 
which  had  nearly  reached  its  limit  when  Bal 
Narin  found  her.  How  long  it  lasted  she  could 
not  tell— neither  could  Kit.  When  it  began 
they  had  water  and  rice,  and  faggots  for  firing  ; 
when  it  ended  their  little  stock  was  exhausted. 
She  dared  not  leave  the  hut  so  much  as  to  cut  a 
stick  of  wood  or  fill  her  brass  lota  with  water 
at  the  pool.  It  was  like  a  horrible  siege.  The 
wild  thino^s  without ;  she  and  her  dead  and 
dying  within. 

Slowly  and  painfully  her  mind  travelled  on. 
She  remembered  the  determined  attitude  of  the 
three  great  birds,  and  her  own  wild  tempest  of 
passion.  She  remembered  vividly  the  ping  of 
the  shikari's  bullet,  and  the  fall  of  her  enemies, 
and  his  friendly  address.  After  that  came  a 
terror  which  she  only  dimly  recalled,  and  which 
was  followed  by  a  blank — a  peaceful  falhng  away 
into  forgetfulneso. 
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That  she  had  been  taken  from  her  clano^erous 
position,  and  that  she  had  heard  Kit  laughing 
and  talking  beside  her  was  all  she  knew  for 
certain. 

The  effort  of  thinking  was  great,  and  she  fell 
into  another  brief  sleep.  When  she  awoke  the 
day  had  begun  to  decline,  and  the  camp  was 
astir.  Grace  was  stronger.  Her  mind  worked 
fitfully.  She  was  like  one  who  is  in  search  of 
something,  and  who  has  a  clue  which  makes  him 
believe  that  he  will  not  be  long  in  ignorance. 

Suddenly,  like  a  flash  of  hght  in  midwinter 
darkness,  there  rose  before  her  a  scene  out  of  the 
past — a  little  room,  with  bare  mud  walls  and 
costly  furniture  :  in  its  midst  an  Englishwoman, 
dressed  in  Oriental  robes,  and  lovely  as  a  vision, 
with  soft  eyes  and  dimpled  cheeks,  and  a  little 
voice  like  rippling  waves  on  a  pebbly  shore. 
She — Grace — is  standing  before  her.  Her  hands 
are  bound  ;  her  face  is  stained  ;  her  garments 
are  dirty  and  ragged.  How  vividly  she  feels 
the  contrast  between  them  !  The  lady  in 
Oriental  robes  feels  it  too.  She  laughs — not 
brutally,  as  one  who  exults  over  a  fallen  enemy ; 
but  with  gushing  gladness  like  a  child.  '  Dearest 
Grace  ! '  she  says,  '  this  is  shocking  !  What  has 
come  to  you  ;  and  where,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  is   your  rajah  ? '     There  is  no  answer. 
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Grace  cannot  speak.  The  little  rippling  voice 
goes  on  :  'I  think  he  is  here,  dear ;  but  we 
cannot  let  him  see  you.  You  are  so  beautiful. 
You  would  turn  his  brain.'  Silence  again,  and 
then  :  '  Won't  you  speak  to  me,  you  serious 
young  person  ?  Am  I  too  frivolous  for  your  taste  ? 
Well !  but  never  mind.  I  mean  to  give  you  your 
liberty,  now  at  once  !  Such  fun  !  While  Tom  is 
in  the  fort  expecting  to  see  you !  A  friend  of 
your  father's,  one  of  his  favourite  Soubahdars, 
will  take  care  of  you,  and  no  doubt  you  will 
reach  the  Enghsh  lines  in  safety ' — and  then  there 
rises  before  her  suddenly  the  wicked  face  with 

its  sinister  smile 

In  a  moment — in  less  than  a  moment — it 
sprang  before  her.  She  had  no  force  to  go  fur- 
ther. There  was  something  to  be  remembered 
still ;  something  horrible  ;  something  that  she 
would  have  to  think  out  and  tell  before  she  had 
peace.  But  this  for  the  moment  was  enough. 
It  was  the  cry  of  her  heart,  the  strong  rapture 
of  conviction,  which,  through  all  the  shame  and 
acrony  of  those  awful  moments,  had  been  present 
with  her,  that  she  remembered  now. 

'  Tom  is  looking  for  us  !     Tom  will  find  us  ! ' 

Tom,  then,  had  traced  them  into  the  jungle. 

Tom  had  sent  the  shikari  to  slay  the  birds.    Tom 

had  taken  them  into  his  keeping  and  was  trans- 
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porting  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  There  had 
been  war  between  him  and  the  White  Eanee 
and  he  had  conquered. 

Weary  an^  spent  with  this  strange  flight  of 
memory,  she  sank  back  and  closed  her  eyes. 
But  she  could  not  rest  any  longer.  An  impulse, 
dead  for  all  these  terrible  days,  but  so  much  a 
part  of  herself  that  even  now  she  could  not 
imagine  how  it  had  ever  slept,  was  rising  up 
within  her. 

Once  more  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  this 
time  they  fell  on  a  mirror  which  an  officious 
servant  had  placed  near  her.  She  propped  it  ud 
in  front  of  her,  and  gazed  at  herself,  and  ablush 
of  maidenly  shame  tinged  her  pale  face.  Was 
she  Grace — Grace  who  had  been  so  proud  and 
dainty  ?  Ah !  but  she  had  forgotten  Grace. 
Grace  must  have  lived  long  ago  in  some  other 
world.  Grace  was  a  memory — a  dream — it  was 
this  haggard  woman,  with  the  ragged  robe  and 
tangled  hair,  who  was  the  reality.  But  could 
not  Grace  come  back  again  ? 

With  a  swelling  heart  she  looked  round 
her.  Some  one  had  thought  of  this  too.  Every- 
thing ^that  she  could  want,  clear  water  and 
English  soap,  and  fresh  and  lovely  garments 
were  in  the  tent.  If  only  she  had  the  strength, 
she  could,  in  a  few  minutes,  make  herself  fit  to 
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be  seen.  Slowly  and  painfully  she  rose  from 
her  couch.  How  weak  she  was !  Could  it  be 
she,  her  very  self,  who  only  yesterday  had  with- 
stood the  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  the  jungle  ? 
When  she  was  on  her  feet  she  staggered  and 
nearly  fell ;  but  she  would  not  give  up  till  she 
had  washed  the  stains  of  travel  away  and  put 
on  the  robe  of  pale  blue  and  snowy  white, 
which  was  lying  ready  for  her.  Then,  once 
more,  she  looked  into  the  mirror.  Very  white 
and  haggard  was  the  face  that  gazed  upon  her, 
and  the  eyes — oh  !  what  was  it  ?  What  was  it  ? 
She  dared  not  look  into  them.  There  was  some 
awful  tale  ;  some  picture  of  horror  that  would 
not  fade,  behind  their  half-dropped  lids ;  some- 
thing that  was  not  Grace — that  never  would  be. 
And  yet  she  was  happier,  more  tranquil,  than 
she  had  been.  The  fresh  water  and  the  fair 
garments  had  helped  her  to  dream  that  she  was 
herself  once  more.  She  was  ready  to  meet  her 
deliverer. 
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CHAPTER  XLH 

*  DOES    PEACE    RETURN  ?  ' 

She  saw  Kit's  face  first.  He  had  been  sleeping 
too — close  to  Bal  Xarin,  whose  large,  kind 
presence  had,  from  the  first,  inspired  him  with 
confidence,  and  now  he  had  awoke,  and  his  new 
friend,  who  was  one  of  the  most  versatile  of 
men,  being  as  well  able  to  nurse  a  child  as  to 
snare  an  elephant  or  to  kill  a  tiger,  had  taken 
pleasure  in  washing  from  his  face  and  hands  the 
stains  of  travel,  and  combing  out  his  long  golden 
curls,  and  dressing  him  in  smart  new  garments. 
So  when  Kit  stole  in  softly  to  see  if  his  dearest 
Grace  was  awake,  he  almost  startled  her  by  his 
beauty.  It  was  the  little  fine  gentleman  of 
Nowgong,  before  the  revolt,  the  adored  of  Eng- 
lish burra  sahib-log  and  native  servants — who 
had  come  back.  Kit  was  surprised  too.  He 
stopped  short  just  inside  the  tent  and  broke  into 
a  little  laugh.  '  Who  made  you  so  pretty, 
dearest  Grace  ?  '  he  said.  '  Was  it  Tom  ?  Billy 
dressed  me.' 

VOL.  III.  E 
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'  And  who  is  Billy  ? '  asked  Grace. 

'  Oh  !  don't  you  know  Billy.  He's  the 
shikari  that  killed  the  birds.  He's  told  me  all 
about  it,  and  how  he  found  us.  But  I  must  go 
and  find  Tom.' 

'  No,  no — come  here  first  !  '  said  Grace 
softly.  '  Is  it  quite — quite — true,  Kit  ?  Isn't  it 
a  dream  ? ' 

'  You  can  pinch  me  if  you  hke,'  said  the 
little  fellow.  '  I  don't  mind.  Do  you  think  1 
look  nice  ? ' 

'  You  look  lovely,  darling  I  never  saw 
anything  so  strange.  Somebody  we  know  has 
thought  of  everything.  Kit.  To  think  that  we 
should  find  new  dresses  in  the  jungle  ! ' 

'It's  Tom, I  know,'  said  Kit  with  conviction. 
'  He's  a  big  man  here,  hke  Dost  Ali  Khan,  only 
bigger.  The  fellows  call  him  the  rajah.  But, 
I  say,  you  mustn't  keep  me,  dearest  Grace.  I 
promised  to  let  him  know  tlie  very  minute  you 
were  awake.  I  looked  in  twice  and  you  were 
asleep.' 

He  gave  her  a  hug,  and  ran  out ;  but  looked 
back  to  say,  with  a  little  nod,  '  They're  getting 
dinner  ready,  such  a  jolly  one  I  Can't  you  smell 
the  cooking  ?  Tom  knows  how  to  do  it,  I  can 
tell  you.' 

Yes :    Tom  certainly  knew   how  to    do  it ; 
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this  Grace  said  to  herself  with  a  smile.  But 
there  was  a  tremor  at  her  heart  all  the 
same.  What  was  she  to  say  to  him  ?  How 
could  she  make  him  understand  her  passionate 
gratitude  ?  While  she  was  thinking  he  stood  at 
the  door,  for  Kit  had  found  him  close  by. 
'  May  I  come  in  ?  '  he  said,  raising  the  chick. 

'  Oh  yes — yes ;  come  in,'  said  Grace,  half 
rising  from  her  couch.  '  I  wanted  to  see  you  ; 
I  wanted  to  thank  you.' 

'  And  that  is  just  what  I  can't  let  you  do,' 
said  Tom,  as  quietly  as  he  could  for  the  furious 
beating  of  his  heart.  '  Are  you  comfortable  ?  ' 
he  went  on,  looking  round.  '  Have  my  people 
done  all  they  can  for  you  ?  If  you  will  deign 
to  come  with  me  to  Gumilcund,  we  can  do 
much  better  ;  but  here ' 

'  Oh,'  cried  Grace,  with  a  little  agitated 
laugh  ;  '  but  it  is  just  this  that  is  the  wonder. 
It  is  like  a  miracle.  How  did  you — how  cou/d 
you  have  done  it  ?  ' 

'  It  is  my  best — I  think  it  is  my  best,* 
stammered  Tom.  '  I  wish  I  could  have  brought 
some  one  who  knew  you  better — your  mother,  or 
one  of  your  sisters ;  but  the  way  was  so  rough. 
I  was  afraid  of  their  breaking  down.  Is  there 
anything  else  ?  Am  I  tiring  you  ?  Had  you 
rather  not   see  me  until  you   are  stronger?     I 
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would — would    die   to    give    you    comfort    or 
reUef.' 

'  I  know  you  would,'  said  Grace  simply. 

'  Oh  !  thank  you,'  said  the  poor  fellow  in  a 
broken  voice.  '  It  is  infinitely  good  of  you  to 
say  so  ;  and  indeed — indeed  it  is  the  simple 
truth.  But ' — trying  to  smile — '  dying  isn't  of 
much  use,  is  it  ?  If  you  had  died,  you  couldn't 
have  saved  Kit,  and,  if  I  had  died,  I  should 
never  have  found  you.  You  are  sure  you  have 
everything  you  want  ?  '  he  added,  looking  round 
with  a  sort  of  piteousness  in  his  face.  '  I  know 
very  little,  you  know,  about  what  ladies  want ; 
but  if  there  is  anything — these  Indians  are 
wonderful  people ' 

'  No,  no ;  there  is  nothing,'  said  Grace. 
'  Wonderful  !  They  are  marvellous ;  they  can 
almost  create.  I  shall  never  forget  what 
Hoosanee  was  to  us — '  she  was  speaking  rapidly 
and  in  little  broken  sentences — she  wanted  to 
put  him  at  his  ease ;  but  she  felt  so  strange  her- 
self. '  Where  is  he  ?  '  she  went  on.  '  In  Gumil- 
cund,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Ah  !  poor  Hoosanee  ! '  said  Tom,  smiling 
freely  now.  '  He  wouldn't  be  left,  Grace.  He 
feU  in  love  with  you,  like  everyone  else  ;  wanted 
to  start  off  at  once  and  find  you  alone ;  but  of 
course,  I  couldn't  allow  that,  so  he  came  with 
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me.  I  owe  it  to  his  love  and  devotion  that  I 
am  here  now.' 

'  Then  he  is  in  the  camp.  Poor  brave 
Hoosanee  !    I  should  hke  to  see  him.' 

'  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  not  in  the  camp. 
I  sent  him  off  to  the  mountains  three  days  ago, 
to  search  for  you  there.  I  hope  he  will  join  us 
presently.' 

'And  have  you  been  looking  for  me  ever 
since  I  was  taken  away  ? '  said  Grace. 

'  I  should  have  looked  for  you  till  my  hair 
was  grey  and  my  limbs  were  withered,  Grace. 
I  have  found  you  much  sooner  than  I  thought.' 

'  It  may  not  be  so  long  as  I  think,'  she 
murmured.  '  To-day  it  seems  to  me  that  ages — ■ 
eternities — have  gone  over  my  head  since  the 
night  I  was  carried  away.  This  morning  I  was 
trying  to  think  back  and — I  could  not — ' 

There  came  a  pitiful  agonised  consciousness 
into  her  face  that  frightened  Tom.  '  Don't,'  he 
said  beseechingly.  '  There  is  no  need.  Put  all 
those  dreadful  memories  away  !  Let  us  go  back, 
both  of  us,  to  the  dear  old  days.  Do  you  re- 
member, Grace,  our  gardens  that  nearly  touched, 
and  the  little  wicket-gate,  and  the  river  ?  What 
a  plague  I  must  have  been  to  you  sometimes  ! ' 

'  I  think  you  were  pretty  tiresome,'  said 
Grace,  smiling. 
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'  All  !  but  the  girls  wei'e  tiresome  too. 
Trixy  and  Maud — how  they  used  to  tease  me  ! 
And  the  General  was  just  as  bad.  I  can  feel 
the  grip  of  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  now — that 
night  he  found  me,  what  he  would  have  called 
philandering  in  liis  compound.' 

'  Father  was  very  downright,'  said  Grace. 
'  But  he  liked  you,  Tom.  I  don't  think  there 
was  anyone  he  liked  better.  Dearest  father ! 
I  am  afraid  he  must  have  been  dreadfully 
miserable  about  me.  Ah  !  how  often — how 
often — I  have  wished  for  him — his  stern  look 
and  liis  strong  voice — I  believe  he  could  have 
frightened  away  any  number  of  them.' 

'  He  fouoht  fiftv — sincjle  handed,'  said  Tom 
'  Bertie  Liston  came  to  Gumilcund  and  told  me 
about  it.  They  had  laid  an  ambush  for  him — 
his  own  regiment — they  nearly  had  him ;  but 
liis  audacity  and  resource  carried  the  day. 
Some  came  over  to  his  side ' 

'  He  came  out  of  it  safely  ?  '  cried  Grace. 

'  With  only  a  slight  wound,  and  he  is  better. 
AVhen  Bertie  came  to  me  he  was  nearly  well. 
I  sent  word  that  I  hoped  to  find  you.  They  are 
all  safe  at  Meerut.  Our  little  Trixy  is  quite  a 
heroine,  at  least  Bertie  thinks  so.  She  got  hold 
of  a  revolver  and  fired  at  one  of  the  wretches 
who  were  trying  to  get  in ' 
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'  And  mother  ?  '  broke  in  Grace.  '  Is  she 
well?  Ah!  what  would  I  not  give  just  to  see 
her  for  a  moment !  Mother's  dear,  kind  face  !  It 
is  the  sweetest  face  in  all  the  world.'  She  broke 
down  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
tears,  that  seemed  to  heal  her  pain,  came  steal- 
ing down  her  pale  cheeks. 

Then  Tom  stole  away,  for  he  felt  that  she 
would  prefer  to  be  alone. 

In  a  few  moments  he  sent  in  Kit  and  Bal  Xarin. 
Billy  was  radiant  in  fresh  white  linen,  and  Kit 
had  so  happy  a  face  that  Grace  could  not  help 
smiling  at  him. 

'  Billy  won't  let  anyone  wait  upon  you  but 
himself,  dearest  Grace,'  he  said,  '  and  Tom  says 
dinner  is  ready,  and  the  sun's  gone  down, 
and  it's  very  nice  by  the  camp  fire.  Will  you 
come  out,  or  shall  they  bring  yours  here  ?  ' 

'  I  will  come  out.  Kit,'  said  Grace. 

And  then  came  the  joyful  buzz  of  the  camp, 
and  the  glowing  evening  light  on  the  jungle, 
and  the  spread  table,  to  which  the  rajah  led 
her,  his  servants  and  camp  followers  bending 
down  humbly,  with  their  faces  to  the  ground, 
and  again  she  felt  as  if  she  were  moving  in  a 
dream.  Though  she  was  only  able  to  take  a 
very  little  of  what  had  been  provided  for  her, 
Grace  felt  stronger  when  she  had  eaten.     Lean- 
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ing  on  Tom's  arm,  and  with  Kit  clinging  to  her 
hand,  she  was  able  to  move  about  the  camp. 
She  made  the  acquaintance  of  Purtab,  who  had 
slain  the  serpent,  and,  using  Bal  Narin  as  an 
interpreter,  he  and  Abiman  congratulated  her 
upon  her  escape,  and  expressed  their  conviction 
that  she  was  favoured  of  the  gods.  So  long  as 
she  was  talking  and  moving  she  was  at  peace. 
But  when  she  was  alone  the  horror  came 
again.  They  were  not  to  start  until  moonrise. 
Tom  left  her  in  her  tent  to  rest.  Kit  went 
to  sleep  on  a  cushion  by  her  side.  Silence 
fell  upon  the  camp,  and  in  the  darkness  and 
solitude  her  nameless  dread  took  form.  There 
she  lay,  with  hands  cramped  together  and  staring 
eyeballs,  while  vision  after  vision,  full  of  horror, 
swept  by.  Was  it  she,  her  very  self — this  Grace 
who  was  not  of  heroic  mould,  to  whom  all  these 
things  had  happened  ?  Was  she  dreaming  hide- 
ously, or  were  they  true  ?  Oh  !  God,  were  they 
true  ?  She  had  suffered,  but  it  was  not  that  alone. 
She  had  heard  what  curdled  her  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  made  her  feel  that  the  gentle,  innocent 
gaiety  of  the  past  was  a  sin.  Women  and  little 
children  tortured  to  death,  men  blown  away 
from  guns,  inhuman  crimes,  inhuman  vengeance, 
hell  gaping  its  mouth  to  devour,  and  heaven,  the 
dear  heaven,  of  which,  in  the  days  of  her  child- 
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hood,  she  had  dreamed,  passing  away  as  visions 
pass  in  the  lurid  hght  of  a  world  in  flames. 

She  shuddered  as  she  lay.  This  was  terrible. 
She  ougfht  to  be  so  thankful.  Ah  !  and  she  was 
thankful ;  but  it  was  to  man,  not  God.  Once 
she  opened  her  lips,  and  the  cry,  old  as  humanity, 
the  '  Our  Father,'  that  will  instinctively  break 
from  the  heart  of  Earth's  children  when  they 
realise  their  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the 
forces  set  in  array  against  them,  rose  on  a  wave 
of  anguish  from  her  soul.  But  in  the  next 
instant  the  cry  was  withdrawn.  Father ! 
There  was  no  Father,  only  a  blind  power  that 
hurled  the  world-atoms,  which  for  once  in  the 
measureless  ages  have  shaped  themselves  into 
sentient  lives,  from  steep  to  steep  of  a  dead 
eternity.  Awful,  unutterable,  sorrow  piercing 
her  heart,  like  barbed  arrows,  each  of  which 
leaves  its  sting  in  the  wound,  looking  out  piti- 
fully from  a  myriad  of  eyes,  making  life  im- 
possible and  death  the  only  refuge  to  be  hoped 
for! 

In  the  darkness  Kit  awoke  and  heard  her 
laboured  breathing.  He  groped  for  her  hand, 
and,  finding  it  cold,  was  frightened  and  stole  out 
to  awake  Tom. 

He  came  in,  lighted  the  lamps,  and  knelt 
down  beside   her.      '  You  are  with  friends,'  he 
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whispered,  when  he  had  made  her  drmk  a  few 
drops  of  Bal  Narin's  cordiah  '  You  must  have 
courage  for  a  httle  while.' 

'  I  will  try,'  she  said  plaintively.  '  I  should 
like  to  see  them  once  more.' 

'  You  will  see  them  once  more,  and  many 
times.  When  all  this  tanoie  is  over,  we  must  opo 
back  to  England.' 

'  England  ! '  murmured  Grace.  '  Ah  !  they 
are  good  there.  One  can  believe,  but,'  shudder- 
ing, '  one  cannot  forget.  I  suppose  we  have 
to  go  out  of  life  for  that.' 

'  Grace,  if  you  love  us,  if  you  love  them,  do 
not,  for  heaven's  sake,  speak  so  ! ' 

She  raised  her  heavy  eyes  and  looked  at  him. 

'  Poor  boy  ! '  she  said  softly.  '  I  am  troub- 
lino-  him.  And  when  he  has  done  so  much  for 
me — all  that  way  through  the  thicket !  But  the 
others,  ah  !  Tom,  the  others  ! — there  was  no  God 
to  save  them.' 

'  My  dearest,  in  heaven's  name,  I  beseech 
you,  put  these  thoughts  away !  There  was  a 
God.  There  is  a  God.  Death  opens  the  way 
into  His  kingdom.' 

'  1  used  to  think  so,'  said  Grace  dreamily. 
'  That  was  long  ago,  before  I  knew,  when  I 
thought  the  world  was  good.' 

'  And  so  it  is,  Grace  ;  so  it  is  !    Give  yourself 
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time,  clearest,  and  you  will  come  back  to  the  old 
thoughts.  You  will  know  that  the  horror  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  let  you  look  upon  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  It  is  like  tlie  tempest 
which  comes  and  goes,  and  does  its  awful  work. 
Peace  returns  afterwards.' 

'  Does  peace  return  ?  '  cried  the  girl,  fixing 
her  agonised  eyes  upon  her  companion's  face  ; 
'  and  if  it  does,  is  it  a  true  peace  ?  This  is  no 
dead  storm,  like  a  storm  of  winds  and  waves. 
It  is  a  storm  of  human  souls.  The  passion,  the 
cruelty,  the  restlessness,  the  awful,  awful,  un- 
quenchable thirst,  are  alive.  Oh  !  I  have  seen 
them  again  and  again.  It  is  like  the  look  in 
the  eyes  of  the  wild  creatures,  misery  and  pain — 
misery  and  pain.'  Her  voice  dropped.  Into 
her  face  came  a  look  of  horror  as  if  some  vision 
long  driven  back  were  forcing  itself  upon  her. 
'  How  did  it  come  ?  '  she  whispered.  '  Where 
does  it  go  ?  It  must  be  somewhere,  even  when 
there  is  peace.  Is  it  below  us,  ready,  like 
tlie  wild  beasts,  to  spring  at  our  throats,  or 
does  it  go  away  ?  When  we  ojDen  our  eyes 
there^  shall  we  see  it,  misery  and  pain — misery 
and  pain  ?  ' 

'  Grace,  for  pity's  sake,  for  my  sake,'  said  Tom 
hoarsely,  '  try  to  forget.  For  you  the  horror 
is  over.' 
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'  For  me,  but  for  the  others,  for  the  world  ! 
Did  He  make  it  ?  Did  He  give  it  gentle  and 
good  things  to  triumph  over?  And  what  will 
He  do  with  it  by-and-by  ?  Is  it  to  go  on  for 
ever  and  ever  and  ever  ?  ' 

'  Don't  think  of  it  :  don't  think  of  it,  Grace.' 

'  I  can't  help  myself,'  she  sobbed.  '  It  is — 
now,  at  this  very  moment  while  we  are  speaking — 
the  misery,  and  the  cruelty,  and  the  restlessness, 
and  the  despair.  Hark  ! '  starting  up.  '  Do  you 
hear  ? ' 

'  I  hear  the  wild  beasts  howling,  nothing  else. 
Abiman  and  Purtab  are  keeping  the  camp-tires 
alight.  Everything  is  safe.  Oh !  my  dear ! 
don't  look  so  !  you  frighten  me  ! ' 

She  tried  to  smile  !  '  I  am  so  sorry,'  she 
said  gently.  '  I  icill  try — yes — I  will  try  to  put 
it  all  away.  But  I  think  you  must  let  me  go, 
Tom.  You  are  looking  for  the  Grace  you  once 
knew.  You  will  not  find  her ;  she  has  gone. 
The  horror  has  touched  her,  and  she  can  never — 
never — be  the  same  again.' 

'  Grace,  you  will  break  my  heart.  As  you 
are,  love,  as  you  are,  with  the  sorrow  in  your 
eyes  and  the  anguish  in  your  soul,  you  are 
more,  ten  thousand  times  more,  to  me  than  even 
then  in  all  your  dainty  pride  and  sweetness.  I 
loved  you,  God  knows  I  loved  you — now — '  lie 
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threw  himself  down  on  his  knees  by  her  side, 
'  now — I  adore  you.' 

'  My  poor  boy !  My  poor  boy  !  '  she  mur- 
mured, touching  his  face  tenderly,  with  her  long 
white  fingers. 

'  Grace,'  he  whispered.  '  Do  you  care  for 
me  a  little  ?  ' 

'I  care  for  you  more  than  a  little,  Tom.  I 
love  you.  I  have  loved  you  from  the  first  day 
we  met.' 

'  Loved  me  !  Oh  !  Grace  ;  oh  !  my  darhng  ! 
is  it  true  ?  ' 

'Hush,  dear  !  '  she  said  softly.  '  You  must 
keep  quiet.  If  we  speak  too  loud  we  shall 
awake  Kit.  Poor  little  Kit !  He  has  sufiered 
so  much.  xind  this  sleep  is  restoring  him.' 
Her  voice  was  so  quiet  that  it  sent  a  chill 
to  his.  heart.  There  was  no  passion  in  it,  no 
trouble,  not  even  the  agitation,  the  sweet 
tremulous  consciousness  of  a  woman  happy  in 
loving. 

There  surged  up  in  his  throat  a  sob  of  un- 
controllable anguish.  '  I  can't  even  think  of 
Kit,'  he  said.  '  I  can  only  think  of  you — you. 
Say  it  again,  Grace — it  is  the  dearest,  sweetest 
sound  in  all  the  world.  Whisper  it  as  low 
as  you  like'  and  I  shall  hear  it.  If  I  were 
on  earth  and  you  were  in  heaven,  above  the 
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stars,  myriads  and  myriads  of  miles  away,  still 
I  should  hear  it.  Are  you  smiling,  darling  ? 
I  can  smile  too  now.  But  even  you  don't  know 
everything.  I  will  tell  you  some  day.  Say,  I 
love  you.' 

'  I  love  you,  Tom ;  I  love  you.'  She  was 
still  touching  his  face  and  hair,  still  gazing  into 
his  face  with  a  tenderness  that  almost  slew  him, 
it  was  so  strangely  quiet.  'I  did  not  mean  to 
tell  you,'  she  went  on,  '  but  the  time  is  so  short. 
To-morrow  perhaps  I  shall  be  somewhere  else.' 

'  Grace,'  he  cried  passionately.  '  Do  you 
wish  to  kill  me  ?  ' 

'No  dear,  I  wish  to  live,  and  I  think  I 
shall  live  a  little  while  longer.  I  have  seen  you, 
I  must  see  mother  and  father  and  the  girls,  and 
poor  httle  Lucy,  and  Kit's  mother,  and  the 
others.  I  didn't  mean  that  I  should  die,  but  I 
may  not  be  here.  Didn't  Kit  tell  you  ?  I  wan- 
der away  sometimes.  He  used  to  tell  me  about 
it  when  I  came  back.  "  You  have  been  some- 
where else,  dearest  Grace."  I  can  hear  his  little 
voice  now.  That  was  before  Eungya  left  us. 
Afterwards,  I  remembered  everything  till  I  fell 
asleep  and  you  found  me.' 

'  Ah  !  but  it  w^as  natural  then.  You  were 
in  such  trouble.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  you 
lived  throucrh  it  at  all.     But  that  is  over ! ' 
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'  Yes,'  said  Grace,  closing  her  eyes,  '  all 
over  !  all  over  !  ' 

He  watched  her,  his  heart  beating  painfully. 
She  lay  quite  still,  and,  hoping  she  was  asleep, 
he  stole  to  the  door  and  lifted  the  chick,  for  in 
another  hour  they  would  have  to  start.  He 
looked  out,  with  a  dazed  feeling  in  his  mind,  at 
the  sleeping  camp  and  the  fires  that  were  burn- 
ing brightly.  He  listened  to  the  monotonous 
jabber  of  the  watchmen,  and  saw  how  the 
solemn,  silvery  hght,  that  would  presently  change 
the  dark  jungle  world  into  an  enchanted  region, 
was  beginning  to  dawn  in  the  sky.  Then  he 
returned  to  Grace,  whom  he  found  with  wide- 
open  eyes  and  smiling  lips.  '  Is  that  you.  Dad  P  ' 
she  said. 

'  Yes,  dear,'  he  answered. 

'  Call  the  girls,'  she  cried.  '  They  said  they 
would  start  early.  The  river  is  so  lovely  in  the 
morning.     Is  tne  boat  ready.  Dad  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  dear.  It  is  moored  under  the  willows. 
I  will  come  for  you  directly.' 

He  took  up  Kit  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him 
out  to  Bal  Xarin.  Tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  beating  of  his  heart  nearly  choked  him. 
Grace  did  not  know  him.  She  was  '  somewhere 
else.' 
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CHAPTEE  XLIII 

A   STRANGE   JOURNEY 

Afterwards  Tom  Gregory  looked  back  upon 
this  journey  as  one  of  the  strangest  experiences 
of  his  strange  and  chequered  hfe.  As  regards 
outward  events  there  is  Httle  to  record.  Bal 
Narin  knew  every  step  of  tlie  way.  The  soldiers, 
servants,  camp-followers,  and  coolies,  of  whom 
the  cavalcade  consisted,  were  so  well  up  in  their 
duties,  and  so  hopeful  of  large  reward  from  the 
rajah,  that  they  worked  with  all  the  regularity 
and  much  more  than  the  intelligence  of  machines. 
Even  the  heavens  seemed  to  smile  upon  the 
intrepid  travellers,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  air  was  less  pestilential  than  is  usual  at  this 
season,  while  there  were  none  of  those  sweeping 
storms  of  rain  that,  in  late  summer  and  early 
autumn,  will  sometimes  make  the  roads  of  the 
Terai  impassable. 

They  travelled  quietly,  so  as  not  to  fatigue 
Grace  and  Kit,  and  it  took  them  three  days  to 
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work  across  the  jungle  from  the  robbers' path, 
where  Bal  Narin  had  found  the  first  traces  of 
the  fugitives,  to  the  Maharajah's  Road. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  part  of  the  journey,  but  they  accom- 
pHshed  it  safely.  There  was  no  talk  of  fever 
now,  no  grumbling  about  the  denseness  of  the 
jungle  and  the  fatigue  of  the  way.  Bal  Narin 
issued  the  orders  for  each  day,  and  they  were 
obeyed  with  joyful  alacrity.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  gladness "  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  camp  since  Grace  and  Kit  were 
found  had  given  it  strength  and  tone.  But 
for  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  kind  and  gra- 
cious face  he  showed  to  his  followers,  the 
young  rajah  carried  about  with  him  an  achincr 
heart.  His  hope  and  dream  had  not  been  ful- 
filled. He  had  saved  his  love  from  the  last 
extremity  ;  but  for  what  had  he  saved  her  ? 
Sometimes  when  he  saw  the  wandering  horror 
in  her  eyes,  when  he  Hstened  to  the  broken 
words  of  pain,  which  for  his  sake  she  tried  to 
repress,  when,  with  a  trouble  which  almost 
unmanned  him,  he  realised  that  so  it  must  be 
as  long  as  she  lived,  he  would  say  to  himself 
ruefully,  that  for  her  it  would  have  been  better 
if  in  the  trance  in  which  he  found  her  in  the 
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hut,  her  gentle  spirit  had  winged  its  flight  from 
earth. 

But  these  were  his  worst  moments.  The 
best  times  were  when,  as  Kit  expressed  it,  Grace 
was  '  somewhere  else.'  Then,  but  for  the 
curious  expression  of  her  eyes,  the  haunting 
pain  that  seemed  always  to  be  lying  in  wait  for 
her,  she  was  so  quiet  and  peaceful,  so  much 
the  Grace  of  the  dear  old  days,  that  he  could 
venture  to  hope  for  her  restoration  to  health 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind. 

He  would  lengthen  out  these  times  of  mental 
aberration.  When  she  called  to  him  by  some 
name  out  of  the  past,  he  would  answer  to  it. 
Patiently  he  would  work  himself  into  tlie  spirit 
of  her  dream,  so  that  he  might  hve  and  act  in 
it.  With  an  ingenuity  born  of  love,  he  would 
keep  out  of  her  sight,  as  much  as  possible, 
everything  that  would  remind  her  of  the  present. 
Kit  was  not  allowed  to  come  near  her  while  the 
dream  lasted.  The  servants  were  kept  in  the 
background.  Of  everything  strange  that  she 
saw  about  her,  there  would  be  some  increnious 
explanation.  Thus  the  meal  under  the  shadow 
of  a  tree  was  a  picnic  ;  and  the  jungle  was 
an  English  wood,  and  the  tent  was  a  cottaofe  in 
which  they  had  taken  shelter  from  heat  or 
storm,  he  and  she  together,  and  the  others  —Lady 
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Elton  and  Mrs.  Gregory,  and  Lady  Winter  and 
the  fine  Sir  Eeginald,  and  the  girls — these  were 
all  behind  them  and  would  presently  come  up. 
So  in  the  hours  of  tranquillity,  which  his  love 
made  for  her,  she  gained  marvellously  in  health 
and  strength  ;  but  Tom  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  the  spectre  of  pain  and  horror  which  she 
carried  about  with  her  was  not  destroyed,  and 
that  some  day  it  would  assert  its  presence 
dangerously.  The  fact  was,  that  Grace  lacked 
the  robust  individualism  which  enables  the 
majority  of  people,  and  especially  of  women,  to 
exult  over  their  own  exceptional  good  fortune. 
She  could  not  feel  herself  a  favourite  of  heaven  ; 
she  could  not,  as  she  would  say  pathetically,  be 
grateful.  That  thought  of  the  others,  the  ill- 
doers  as  well  as  those  who  had  suffered  wrong, 
haunted  her  perpetually.  She  saw  them  in  her 
dreams.  They  seemed  to  be  holding  out  their 
hands  to  her.  Whenever  she  was  not  wander- 
ing in  the  past,  her  heart  was  full  of  a  new  and 
incomprehensible  anguish. 

A  little  diversion,  which  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  her  mind,  was  created  by  their  meet- 
ing with  Hoosanee.  It  was  in  a  great  saal-forest, 
when  they  were  travelling  pleasantly  along  an 
easy  road,  under  a  fine  canopy  made  by  over- 
arching trees,  that  the  rajah's  faithful  servant, 
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who  had  made  up  his  mind  that  no  such  fugitives 
as  those  he  was  seeking  could  have  crossed 
Sisagarhi,  came  up  with  them. 

He  came  in  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
cavalcade  had  halted  as  it  did  habitually  between 
sunset  and  moonrise.  The  blow  on  the  hill- side 
had  done  for  him  what  his  master  had  hoped 
from  it.  The  fever  that  had  begun  to  work  in 
his  blood  had  gone,  and  his  power  and  energy 
had  returned.  The  meeting  between  him  and 
the  rajah  was  rather  that  of  intimate  friends 
than  of  master  and  servant.  When  Hoosanee 
heard  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  had  been 
fulfilled,  that  the  fair  and  gracious  maiden 
whom  they  had  travelled  so  far,  and  on  his  part 
so  hopelessly,  to  seek  was  actually  in  camp, 
he  cried  like  a  child.  '  Master !  Master ! '  he 
sobbed,  the  tears  rolhng  down  his  face.  '  Who 
will  dare  to  tell  me  now  that  the  gods  do  not 
fight  on  our  side  ?  Ah  !  if  some  miracle  would 
take  us  straight  to  the  gates  of  our  own  town  ! 
How  proudly  we  shall  enter  !  It  will  be  better 
even  than  the  night  when  first  the  Eajah  Sahib 
passed  through  our  streets  and  the  people  saluted 
him  as  Eama,  their  prince  and  hero ' 

'  That  remains  to  be  proved,  Hoosanee,' 
said  Tom,  smiling.  '  Eemember  that  I  have 
ofiended  the  people  of  Gumilcund  grievously.     I 
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doubt  whether  they  will  accept  me  as  their  rajah 
now.  But  I  am  sure  that,  for  the  love  of  those 
who  have  gone,  they  will  admit  me  for  a  time. 
And  I  have  been  mindful  of  their  interests  while 
I  was  away.  Is  it  not  strange,  Hoosanee,'  he 
went  on  dreamily,  '  now  I  have  fulfilled  my 
task  the  love  of  my  people  and  my  work  has 
come  back  to  me  ?  The  voice  that  was  silent  so 
long  spoke  to  me  again  last  night.  I  am  one  of 
you,  my  friend,  as  I  was  before.  You  are  so 
near  to  me  that  you  will  understand  this.  But 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  others  do  not.' 

'  They  will :  they  will.  Chunder  Singh  knows. 
Chunder  Singh  is  the  friend  of  his  Excellency. 
There  is  no  fear,'  said  Hoosanee  joyfully. 

Then  he  left  his  master  and  presented  him- 
self at  the  door  of  the  tent  where  Grace  was 
resting.  Kit  was  just  outside.  He  saw  him  and 
gave  a  joyful  cry  of  recognition.  Grace  heard  it 
and  started  up.  'Who  has  come?  What  has 
happened  ?  '  she  cried. 

'  Oh ! '  said  Kit,  rushing  in, '  it's  Tom's  bearer. 
It's  Hoosanee.  They  did  not  kill  him  after  all. 
Hooray  !  Hooray  !  Three  cheers  !  Grace !  Grace  ! 
mayn't  he  come  in  ?  ' 

'  Yes  !  Yes  ;  bring  him  in,'  said  Grace  joyfully. 
So  Kit  set  the  curtain  aside,  and  Hoosanee, 
whose  dark   face  was  glowing  with  happiness, 
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came  in,  and  stood  with  bowed  head  and  hands 
crossed  reverently  before  the  lady  of  his  dreams. 
As  for  Grace,  she  held  out  both  her  hands  and 
burst  into  tears. 

'  My  gracious  lady  should  laugh  :  she  should 
not  weep,'  he  said,  bending  low  over  her  hands. 

'  But  it  is  for  joy  not  for  sadness.  My  brave 
Hoosanee,  I  never  thought  to  see  you  alive 
again.  How  splendidly  you  stood  your  ground 
that  awful  night,  and  how  nobly  you  pleaded  for 
me  !  And  did  you  take  care  of  the  others  ?  Did 
you  carry  them  to  Gumilcund  safely  ?  ' 

'  ]\lissy  Sahib,'  said  Hoosanee,  a  smile  break- 
ing over  his  face,  '  it  was  not  so  easy  when  you 
had  gone.  The  ladies  cried  and  sometimes  they 
were  unreasonable  and  doubted  me,  thinking 
that,  as  I  had  given  you  up,  so  I  would  give  them 
up  ;  and  the  storm  beat  upon  us  angrily,  and 
it  was  with  diflficulty  we  dragged  ourselves  along. 
But  on  the  second  night  we  entered  the  gates  of 
our  city  and  one  ran  to  tell  our  rajah  and  he 
met  us.' 

'  And  they  were  safe  and  well — Lucy  and 
Kit's  mother,  and  the  baby  and  the  other  Mem 
Sahib  ? ' 

'  They  were  safe.  The  rajah  gave  them  lodg- 
ing in  his  palace.  But  we  did  not  see  them  again, 
for  that  very  night  we  departed  for  the  fort.' 
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'The  fort?  Dost  Ali  Klian's  fort?'  said 
Grace  shuddering.  '  That  was  wliere  the  wicked 
Soubahdar  took  me.  But  how  did  you  know, 
Hoosanee  ? ' 

'  It  had  been  told  to  one  of  my  lord's 
servants  that  we  should  find  Missy  Sahib  there. 
Dost  Ali  Khan  thought  to  buy  the  favour  of 
my  master  by  giving  her  up.' 

'  But  I  was  not  there,  Hoosanee.' 

'  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Spirit ! ' 
said  the  Indian,  bowing  low. 

Grace  gazed  at  him,  speechless  with  wonder. 

'The  fort  has  gone,'  he  went  on  solemnly. 
'  Like  a  w^ild  beast  in  its  lair  Dost  Ali  Khan  was 
destroyed.  The  day  after  Missy  Sahib  was  put 
out  the  English  came  up,  and  they  made  a  mine 
secretly  and  the  fort  was  blown  to  pieces.' 

'  With  everyone  within,'  said  Grace,  whose 
eyes  were  distended  with  horror. 

'  My  master  and  my  master's  servants 
escaped.  Some  few  of  the  defenders  may  have 
left  by  the  secret  passage.  All  the  others 
perished.' 

'  There  was  an  English  woman  there,'  said 
Grace. 

'  The  woman  who  called  herself  the  White 
Eanee,  and  to  whom  Dost  Ali  Khan  the  pre- 
tended ruler  of  the  country  did  homage,  was 
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within  tlie  fort.  She  was  slain,'  said  Hoosanee 
quietly. 

'  Slain  ! '  echoed  Grace. 

'It  is  true,  Missy  Sahib.  The  rajah  himself 
brought  her  dead  out  of  the  ruins.  I  saw  her 
in  his  arms.  He  made  a  fire  in  the  room  where 
they  had  imprisoned  him,  and  her  body  was 
consumed.  Then  he  and  I  went  out  to  meet 
the  English.' 

While  Hoosanee  was  speaking,  Grace  had 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  When  she 
looked  up  she  was  as  pale  as  death.  '  Dead  ! ' 
she  murmured, '  Vivien  dead  !  Is  it  true  ?  Then 
God  have  mercy  upon  her ! ' 

She  paused.  Hoosanee  did  not  speak,  and 
after  a  few  moments  she  went  on,  in  a  stifled 
voice,  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  herself :  '  I 
had  been  thinking  of  her,  wondering  how  it 
would  end.  But  it  is  best  so — much  best  ! 
Hoosanee,'  suddenly,  '  you  must  tell  no  one. 
Eemember !  It  is  a  secret  between  you  and 
me  and  the  rajah.' 

'  I  will  remember,  Missy  Sahib.' 

'  Let  them  think  that  she  was  taken 
prisoner,'  went  on  Grace.  '  It  may  have  been 
so.  Yes  :  that  is  the  true  explanation.  I 
wonder  I  did  not  think  of  it  before — and  the 
terror    and   horror   shook   her    reason.      Poor 
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Vivien !  I  am  sorry  I  had  hard  thoughts  of  her. 
She  was  much  too  beautiful  to  be  wicked.  It 
was  madness,  Hoosanee.  If  she  had  not  been 
mad  she  would  never  have  treated  me  so.  I 
might  have  known  it  at  once.  And  you  say 
she  is  dead  ?  ' 

'  She  is  dead,  Missy  Sahib.' 

'  It  was  best.  To  have  come  to  herself  here 
would  have  been  terrible.  But  I  cannot  think 
of  it  any  more.  Thank  you  for  telling  me,  my 
good  Hoosanee.     You  have  just  come  in  ?  ' 

'  I  rode  into  camp  an  hour  ago.  Missy  Sahib.' 

'  You  must  want  rest.  I  am  selfish  to  keep 
you  up  so  long.  Good-night  !  I  will  see  you 
again  to-morrow.' 

'  May  the  sleep  of  my  gracious  lady  be 
sweet,  and  may  the  gods  preserve  her  from 
evil ! '  said  Hoosanee  fervently. 

He  went  out,  to  find  the  rajah  waiting  for 
him  with  eager  questions.  Then  Bal  Narin 
joined  them.  A  runner  had  come  out  in  search 
of  the  rajah.  He  brought  intelligence  of  a 
great  and  notable  Ghoorka  victory,  which  had 
resulted  in  the  complete  pacification  of  the 
district  between  the  Xepaul  frontier  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Oude.  Gambler  Singh  was  triumph- 
ant. He  sent  word  that  the  rajah  must  join 
him  in  his  camp  near   Janhpore,  and  that  he 
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would  tell  off  a  detachment  to  escort  him  to 
Giimilcund,  as  a  part  of  the  Doab,  which  he 
would  have  to  cross  on  his  journey,  was  said  to 
be  still  in  an  unsettled  condition. 

When  questioned  about  the  state  of  the 
country  generally,  the  runner  reported  that 
Delhi  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by 
assault  a  few  days  since  ;  but  that  Lucknow 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers. 

This  was  joyful  news  to  the  rajah.  '  If 
Delhi  is  taken  the  worst  is  over,'  he  said  to  his 
servants.  '  And  our  Gumilcund  men  will  be  in 
it.  If  we  reach  our  city  safely,  I  will  put  my- 
self at  the  head  of  another  little  army  and  join 
the  forces  that  will  be  marching  to  Lucknow. 
What  do  you  say,  Billy  ?  Will  you  join 
me?' 

'  I  will  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  his 
Excellency,'  said  Bal  Narin.  '  But  let  him  have 
a  care ! ' 

'Of  what,  Billy?  ' 

'  Of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods.  Excellency.' 

'  You  think  I  am  too  prosperous,  Billy? 
Don't  alarm  yourself.  I  shall  have  my  knock- 
down presently.' 

'  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  such  things,'  said 
Hoosanee.  '  The  Eajah  Sahib,  as  we  know, 
has  risked  his  life  in  two  dangerous  enterprises. 
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It    is    fitting    now    that   he   remains   with    his 
people  in  Gumilcund.' 

'  Time  enough  to  discuss  our  further  move- 
ments when  we  have  reached  that  haven  of 
rest,'  said  Tom,  dismissing  them  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand. 


And  so,  when  the  moon  rose  that  nicfht,  thev 
went  on  together  joyfully.  One  more  halt  in 
the  Terai,  and  a  short  day's  march  through  the 
forest  brought  them  to  the  borders  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Maharajah  of  Nepaul,  when 
they  entered  upon  the  vast  agricultural  plains 
of  Upper  India,  held  then  by  the  British  and 
Ghoorka  armies. 

Concerning  this  part  of  the  journey,  which, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  monotonous,  there  is  very  little  to  record. 
The  rajah's  diary,  to  which  he  returned  about 
this  time,  deals  more  with  feelinos  and  states  of 
mind  than  with  events.  I  gather  from  it  that, 
as  the  days  went  by,  his  deep  interest  in  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  his  lot  had  been  cast  revived. 
He  was  impatient,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
that  of  his  friends,  to  be  in  Gumilcund  again. 
He  took  a  more  wholesome  and  a  larger  view  of 
life.     Away  from  the  pestilential  swamps  of  the 
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fever-haunted  jungle,  and  under  the  wide  benign 
nant  sky,  he  could  forget  the  wild  agony  of  de- 
spair that  for  so  many  days  had  bound  him  in 
prison  ;  he  could  believe  that  it  was  not  mad- 
ness, but  a  sound  philosophy,  which  caused  men 
everywhere  to  exj^ect  and  to  work  for  the 
redemption  of  humanity. 

Here  and  there  he  speaks  of  Grace,  but  only 
briefly.  '  My  darling  is  better,'  he  writes  on 
one  occasion.  '  I  think  Hoosanee  is  doing  her 
good.  He  understands  how  to  make  her  com- 
fortable. I  really  think  she  is  at  home  in  her 
tent.'  And  again,  '  There  is  something  on  her 
mind  still.  If  she  could  tell  it,  the  look  of 
haunting  terror,  which  goes  to  my  very  soul, 
might  leave  her  eyes.  But  I  dare  not  urge  her.' 
And  yet  again,  '  A  woman  should  be  with  her  ; 
one  she  has  known  and  loved.  Thank  God  she 
will  find  friends  at  Gumilcund !  Perhaps  her 
mother  would  come  if  I  sent  for  her.  She  will 
not  be  happy  until  she  has  told  what  is  on  her 
mind.  Will  she  then?  God  help  my  darhng 
and  send  her  rest  and  peace ! '  From  Bal 
Narin,  who  would  not  go  back  to  his  native 
valley  until  he  had  seen  his  friends  at  the  end 
of  their  journey,  I  learn  that  the  young  rajah, 
who  travelled  in  semi-Oriental  dress,  but  who 
did  not  now  disguise  from  anyone  that  he  was  of 
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European  origin,  won  hearts  wherever  he  went 
by  his  grace  and  dignity.  To  this  day  most  of 
these  people  beheve  that  there  was  something 
supernatural  about  him.  At  the  villages,  when 
there  was  difficulty  about  the  supplies  of  food 
and  firing,  he  had  only  to  come  forward  and 
speak  and  his  orders  were  obeyed  without  delay. 
To  himself  his  power  over  the  native  mind,  which 
he  could  not  help  seeing  and  acknowledging,  was 
a  mystery.  I,  who  look  at  this  part  of  his 
history  in  the  light  not  only  of  what  went  before 
but  of  what  followed,  can  find  an  explanation. 
In  him  the  indomitable  pluck,  the  perseverance, 
the  rectitude,  and  stern  sense  of  justice,  which 
have  enabled  a  Western  people  to  conquer  and 
hold  dominion  in  the  East,  were  combined  with 
the  softer,  more  graceful  and  endearing  qualities 
of  the  race  with  which  he  was  allied,  although 
at  that  time  he  did  not  know  it,  no  less  by  birth 
than  by  circumstances.  Gracious  as  well  as 
great,  sympathetic  as  well  as  strong,  feehng  at 
every  point  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  tolerant  in  them  of  the  weaknesses, 
whose  germs,  covered  but  not  destroyed  by  his 
Western  training,  he  found  in  himself,  yet, 
rising  above  them  by  his  proud  indifference 
to  selfish  considerations,  his  quickness  to  exe- 
cute what  his  brain  had  devised  ;   and,   more 
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than  all,  by  his  keen  spiritual  insight,  Thomas 
Gregory  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  him- 
self a  living  parable.  So  in  my  fanciful  moments 
I  have  imagined  may  society  be,  when  the  two 
great  branches  of  humanity's  noblest  family, 
which  have  been  separated  so  long,  will  consent 
not  only  to  meet,  but  to  meet  on  the  same 
ground  ;  when  they  will  take  one  from  the  other 
as  brothers  should  ;  when  they  will  sit  down 
together  at  the  rich  feast  of  stored-up  experience 
wrought  out  painfully  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
dividing  oceans ;  when  they  will  realise  that  one 
requires  the  other,  and  that  only  from  sympathy 
and  mutual  concession  can  spring  the  union,  out 
of  which,  as  some  of  us  hope,  a  perfectness  such 
as  the  world  has  never  known  will  grow. 

But  this  is  in  the  future  still ;  and  our  present 
business  is  with  the  rajah  on  his  march  to  Gumil- 
cund.  They  made  a  slight  detour  to  visit  Gambler 
Singh  in  his  camp  near  Janhpore  ;  and  I  am  told 
that  the  greeting  they  received  from  that 
magnificent  young  officer  was  of  the  warmest. 
He  was  highly  elated  with  his  own  success,  con- 
cerning which  he  had  much  to  say  to  his  friend, 
while  his  delight  and  admiring  sympathy  over  the 
happy  accomplishment  of  the  feat,  which  when 
they  met  before  he  had  judged  to  be  impossible, 
were  inexhaustible.     During  the  few  hours  they 
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spent  together  in  the  young  Captain's  tent  Tom 
had  to  give  over  and  over  again  his  account  of 
the  various  incidents  of  their  journey.  Then 
Bal  Narin  was  called  in  to  receive  his  meed  of 
praise  and  substantial  reward,  which  he  did 
modestly,  asserting  that  he  was  but  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  gods  and  demons,  who 
were  bent  upon  honouring  the  Eajah  Sahib. 
Finally,  having  hinted  at  his  wish  to  be  thus 
distinguished,  Gambler  Singh  was  introduced 
to  Grace,  who  thanked  him  in  graceful  and 
touching  words  for  the  assistance  he  had 
rendered  to  her  friends  in  their  search.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  her  best  days.  She  was  con- 
scious of  everything  that  went  on  around  her, 
and  the  hope  of  being  in  Gumilcund  soon,  of 
seeing  her  friends,  and  gladdening  their  hearts 
with  the  news  of  her  deHverance,  although  it 
could  not  lift  from  her  face  the  shadow  that 
rested  there  continually,  gave  to  her  an 
expression  of  tremulous  anticipation  that  was 
curiously  pathetic.  This,  with  her  dehcacy  of 
form,  her  low  voice  and  gentle  manner,  and  the 
white  purity  of  her  perfect  face,  made  an  un- 
dying impression  on  the  mind  of  the  chivalrous 
young  soldier.  When,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  the  rajah,  he  left  the  English  girl's  tent, 
his  dark  face  was  glowing  with  a  new  enthu- 
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siasm.  '  A  few  days  ago,  my  brother,'  lie  said, 
grasping  Tom's  hand,  '  I  could  not  understand 
you.  Now  it  is  clear  to  me.  She  is  a  fair  and 
noble  woman — one  for  whom  a  true  man  would 
willingly  lay  down  his  Hfe.  That  I  have  been 
able  to  help  you  to  save  her  will  be  a  joyful 
memory  to  me  as  long  as  I  live.' 

Later  he  said,  meditatively,  '  Is  she  a  type  ? 
Are  there  many  like  her  in  England  ? ' 

'  There  are  many  as  beautiful,  and  true,  and 
courageous,'  answered  Tom.  '  Although  to  me, 
naturally,  she  stands  alone.' 

'  Then  I  can  understand  your  greatness,'  said 
Gambier  Singh. 

'  You  must  visit  us  and  see  our  women  at 
home,'  answered  Tom  with  a  smile. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV 

MORE   FUGITIVES   IX    GUMILCUXD 

They  could  not  spend  more  than  a  day  and 
a  night  in  Gambier  Singh's  hospitable  camp. 
Moreover,  the  gallant  Httle  Ghoorka  army  had 
work  to  do.  It  had  been  reinforced  by  Enghsh 
officers  and  troops,  and  it  was  bound  on  an  expe- 
dition south  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  a  body  of 
rebels  who,  having  escaped  the  swords  and 
guns  of  Havelcck's  Highlanders,  were  rushing 
up  to  hide  themselves  in  the  mountains.  But 
Gambier  Singh,  with  the  full  consent  of  his 
fellow  officers,  both  British  and  Xepaulese, 
would  not  let  his  friends  depart  unattended.  An 
escort,  sufficiently  strong  to  make  them  respected 
both  by  insurgent  villagers  and  fugitive  sepoys, 
was  told  off  to  protect  them  on  their  further 
journey,  and  he  added  to  their  travelling  stores 
such  comforts  as  he  could  command. 

Both    parties,   the    Enghsh    rajah,   with    his 
Nepaulese     escort,    and    the    Ghoorka     arrav, 
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started  with  light  hearts,  for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  now  that  the  tide  of  affairs  in  the  peninsula 
had  changed  for  the  better.  Delhi  was  taken 
by  assault ;  the  news  was  in  every  mouth.  The 
King  of  Delhi  was  a  captive ;  his  army  was 
scattered  and  destroyed  ;  and  although,  while 
Oude  was  in  insurrection,  and  Lucknow  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  a  vast  array 
reinforced  by  the  mutinous  contingent  from 
Gwalior  still  held  the  field,  the  mutiny  could 
not  be  said  to  be  crushed,  there  was  good  hope 
now  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  extinguish  it. 

With  the  intelligence  from  Delhi,  which  was 
brought  by  swift  runners  to  the  Ghoorka  camp, 
Tom  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  good 
account  of  his  Gumilcund  levies.  They  were 
specially  mentioned  as  having  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  assault.  What  he  did  not 
know  then,  but  what  he  heard  later,  was  that 
these  men  of  Gumilcund  had  earned  the  praise 
even  of  the  heroic  Nicholson.  On  the  day  after 
the  assault,  when  the  gallant  English  soldiers, 
who  had  fought  like  lions  and  shed  their  blood 
like  heroes,  fell  prone  to  the  temptation  thrown 
in  their  way  by  their  enemies,  and  lay  about, 
stupid  as  sheep,  in  the  streets  and  courts  of  the 
city  they  had  so  brilHantly  won,  it  was  a  band 
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of  Gumilcund  men,  who,  by  their  steadfastness 
and  intrepidity,  prevented  the  day  of  dis- 
honour from  being,  to  many  of  them,  a  day  of 
disaster. 

This  the  rajah  heard  at  Gumilcund,  whither, 
as  there  is  nothing  in  his  further  journey  to 
deserve  a  special  record,  we  must  now  return. 

The  English  ladies  in  the  palace  had  settled 
down,  as  we  shall  remember,  into  a  peaceful  and 
well-cared -for,  if  somewhat  monotonous,  life. 
They  never  went  out  into  the  streets  of  the  city. 
This  was  by  the  advice  of  Chunder  Singh  and 
LutfuUah,  who  feared  that  the  people,  looking 
upon  them  as,  in  some  sort,  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  their  rajah,  might  show  signs  of  hostility 
if  they  appeared  amongst  them.  As  for  those 
grave  personages  themselves,  they  had  overcome 
their  first  feelings  of  doubt  and  suspicion. 

By  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  the 
rajah's  message  from  the  village  in  the  Doab, 
where  he  halted  to  rescue  the  English  prisoners, 
and  received  the  intelligence  which  sent  him  to 
Azimgurh  and  Nepaul,  had  arrived.  It  had 
been  immediately  obeyed.  Before  Grace  and 
Kit  were  found  Mrs.  Lyster  shared  the  hospitality 
of  the  English  rajah's  palace,  and  the  two  young 
officers,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  an 
ignominious  death,  were  resting  and  recruiting 

6  2 
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their  strength  in  the  Eesident's  comfortable 
house. 

This  message  had  brought  hope  back  to  the 
city.  Their  rajah  had  not  completely  deserted 
them.  He  sent  word  that  he  would  return,  that 
wherever  he  went  he  was  mindful  chiefly  of  their 
interests,  that  he  would  die  rather  than  betray 
them ;  and  they  believed  him.  Over  the  com- 
mon people,  in  fact,  to  whom  the  contents  of 
tliis  letter  was  made  known,  his  influence  was 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by  what 
had  taken  place.  His  mysterious  departure,  his 
extraordinary  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  Dost 
Ali  Khan  the  deadly  enemy  of  Gumilcund,  with 
the  destruction  of  the  fort,  from  which  the  city 
and  State  had  so  often  been  threatened,  con- 
firmed their  belief  that  the  gods  were  in  league 
with  their  rajah,  and  that,  while  he  continued 
to  rule  over  them,  peace  and  prosperity  were 
assured  to  the  State. 

And  in  fact  this  small  principahty  was,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing,  like  one  of  those 
islands  in  the  Southern  Seas  which  awful  coral 
reefs  guard  from  the  onslaught  of  stormy  waves. 
To  her  very  doors  the  tempest  raged.  From 
east  and  west,  from  north  and  south,  the  posts, 
which  had  again  begun  to  run,  brought  news  of 
mutinous  armies  in  possession  of  the  country, 
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of  burning  villages  and  sacked  cities,  of  robber- 
tribes  pursuing  unchecked  their  career  of 
violence,  and  of  peasants  fleeing  from  their  un- 
reaped  fields.  She  remained  untouched — a  for- 
tress and  a  refuge. 

In  the  palace  things  were  not  so  dull  as  they 
had  been.  Chunder  Singh  and  Lutfullah  paid 
daily  visits  to  the  ladies,  to  assure  themselves 
that  they  wanted  for  nothing.  The  message 
from  the  rajah  and  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Lyster 
raised  their  drooping  spirits.  Mrs.  Durant  began 
to  hope  that  she  might  one  day  see  her  darling 
Kit  again,  and  Lucy  was  better  able  to  excuse 
herself  for  what  she  still  looked  upon  as  her  own 
cowardly  desertion  of  her  cousin  and  friend. 

As  for  Mrs.  Lyster,  I  am  afraid  it  would  take 
more  space  than  I  have  at  my  command  to  do 
anything  like  justice  to  her  feelings.  When, 
after  her  long  and  toilsome  journey,  she  was 
carried  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and 
her  litter  being  set  down  in  the  cool  marble 
court  of  the  quarter  allotted  to  the  European 
ladies,  she  found  herself  surrounded  with  gentle 
and  sympathetic  faces,  she  was  as  one  in  a  dream. 
Long  after,  as  she  has  told  me  since,  it  abode  in 
her  mind  like  a  picture  in  a  vision.  There  were 
little  Lucy,  with  her  pure  white  skin  and  golden 
hair  and  pathetic  eyes,  from  which  the  dream  of 
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horror  had  not  yet  passed  away ;  and  the  pale- 
faced  mother  eager — so  eager — for  news,  yet  not 
venturing  to  ask  a  question  until  the  haggard, 
wild-eyed  visitor  had  been  refreshed  and  com- 
forted ;  and  Aglaia,  like  a  child-angel  with  love 
and  wonder  in  her  face,  and  close  to  her  the 
dusky-faced  Sumbaten,  pouring  out  broken 
words  of  welcome  and  offers  of  assistance  ;  and 
little  Dick,  rosy  and  sweet,  at  sight  of  whom  the 
poor  fugitive  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  wept.  Her  baby  had  been  shot — her  soft 
innocent  little  darling — shot,  in  the  arms  of  its 
father,  who  had  torn  it  from  the  ayah  to  protect 
it  with  his  own  body.  And  then  he  had  fallen 
too,  and  when,  cold  and  still  as  lifeless  stone,  she 
leant  over  them  to  staunch  their  life-blood,  he 
whispered  to  her  hoarsely,  '  For  the  sake  of  our 
children  in  England,  escape  ! ' 

She  had  escaped — oh,  God  !  she  had  escaped  ! 
But  was  not  life  far  bitterer  than  death  ? 

They  knew  how  it  was  with  her.  Everyone 
of  them  had  gone  through  her  hour  of  worse 
than  martyrdom,  so  they  waited  silently  till  she 
looked  up  again  and  made  a  pathetic  effort  to 
smile  and  thank  them  ;  and  then  Aglaia,  who, 
having  been  the  first  comer,  continued  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  palace,  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  Aglaia's  ayah  followed,  and  she  was  given 
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clear  water  and  fresh  garments,  and  when  she  was 
ready  she  was  brought  out  again  to  the  rajah's 
summer-house,  where  an  Enghsh  tea,  with  tinned 
meats  and  wheaten  bread,  and  luscious  Eastern 
fruits,  was  spread  out. 

It  was  then,  as  she  has  told  me,  that  her 
perplexity  began.  She  was  asked  a  number  of 
questions  which  she  could  not  answer.  Aglaia 
stood  up  before  her,  and  besought  earnestly  to 
be  told  where  Daddy  Tom  was,  and  why  he  did 
not  come  back,  and  when,  thinking  naturally 
the  poor  child  was  asking  for  one  of  the  dead, 
she  said  that  she  had  not  seen  him,  Lucy  inter- 
posed quickly:  '  Oh  I  she  means  the  rajah  ;  don't 
you  know  ?     He  sent  you  here.' 

'The  rajah!  Daddy  Tom!'  echoed  Mrs. 
Lyster. 

'  Of  course  you  know  he  is  an  EngHshman,' 
said  Lucy. 

'  It  was  no  Englisliman  saved  us,'  said  ]Mrs. 
Lyster,  shaking  her  head.     '  Ask  the  others  ! ' 

'  Oh  !  but  it  was  ;  it  was  Tom.  I  think  his 
second  English  name  is  Gregory.  It's  a  funny 
story.  Grace  told  me  part  of  it,'  said  Lucy, 
'  and  I  heard  the  rest  here.  Surely  he  told 
you  about  Grace ' 

'  And  about  Kit,  my  sweet  Kit,  my  little 
hero  ! '  said  Mrs.  Durant,  weeping. 
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'  Grace  !  Kit !  I  don't  understand.  I  think 
indeed  we  must  be  playing  at  cross-purposes. 
God  knows  it  would  give  me  the  truest  happi- 
ness to  relieve  your  anxieties :  you  who  have 
received  me  so  kindly.  But  what  can  I  tell  you 
but  the  truth?  We  were  saved  by  an  Indian 
prince,  a  young  man.  He  came  to  see  us  in  the 
headman's  hut,  late  at  night,  after  he  had  killed 
twenty  of  our  captors  with  his  own  hand.  He 
told  us  he  was  the  rajah  of  this  place,  and  he 
would  send  us  here  with  soldiers  of  his  own. 
But,  Tom — Thomas  Gregory !  what  do  you 
mean  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Lyster,  in  great  agitation. 
'  I  knew  an  Enghshman  of  that  name  once.' 

' But  you  don't,  you  cant,  mean  to  say  that 
you  know  nothing  more  ! '  said  Lucy.  '  Think, 
for  heaven's  sake !  Try  your  hardest  to  re- 
member.' 

'  Try  to  remember  ?  Do  you  think  I  could 
forget  ?  In  the  depths  of  our  despair,  I  and  those 
two  poor  boys,  who  were  dying  under  my  eyes  ; 
not  knowing  what  fresh  horrors  each  fresh  day 
might  have  in  store  for  us  ;  living  on  and  praying 
to  a  God  who,  we  still  believed,  was  a  God  of 
Mercy,  to  let  us  die  swiftly,  and  our  pains  and 
troubles  end ;  all  at  once,  in  a  moment,  at  dead 
of  night,  dragged  out  to  what  we  thought  must 
be  the  swift  and  sudden  death  we  had  prayed 
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for ;  and  then  to  find  ourselves  safe,  our  bonds 
loosened,  our  enemies  gone,  kind  and  gracious 
friends  about  us,  with  words  of  hope  which 
have  been  fully — fully  redeemed  upon  their 
lips  !  Forget !  we  should  be  monsters  of  ingra- 
titude if  w^e  forgot.  If  I  could  ever  return  it, 
ever  show — but  that  would  be  impossible,'  cried 
Mrs.  Lyster  wildly. 

*  Yes,  impossible,'  said  the  ladies  together. 
And  Lucy  added  softly,  '  Tom  has  been  our 
good  ancrel.  But  it  was  for  Grace's  sake.  We 
must  not  forget  that.  He  sent  for  us  because 
of  her.  Do  you  know,  all  of  you,  she  might 
have  escaped  alone,  long  before,  and  we,  God 
only  know^s  where  we  should  have  been !  He 
was  searching  for  Grace  when  he  rescued  you, 
Mrs.  Lyster  ;  he  is  searching  for  her  still.  Most 
likely  she  is  dead,  and  then  he  will  die  too  ! ' 

'  Oh  !  Lucy  !  Lucy  !  Don't  talk  so  wildly  ! ' 
said  Mrs.  Durant.  '  Look  at  Aglaia  and  think 
of  me  !     You  are  frightening  Mrs.  Lyster.' 

'  I  am  not  frightened,'  said  the  poor  lady, 
'  only  bewildered.  My  Thomas  Gregory  was 
such  an  interesting  boy.  At  least,  we  thought 
him  so  at  first.  Then  some  one  said  he  was 
more  than  half  a  native.  There  was  a  curious 
story  about  him,'  she  went  on  gropingly.  '  He 
was  going  out,  they  said,  to  inherit  the  wealth 
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of  an  Indian  rajah.  Dear  !  how  strangely  things 
come  round.  If — with  a  Httle  laugh — '  I  had 
only  known  he  was  Thomas  Gregory ' 

'  Was  he  going  on  with  his  search  ?  '  said 
Lucy. 

'  Yes ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  I  must  have 
given  him  a  clue.  His  servant  questioned 
me  ! ' 

'  Hoosanee,  our  good  Hoosanee  ! '  cried  Lucy, 
clapping  her  hands. 

'  He  struck  me  as  being  rather  artful,'  said 
Mrs.  Lyster. 

'  So  he  is,  but  it  is  in  his  master's  service,' 
said  Lucy  joyously.  '  Hoosanee  is  a  man  of 
resource.     I  am  sure  they  are  safe  now.' 

'  God  grant  it ! '  said  poor  Mrs.  Durant, 
breaking  into  tears  and  sobs.  '  If  he  were  not 
such  a  darhng — much  too  good  for  this  world — 
I  might  hope  too  !  Oh  !  Kit,  my  poor  Kit,  my 
pretty  Kit,  I  can  see  your  brave  little  face  now 
as  you  went  away!  How  I  kept  still  I  don't 
know.     I  was  paralysed.' 

'  If  Grace  had  been  paralysed,  we  should 
none  of  us  have  been  here  to  tell  the  tale,'  said 
Lucy,  with  a  sort  of  disdain,  which  was  as 
much  for  herself  as  for  these  others,  on  her  pale 
face. 

'  How  she  found  strength  to  do  it  I  can't 
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imagine,'  said  little  Dick's  motlier.  '  But  for 
baby ' 

'  Oh  ! '  interposed  Lucy, '  we  all  had  our  own 
reasons,  of  course.  As  a  fact,  I  believe  we 
couldn't  have  done  any  differently  ! ' 

'It  is  all  very  mysterious,'  said  Dick's 
mother  ;  '  but  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  so 
sardonic  about  it,  Lucy.  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  our  lives  are  spared.  I  am  sure  I 
am,  both  for  myself  and  dear  little  baby.' 

'  Don't  I  Don't ! '  cried  Lucy  passionately. 
'  You  hurt  me !  Thankful !  How  can  I  be 
thankful  ?  Till  Grace  and  Kit  are  here  beside 
me,  I  shall  not  be  thankful.  I  know  I  am 
wicked  ;  but  I  can't  help  myself.  It's  in  me.' 
And  then  she  turned  away,  and  gripped  Aglaia 
by  the  arm.  '  Come ! '  she  said,  '  you  won't 
reason  with  me  or  try  to  make  me  good.  Let 
us  find  Sumbaten,  and  see  what  she  is  doing  for 
Mrs.  Lyster ! ' 

They  looked  after  her,  as  with  a  defiant 
step  she  went  away  along  the  avenue,  and  Mrs. 
Durant  sighed  deeply,  while  Dick's  mother 
shook  her  head,  and  said  that  Lucy's  temper 
did  not  improve.  It  was  a  pity  they  could  not 
see  her  more  subdued  and  humbled.  As  for 
Mrs.  Lyster,  she  sat  very  silent.  She  was  gazing 
out  into  the   soft  rose   lilac  of  the  narrowing 
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heavens,  and  thinking  of  the  young  fellow  who 
had  been  her  companion  on  that  delightful 
voyage,  that  seemed  now  so  long  ago — the 
young  fellow  whom  she  had  liked  and  admired 
until  a  certain  strange  day,  when  he  mystified 
her  and  others  by  putting  on  an  Oriental  robe, 
and  assuming,  with  such  marvellous  perfection, 
the  speech  and  manners  of  an  Oriental  grandee. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

NEWS   OF    MEERUT — GENERAL     ELTOIS'   FINDS   A 
NEW   SPHERE 

The  message  from  the  rajah  and  Mrs.  Lyster's 
arrival  did,  as  I  have  said,  revive  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  ladies  in  Gumilcund  ;  but  many 
weary  days  and  nights  were  destined  to  go  by 
before  they  could  receive  certain  news  of  their 
friends.  In  the  meantime  the  posts,  which  ran 
now  with  tolerable  regularity,  brought  them  a 
variety  of  intelligence — some  of  it  depressing  ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  tending  to  hope.  That, 
though  the  North-West  had  failed  in  prepared- 
ness for  the  crisis,  the  gallant  rulers  of  the  Pun- 
jaub  had  not  only  held  their  own,  but  were 
pouring  down  reinforcements  to  the  army  before 
Delhi,  while  from  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Alla- 
habad men  and  munitions  of  war  were  being 
marched  up  country,  Chunder  Singh  told  them 
with  exultation.  Delhi,  he  was  sure,  would  not 
long  hold  out,  and  then,  as  he  too  sanguinely 
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believed,    the    insurrection    would    be    at    an 
end. 

They  received  private  intelligence  too. 
Strange  and  pathetic,  as  some  of  us  will  re- 
member very  well,  were  the  letters  exchanged 
between  friends  and  relatives  in  those  strange 
days.  You  would  mourn  a  dear  friend  as  dead, 
and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  one  wonderful  morn- 
ing you  would  see  a  letter  in  his  well-known  hand- 
writing ;  and  when,  with  beating  heart,  feehng 
as  if  a  missive  had  come  to  you  from  the  grave, 
you  would  tear  it  open,  you  would  find  that  your 
friend  had  given  up  you  as  lost,  and  was  writing 
to  you  joyfully  as  one  brought  back  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  These  were  the  bright  spots — 
the  red-letter  days — in  that  time  of  anguish.  Of 
those  other  letters  which  brought  no  joy,  only 
a  fearful  confirmation  of  our  worst  fears — tlie 
letters  which  told  us  of  the  tender  hunted  to 
death — of  the  fair  and  fragile  giving  way  under 
the  awful  strain  of  horror,  and  sleeping,  as  we 
fondly  beheved,  in  the  bosom  of  their  God — of 
the  beautiful,  the  strong,  the  noble  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth  and  the  plenitude  of  their 
service — yes,  of  these,  too,  we  carry  about  with 
us  memories,  and  the  bitterness  of  those  memo- 
ries will  never  fade  until  we  meet  our  beloved 
on  the  further  shore.     Of  news  such  as  these 
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there  is  happily  no  question  here.  Mrs.  Durant 
heard  of  her  husband.  He  had  escaped  from 
Nowgong  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  having  been 
surrounded  and  actually  imprisoned  for  a  season 
by  a  body  of  his  own  men  who,  though  pledged 
to  the  mutineers,  were  unwilling  to  injure  him 
personally.  Mrs.  Lyster  knew  of  her  own  the 
very  worst.  Little  Dick's  father  had  been 
summoned  to  Allahabad  shortly  before  the  out- 
break at  NowgODg,  and  joyful  news  it  was  to 
him  that  his  wife  and  son  were  safe  at  loyal 
Gumilcund.  Lucy  was  encouraged  by  letters 
from  Meerut,  and  she  sent  back  such  encourage- 
ment as  she  could.  Tom — they  would  know  who 
Tom  was — had  left  everything  and  run  the  risk 
of  rebellion  in  his  wonderful  httle  State,  which 
Lucy  remarked  parenthetically  was  like  the 
Garden  of  Eden  before  the  Pall,  just  to  search 
for  Grace  and  Kit.  He  had  not  come  back  ;  but 
he  had  been  heard  of,  and  it  was  the  belief  of 
everyone  that  he  would  succeed,  so  she  bego-ed 
her  uncle,  and  aunt,  and  cousins  to  keep  up  their 
spirits  and  to  hope  for  the  best. 

They  smiled  when  they  read  the  fly-away 
letter.  It  was  hke  herself;  but  it  was  not  very 
satisfactory  to  them.  And  indeed  the  family 
were  in  miserable  case  just  then.  General 
Elton,  who  had  barely  recovered  from  the  effects 
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of  his  wound,  was  about  again ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  bolder  counsels  which  began  from  this 
time  to  prevail  in  Meerut  were  due  in  large 
measure  to  his  advice  and  assistance.  But  he 
himself  was,  if  that  were  possible,  a  greater 
anxiety  to  his  friends  than  when  he  had  been 
lying  at  the  point  of  death,  for  then  they  at  least 
knew  the  worst.  Now  his  restlessness  and 
irritability  were  such  that  they  could  never  for  a 
single  instant  be  sure  of  him. 

Accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  take  a  large 
§hare  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  his  personal 
inactivity  galled  him.  He  had  no  civil  authority, 
and  the  collapse  of  the  magnificent  army  with 
which  for  so  many  years  it  had  been  his  pride 
to  be  connected,  had  deprived  him,  at  a  stroke, 
of  his  military  occupation.  Meanwhile  the 
state  of  anarchy,  into  which  the  province  was 
fallino^,  cut  him  to  the  soul,  the  more  so  that 
he  felt  convinced  something  might  be  done  to 
check  it. 

With  the  Asiatic  nothing  goes  so  far  as 
audacity,  a  quality  which  he  cannot  understand, 
and,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  does 
not  believe  in.  Where  he  sees  unflinching  bold- 
ness, he  suspects  hidden  strength,  and  as  often 
as  not  he  will  throw  down  his  arms  rather  than 
have  them  forced  from  him.     So  the  General 
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was  never  tired  of  preaching,  but  for  some  time 
no  one  would  listen  to  him. 

Then  there  came  a  change.  From  the  hills, 
where,  when  the  storm  broke,  he  had  been 
enjoying  his  well-earned  holiday,  the  gallant 
collector,  Dunlop,  came  down.  He  was  armed 
with  the  authority  of  a  magistrate  over  the 
districts  surrounding  Meerut,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everyone,  he  asserted  his  determination 
of  exercising  it  without  delay.  He  would  march 
out  alone  if  no  one  cared  to  join  him,  and  it 
was  his  belief  that  the  terror  of  the  En^^lish 
name,  reinforced  by  the  outcries  of  the  unfor- 
tunate people,  whose  lands  had  been  ravaged  by 
a  brutal  soldiery,  would  carry  him  along. 

Dunlop  was  one  of  those  Englishmen  who 
believed  in  audacity. 

But  if  a  few  volunteers  amongst  those  whom 
the  breaking  up  of  the  old  order  had  deprived 
of  occupation  would  put  themselves  under  his 
orders,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  country  woidd  be  more  easily  and 
swiftly  accompHshed. 

We  may  imagine,  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  describe,  the  efiect  of  this  announce- 
ment on  the  fiery  soul  of  the  old  General.  As 
a  war-horse  that  scents  the  battle-field  afar  ofi"; 
as  a  Moslem  soldier,  who  sees  the  pearly  gates 
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of  his  Paradise  slowly  opening  like  a  flower 
across  the  clouds  and  thunder  of  tumultuous 
war,  so  he  felt  when,  to  the  deep  dismay  of  his 
family,  he  went  up  to  Dunlop  and  offered  him 
his  sword.  Numbers  followed  his  example,  but 
of  the  brilliant  and  successful  campaign  in  which 
they  took  part  there  is  no  need  to  write  here. 
It  has  its  place  in  history. 

Twice  the  seasoned  old  soldier  rode  out  with 
the  gallant  little  corps,  called  the  Khakee 
Bessalah,  on  account  of  its  dust-coloured  uni- 
form, and  twice  he  returned  to  his  tremblincr 
wife  and  children,  safe,  but  triumphant.  As  for 
Trixy,  though  no  less  anxious  than  her  sisters, 
she  did  not  once  bid  her  father  stay.  I  rather 
think  she  would  have  liked  to  march  with  them. 
'  One  of  us  ought  to  have  been  a  boy,'  she  said 
to  her  mother  one  day.  '  Women  have  far  the 
worst  of  it — sitting  at  h  ome  and  watching  and  weep- 
ing— it  is  very  hard  work  and  rather  humiliating.' 

'  Hush  !  Trixy;  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
saying,'  said  Lady  Elton.  And  then  the  wild 
look  that  they  all  dreaded  to  see  came  over  her 
face,  and  she  cried  out  piteously,  '  Yes,  child,  you 
are  right.  I  have  too  many  daughters,  and  the 
world  is  cruel  to  women.  If  a  man  dies,  he 
dies  fighting.     K  a  woman  dies ' 

'Darhng,   you   must  not,'    broke   in   Trixy 
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vehemently.  '  I  am  a  little  idiot.  Forgive  me  ! 
And  do  you  know — listen,  dearest,  and  don't 
look  so — do  vou  know  that  I  have  been  having? 
the  strangest  dreams  about  our  Grace  ?  When 
she  comes  back ' 

*  When,  oh  !  Trixy,  when ' 

'  Listen,  dear,  hear  me  to  the  end  !  When 
she  comes  back,  I  believe  we  shall  find  that 
she  has  the  spirit  of  a  heroine,  if  not  of  a  hero.' 

It  was  curious  that  this  conversation,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time  for  many  days,  Grace's 
name  was  mentioned  before  her  mother,  pre- 
ceded by  only  a  few  hours  the  arrival  of  the 
letter  from  Lucy.  It  brought  a  slender  ray  of 
comfort  to  Lady  Elton,  and  now  her  one  idea 
was  to  reach  Gumilcund  herself.  She  dared  not 
speak  of  it  to  anyone  ;  but,  all  the  more  for  her 
silence,  it  haunted  her  mind  day  and  night.  If 
she  could  only  go  !  K  she  could  only  go !  Xow 
that  her  husband  was  well  and  she  could  feel 
that  Meerut  was  a  safe  refuge  for  the  girls,  the 
spirit  of  passionate  restlessness,  which  had  once 
nearly  shaken  her  reason,  took  possession  of  her 
with  increased  violence. 

Sometimes  it  was  like  a  madness.  She  would 
watch  her  girls  and  the  servants  furtively,  and 
plan  how  she  could  evade  them  and  slip  away 
silently.     One  evening  she  got  up  in  her  sleep 
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and  reached  as  far  as  the  door ;  but  Yaseen 
Khan,  the  faithful  bearer,  was  stretched  across 
the  threshold,  and  the  noise  he  made,  when  she 
tried  to  step  over  him,  awoke  her  and  aroused 
the  tent.  After  that  they  took  fright  and 
watched  her  more  closely. 

When  her  reason  was  nearly  giving  way 
under  the  strain,  and  she  had  begun  to  beg 
piteously,  not  knowing  what  she  said,  to  be  taken 
to  Gumilcund,  where  it  was  now  her  possessing 
idea  that  Grace  was  kept  in  prison,  a  strange 
thing  happened.  A  messenger  from  Gumilcund 
found  his  way  into  Meerut.  Trixy  saw  him  come 
in,  and  she  recognised  in  him,  as  she  believed, 
the  faquir  who  had  brought  the  first  letter  from 
Tom,  and  under  whose  convoy  Bertie  Liston  had 
left  the  station.  Supposing  his  message  to  be 
addressed  to  the  General  in  command,  she  ran 
back  to  their  tent  with  the  information.  She 
had  scarcely  time  to  give  her  news  before  Yaseen 
Khan  rushed  in,  crying  out,  '  A  letter  !  a  letter ! 
Missy  Sahib  is  safe.' 

The  General  was  in  liis  tent,  furbishing  up 
his  arms,  which  had  seen  hard  service  lately. 
'  Silence,  you  foolish  fellow,'  he  cried  out,  '  do 
you  wish  to  kill  the  Mem  Sahib  ?  Give  the  letter 
to  me.' 

'  No,  no  ;  to  me,'  cried  a  piercing  voice  from 
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the  further  side  of  the  tent.  '  Children,  let  me 
alone !  I  shall  not  faint.  And,  General,  don't 
you  call  the  poor  fellow  names  I  What  did 
you  say,  Yaseen  Khan  ?  Safe  ?  Say  it  again  ! 
Safe  I  Safe ! '  She  had  rushed  forward  to  meet 
him.  The  letter  was  in  her  hand,  but  her  fingers 
trembled  so  that  she  could  not  open  it.  '  I  am 
afraid,'  she  said,  looking  round,  with  a  pathetic 
smile, '  that  I  shall  have  to  ask  some  one  to  help 
me  after  all.  My  hands  have  no  power  to-day. 
No,  General,  not  you.  Trixy,  come  here !  Open 
it,  but  don't  take  it  out  of  my  hands ! ' 

Trixy  obeyed,  the  tears  rolling  down  her 
face.  '  Why,  your  fingers  are  trembling  too,' 
said  Lady  Elton.  '  Thank  yon,  dear.  Now  read 
it  for  me.  My  eyes  are  dim.'  Trixy  passed  her 
eyes  over  the  paper  and  broke  into  a  joyful  cry. 
'  Well !  well ! '  said  her  mother  impatiently. 
'  Eead  it,  every  word ! ' 

'My  dear  Lady  Elton,'  began  the  girl,  her 
voice  shaking,  '  I  am  sending  my  faithful  Subdul 
to  tell  you  and  the  General  that  we  have  found 
your  Grace.  She  has  been  ill,  but  she  is  better. 
I  am  taking  her  to  Gumilcund,  where  her  cousin 
and  several  other  English  ladies,  whom  I  and 
my  men  have  been  so  happy  as  to  rescue  from 
positions  of  peril,  are  living.     We  are  accom- 
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panied  by  an  escort  of  Ghoorka  soldiers.  The 
Captain,  Gambier  Bingh,  has  most  generously- 
put  them  at  my  disposal.  I  would  willingly 
come  down  to  Meerut,  but  I  fear  to  add  to  the 
fatigues  and  hardships  which  your  heroic  child 
has  already  undergone,  and  I  may  not  keep  the 
escort  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  I 
detach  Subdul,  who  is  a  skilful  traveller,  and 
I  believe  that  he  will  reach  Meerut  before  we 
reach  Gumilcund.  If  it  could  possibly  be  ar- 
ranged for  Lady  Elton  to  join  us  there,  I  think  it 
would  be  well.  Grace  will  be  happier  and  more 
at  rest  when  she  has  seen  one  of  her  own  people. 
But,  in  a  very  short  time,  I  hope  and  believe, 
the  country  will  settle  down  again,  and  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  meet.  In  the  meantime,  with 
love  and  best  remembrances, 

'  I  remain,  my  dear  Lady  Elton, 
'  Your  attached  and  always  devoted  friend, 
'Thomas  Gregory.' 

So  Trixy  read.  When  her  voice  dropped 
there  was,  for  a  few  moments,  silence  in  the 
tent.  Then  a  great  babble  began.  The  girls 
clustered  round  their  father.  '  Oh !  couldn't 
you  take  us  to  Gumilcund ? '  they  cried.  'Do, 
Dad !  Surely  it  could  be  managed.'  Lady 
Elton's   voice    only   was   missing.      When    the 
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General,  setting  his  girls  aside,  looked  round  for 
her,  he  saw  that  she  was  busy,  with  the  help  of 
Yaseen  Khan,  putting  a  few  necessaries  together 
for  her  travelling  bag.  '  You  see,  Wilfrid,'  she 
said,  answering  his  look,  '  I  must  go.  My  child 
wants  me.' 

'  We  all  want  you,  Grace.' 

'  Ah  !  but  she  wants  me  most.  You  will 
arrange  for  me  to  go,  will  you  not  ?  Where  is 
this  good  Subdul  ?  I  might  put  on  some  sort  of 
disguise,  as  Bertie  did.' 

'  Nonsense,  ni}'  dear,'  said  the  General 
hoarsely.     '  If  anyone  goes,  I  will.' 

^No,  Wilfrid.  Your  place  is  here.  These 
other  children  want  looking  after.  No  ;  no ; 
no,'  as  they  crowded  round  her.  '  I  cannot 
take  you.  You  are  safe  at  Meerut.  And  Grace 
is  safe  I  Oh  !  yes,  Grace  is  safe  ;  but  she  wants 
me.  Tom  would  not  have  written  so  if  she  did 
not.  And  I,  oh  !  my  dear,'  turning  to  her  hus- 
band ;  '  forgive  me  if  I  am  adding  to  your 
trouble  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  shall  go  mad 
if  you  do  not  let  me  go.' 

'  Gently,  Grace,   gently  ! '    said  the  General 
brokenly. 

'  Say  yes,  and  I  will  be  as   gentle  as   you 
please,'  she  answered. 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  down  at 
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her  earnestly.  Then  he  said,  '  Promise  me  to 
do  nothing  rash,  and  I  will  see  what  can  be 
done.' 

'  Thank  you,  dear,'  she  said  humbly.     '  Yes, 
I  will  promise.     But  you  must  make  haste.' 
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CHAPTER  XLYI 

HOW   GUMILCU>'D   RECEIVED    HER   PRIXCE 

The  month  of  October  was  in,  and  the  great 
heats  of  the  plains  were  over.  Events  had  been 
marching.  At  Agra,  which  was  still  in  a  state 
of  siege,  the  large  European  population  gathered 
together  in  the  fort  and  palace  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Shah  Jehan  began  to  breathe  more  freely. 
In  Lucknow,  where  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  his 
veterans  had  not  yet  arrived,  Havelock  and 
the  gallant  Outram  held  their  own,  and  the 
flagging  spirits  of  the  Europeans  had  been 
cheered  by  several  brilliant  successes.  Cawn- 
pore  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  but 
Tantia  Topee,  the  last  general  of  note  amongst 
the  mutineers,  was  gathering  his  forces  together 
for  a  final  efibrt  ;  and  Jhansi,  the  home  and 
citadel  of  a  woman  scorned,  bade  proud  defiance 
to  the  English  conquerors.  These  were  the 
news  which  met  the  Eajah  of  Gumilcund  when, 
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journeying  warily,  he  drew  near  to  the  gates  of 
his  own  city. 

Things  had  been  going  well  with  him  since 
he  parted  from  Gambler  Singh.  The  country 
was  much  quieter  than  he  had  expected  ;  the 
villages  received  them  well ;  they  had  no 
difficulty  about  supplies ;  their  force  was  large 
enough  to  frighten  away  the  hordes  of  robbers 
that  haunted  the  highways  ;  and  Hoosanee,  who 
was  their  guide,  took  very  good  care  that  there 
should  be  no  chance  encounters  with  mutineers. 

The  rest  and  good  food,  with  the  compara- 
tive coolness  of  the  atmosphere,  had  completely 
restored  little  Kit.  The  colour  came  back  into 
his  cheeks,  and  the  sparkle  into  his  eyes.  It 
was  a  delight  to  see  him  going  about  the  camp 
speaking  in  his  little  lordly  way  to  the  coolies 
and  servants,  and  picking  up  phrases  of  Nepau- 
lese  with  which  to  make  friends  with  the 
Ghoorka  soldiers.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  the 
camp  who  did  not  adore  him. 

In  one  of  the  villages  they  had  bought  a 
little  hill  pony  for  the  child,  and  day  after  day 
he  trotted  gravely  by  Tom's  side,  looking  as 
picturesque  as  a  prince  of  fairyland,  with  his 
brightly-coloured  Indian  garments,  his  blue  and 
white  muslin  turban,  and  his  flowing  golden 
curls. 
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Grace,  too,  was  better ;  but  she  did  not 
speak  much,  and  Tom  would  not  urge  her.  He 
believed  in  the  power  of  healing  nature.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  despatched  Subdul  with  the 
letter,  of  whose  arrival  we  have  heard. 

So,  as  I  have  said,  they  came  on  to  Gumil- 
cund.  The  rajah  had  sent  on  swift  runners  to 
apprise  the  people  of  his  coming,  and  all  the 
city  was  in  a  ferment.  It  was  afternoon  when  he 
crossed  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  Most  of  the 
peasantry  had  gone  up  to  the  town,  so  the  country 
had  a  somewhat  deserted  appearance ;  but  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  see  that  the  forts  stationed 
here  and  there  for  their  protection  were  occupied 
strongly,  and  that  there  had  been  no  break  in 
the  agricultural  operations.  The  people  went 
about  their  usual  work  in  the  daytime,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  city  at  night. 

He  halted,  as  he  had  done  before,  just  as 
dusk  began  to  fall,  about  a  mile  from  the 
principal  gate  of  the  city.  Chunder  Singh  and 
Lutfullah,  with  several  other  distinguished 
citizens,  and  a  gorgeously-attired  retinue  of 
Indian  cavalry,  were  drawn  up  here  to  do  him 
honour,  and  escort  him  to  the  city  in  state. 

Bidding  his  Ghoorkas  halt,  Tom  rode  in 
amongst  them.  He  had  scarcely  done  so  before 
he  caught  sight  of  his  beautiful  little  Arab  mare 
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Snow-queen.  She  had  been  ridden  by  no  one 
since  the  night  when  he  rode  her  out  to  meet 
the  Enghsh  fugitives,  and,  finding  that  two  were 
missiuCT,  went  to  Dost  Ali  Khan's  fort  to  find 
them.  Now,  hearing  his  voice,  she  whinnied, 
and  pawed  the  ground  impatiently.  In  a 
moment  Tom  had  dismounted  from  the  horse 
he  was  riding,  and  vaulted  on  to  her  back.  He 
had  much  ado  then  to  keep  her  quiet,  but  he 
succeeded  at  last,  after  which  he  turned  to 
Chunder  Singh.  '  Thank  you,'  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand.  '  This  is  a  pledge  to  me  of  your 
forgiveness.' 

'  There  is  no  question  of  forgiveness,  Eaj ah 
Sahib,'  said  the  grave  Indian.  '  I  could  have 
wished  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  who  were 
clamorous  for  tidings  when  they  heard  the 
rajah  had  gone,  that  his  Excellency  had  treated 
me  with  more  confidence.  But  is  not  that 
amongst  the  things  that  have  passed  ?  We  have 
escaped  from  the  fiery  trial.  The  people  of 
Gumilcund  and  his  Excellency,  their  rajah ' 

'  The  people  will  receive  me,  then  ?  ' 

'  The  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Gumilcund 
to  Byrajee  Pirtha  Eaj,  their  ruler,  has  never 
wavered.' 

'  That  is  well,'  said  Tom  gravely.  '  But  you 
must  understand,  Chunder  Singh,  and  you,  Lut- 
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fuUah ;  on  some  points  I  have  changed  since 
last  I  dwelt  amongst  you.  In  the  wilderness 
where,  for  many  days,  I  have  been  wandering 
seeking  for  my  kindred,  I  have  come  to  this 
determination  chiefly,'  he  spoke  in  their  ow^n 
language,  which  all  of  them  could  understand. 
'  I  will  not,'  he  went  on,  '  go  amongst  you  any 
more  upon  false  pretences.  I  am  an  English- 
man. How  and  to  what  degree  I  am  related  to 
your  former  rulers,  or  whether  the  mysterious  tie 
which  seems  to  unite  us  is  merely  spiritual,  T  do 
not  know  myself.  I  have  written  for  informa- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  I  receive  it  I  will  pass  it  on 
to  you.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  determined  to 
go  amongst  you  without  disguise.  Such  as  I 
am,  you  and  your  people  must  receive  me,  and 
if  the  idea  of  serving  a  foreign  ruler  is  repuo-- 
nant  to  you  I  will  retire  and  allow  you  to  choose 
your  own  ruler,  on  whose  behalf  I  will  promise 
to  interest  myself  with  the  British  Government. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  I  know  ' — he  smiled, 
and  Chunder  Smgh,  who  had  been  listening  w^ith 
a  falling  countenance,  plucked  up  heart — '  I 
know,'  he  repeated,  laying  his  hand  on  the  closed 
litter,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  reined  up  Snow-queen,  '  that  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  have  gone  before  me — 
ay,  and  because  they  love   the  English  name, 
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which  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  their  city, 
the  good  and  loyal  citizens  of  Gumilcund  will 
receive  me  with  respect  and  affection  and  will 
shelter  and  nourish  the  fugitives  whom  I  have 
brought  with  me  until  they  can  return  in  peace 
to  their  own  people.' 

He  paused,  and  a  buzz  of  applause,  not  loud, 
for  these  were  grave  citizens  and  Asiatics,  but 
deep  and  heartfelt,  followed  his  words.  '  Our 
rajah  has  spoken  well.  Hah  !  Hah !  He  has 
spoken  words  of  wisdom.  He  has  proved  him- 
self the  true  son  of  Byrajee  Pirtha  Eaj.  Let 
him  come  amongst  us  freely.  The  people  are 
waitincr  to  receive  him  with  honour.'  So  from 
mouth  to  mouth  the  joyful  answers  ran. 

Up  to  this  everything  was  quiet,  decorous, 
and  stately ;  Tom  playing  the  part  of  an 
Oriental  potentate  to  perfection ;  the  citizens 
of  Gumilcund  reverential  in  manner  and  dig- 
nified in  speech  and  bearing ;  the  two  guards 
— the  Ghoorka  escort  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  gorgeously  caparisoned  cavalry  from  Gumil- 
cund on  the  other — sitting  their  horses  like 
bronze  images  on  either  side  of  the  space  of 
ground  where  the  rajah  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  city  had  met.  And  so  it  might  have  con- 
tinued but  for  that  upsetting  element,  subver- 
sive of  all  dignity,  an  English  boy. 
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Kit  had  been  riding  in  the  rear  of  the  caval- 
cade with  Bal  Narin.  He  had  seen  one  or  two 
things  that  interested  him — a  score  or  so  of  fly- 
ing foxes,  hanging  hke  black  bags  from  the 
trees,  which  he  insisted  upon  disturbing,  so  that 
he  might  see  them  fly — a  huge  cobra,  which 
they  followed  and  killed,  and  a  herd  of  scream- 
ing jackals  that  he  galloped  after  until  Bal 
Narin  caught  his  pony  by  the  rein  and  made 
him  come  back.  They  were  thus  considerably 
in  the  rear  when  the  cavalcade  halted. 

Now,  as  soon  as  Kit  saw  that  something  was 
going  on,  he  set  spurs  to  his  pony,  gained  upon 
the  Ghoorka  guard,  passed  it  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  at  imminent  risk  of  setting  the  whole 
of  it  in  motion,  and  drew  rein  by  Tom's  side  just 
as  the  citizens  of  Gumilcund  were  assuringf  him 
of  the  continued  homage  of  their  city. 

For  a  moment  the  child  paused,  looking  out 
at  them.  It  was  light  enough  to  see  him  well — - 
the  slender,  shapely  figure,  the  proud  little  head, 
the  shower  of  golden  curls.  Every  one  of  the 
grave  men  smiled.  He  answered  their  kind 
looks  with  a  ringing  laugh.  'Are  you  the 
people  from  Gumilcund  ? '  he  cried  out,  his 
childish  treble  ringing  shrill  and  clear  through 
the  still  air  of  the  evening.  '  And  have  you  come 
to  meet  us  ?  ' 
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'  Hah  !  Hah  ! '  answered  the  grave  elders. 
'  Gumilcund  people,  little  Sahib.' 

'Oh  I  I  say,'  whispered  Kit,  in  his  own 
tongue  to  Tom.  '  Dont  they  look  jolly  ?  Let's 
give  them  an  English  cheer.  Where  are  Bal 
Narin  and  Hoosanee  and  the  others  ?  I've  been 
teaching  them.  They  can  cheer  pretty  well. 
Come  up,  you  men  !  Now  then,'  hfting  his  small 
turban  from  his  head,  and  holding  it  in  one 
hand,  while  he  shook  his  reins  with  the  other. 
'  Hip  !  Hip !  Don't  be  frightened,  you  men  ! 
Sing  out !  Hip  !  Hip  !  Hooray !  That's  better  ! 
Again !  Hip,  Hip,  Hooray !  for  Gumilcund. 
And  for  the  rajah — a  good  one  this  time  ! ' 

The  men  had  begun  to  cheer  with  might  and 
main — the  soldiers  j  oined.  It  was  a  j  oyful  tumult, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  heard  in  Gumil- 
cund before.  The  grave  citizens  were  bewildered. 
The  horses,  unaccustomed  to  the  noise,  grew 
restive.  It  was  all  Tom  could  do  to  hold  Snow- 
queen  in.  '  That's  enough.  Kit,'  he  cried.  'Bus  ! 
Bas^  we  shall  be  at  the  gates  in  another  moment, 
if  you  go  on  like  this  ! ' 

'  All  right ! '  said  Kit,  '  I'll  be  as  mum  as  a 
mouse  directly.  Just  one  more,  Hip  !  Hip  ! 
Hooray  !  for  Grace  Sahib.  Three  times  three  I 
and  three  times  more  for  luck  ! '  And  thereupon, 
the  mischievous  little  urchin  threw  up  his  tur- 
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ban,  caught  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  rattled  his 
reins  over  the  pony's  neck.  Off  it  started  at  a 
hand-gallop  ;  Snow-queen,  who  had  been  chafing 
under  her  master's  detaining  hand,  went  off  in 
pursuit ;  the  grave  men  of  Gumilcund  mounted 
their  carriages  as  speedily  as  they  could,  and 
the  two  escorts  found  their  horses  unmanage- 
able. For  the  level  mile  that  lay  between  them 
and  Gumilcund,  it  was  a  stampede,  rather  than 
a  trot.  But  Kit,  on  his  fiery  mountain  pony, 
headed  them  the  whole  way. 

At  the  bridge  which  spans  the  ravine  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  open 
country,  he  drew  the  pony  up  and  looked 
round.  Tom  and  Snow-queen  were  close  be- 
hind him.  '  Isn't  it  a  lark  ? '  he  cried  out. 
'  Teazer  w^ould  go,  you  know ;  I  couldn't  help 
him.' 

'  How  much  did  you  try,  you  youn^ 
monkey?'  said  Tom.  '  But  since  you  are  still, 
keep  still  for  a  few  moments !  We  must  let  these 
good  gentlemen  come  up.     And  Grace ' 

'  I  say — w^hat  wonderful  chaps  those  bearers 
are  ! '  cried  the  irrepressible  child.  '  They've 
been  running  with  her.  She'll  be  inside  almost 
as  soon  as  we  shall.  Good-bye,  Tom.  I  must 
trot  back  and  get  her  to  open  the  palki.     She 

VOL.  III.  I 
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looks  lovely,  I  know,  and  they'd  all  like  to  see 
her.' 

Back  he  went,  shouting  out  greetings  to  his 
Ghoorka  friends.  The  two  escorts,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  fallen  into  double  lines  on  the  bridge. 
The  elders  of  Gumilcund  descended  from  their 
carriages  and  formed  themselves  into  a  proces- 
sion. Tom,  on  Snow-queen,  stood  in  front  of 
them.  Their  faces  were  turned  away  from 
Gumilcund  and  towards  the  road  by  which  tliey 
had  come  in.  The  palki  and  its  eight  bearers 
came  on  at  a  rapid  run.  The  curtains  were 
open.  Grace  had  given  in  to  the  request  of 
Kit,  which  he  had  been  artful  enough  to  repre- 
sent as  coming  from  Tom.  And  truly  she  was 
glad  to  see  the  light  of  this  wonderful  evening ; 
for  her  heart  was  beating  with  a  host  of  new 
feelings,  and  she  had  mucli  trouble  to  keep 
herself  quiet.  Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  open 
palki.  The  light  of  the  heavens  had  departed  ; 
but,  as  if  by  magic,  a  host  of  fairy  lamps  had 
sprung  into  being.  They  ran  along  the  parapets 
of  the  bridge,  up  and  down,  throwing  a  weird 
radiance  on  the  dark  faces  and  showy  accoutre- 
ments of  the  Ghoorka  and  Gumilcund  soldiers. 
From  the  causeway,  which  led  from  the  bridge 
to  the  gates  of  the  city,  thrown  hospitably  open, 
they  shone  out  in  myriads.     Held  on  long  poles 
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they  came  flashing  along — a  glittering  line  of 
light.  At  the  bridge  the  line  divides,  and  while 
some  of  the  light- carriers  group  themselves 
round  the  procession  of  citizens  and  their  rajah, 
others  run  on  to  meet  the  palki.  They  form 
round  it,  and  the  light  of  their  flaming  torches 
falls  full  on  the  pale  face,  the  snowy  raiment, 
the  golden  hair,  and  deep  steadfast  eyes  of  the 
English  girl. 

Wonderingly  the  people  gaze  upon  her,  for 
they  think  that  they  see  a  vision.  As  for  the 
rajah,  his  heart  gives  a  great  bound.  Even  he, 
who  knows  her  so  well,  has  never  seen  her  look 
so  lovely.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
strangeness  in  her  face ;  the  fixed  gaze ;  the 
aloofness  ?  To  him  she  is  like  one  who  is 
moving  in  two  worlds,  w4iose  body  is  present, 
and  whose  spirit  is  far  away. 

The  palki  stops.  It  is  uphfted  still  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers,  so  that  all  who  are 
within  the  radius  of  the  torchlight  can  see  it 
plainly.  Tom  had  meant  himself  to  step  for- 
ward and  bid  her  welcome,  but  he  cannot  speak 
for  the  rush  of  tears  that  are  blindino^  and 
choking  him.  He  bends  himself  low  over  his 
saddle-bow  in  the  graceful  Oriental  fashion,  and 
makes  a  signal  to  Chunder  Singh,  who  steps 
forward. 

i2 
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'Madam,'  he  says,  in  excellent  English,  '  his 
Excellency  permits  me  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  welcome  you  to  Gumilcund.  My  friends 
and  I  have  heard  your  story,  and  know  what 
your  sufferings  and  your  heroism  have  been. 
Accept  our  assurances  that  your  troubles  are 
over.  In  the  rajah's  city  the  gracious  lady  will 
be  as  safe  as  in  her  own  country  and  amongst 
those  who  have  served  her  from  her  childhood.' 

'I  am  sure  of  it,  Chunder  Sahib,'  says  Grace, 
bowing  and  smiling,  '  and  I  thank  you  from  my 
heart.' 

That  is  all  she  can  say,  for  the  irrepressible 
little  Kit  has  drowned  her  voice  in  another  wild 
cheer,  and  from  the  bridge,  and  the  causeway 
leading  up  to  the  gates,  and  from  within  the 
gates  whence  the  light  of  a  myriad  lamps  and 
the  tumult  of  a  great  multitude  gathered 
tof^ether  is  pouring,  the  shout  comes  back  In 
deep  weaves  of  sound  that  rise  and  fall  on  the 
still  air  like  joyful  music. 

Then  the  rajah  gives  the  word,  and  the  palki 
with  its  bearers,  and  the  merry  company  of  light 
carriers  advance,  Snow-queen,  who  has  been 
reduced  to  order,  stepping  proudly  in  front  of 
them,  while  the  elders  of  Gumilcund,  some  of 
whom  are  '  fat  and  scant  of  breath,'  mount  their 
carriages  and  bring  up  the  rear. 
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Then  what  a  joyful  tumult  of  welcome  !  All 
through  the  great  avenue,  with  its  double  rows 
of  trees,  it  is  one  sea  of  turbaned  heads  and 
waving  garments  and  banners  carried  proudly 
aloft.  Here  and  there  the  procession  has  barely 
room  to  pass,  but  the  good  temper  of  everyone 
in  the  crowd  is  perfect,  and  whenever  the  rajah, 
who  takes  the  lead,  draws  rein,  the  multitudes 
separate  of  their  owm  accord,  and  leave  them  a 
living  lane  to  pass  through. 

So,  moving  slowly,  they  come  on  to  the 
market-place. 

Yishnugupta,  the  priest,  is  waiting  for  them 
here.  It  is  an  encounter  which  Tom  would  fain 
have  delayed  until  a  quieter  moment,  for  the 
Brahmin  devotee,  who  had  doubtless  believed 
in  his  pure  caste  and  high  lineage,  may  not,  he 
thinks,  be  so  ready  to  receive  him  as  the  simple 
citizens.  But  he  is  mistaken.  To  Vishnugupta, 
in  his  sacerdotal  capacity,  Byrajee  Pirtha  Eaj 
was  no  less  of  an  ahen  than  his  successor.  But, 
like  many  another  priest  both  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West,  he  was  something  more  than  a 
person  of  approved  sanctity.  He  was  a  patriot 
and  a  citizen.  He  knew  what  the  present 
regimen  had  done  for  Gumilcund,  where  he  had 
lived  before  the  days  of  Byrajee  Pirtha  Eaj  and 
his  father,  and  he  recognised  the  advantages  the 
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whole  country  derived  from  the  overlordship 
of  the  British.  It  was  in  the  speech  that  Tom 
had  made  to  the  people,  when  rumours  of 
mutiny  were  first  rife  in  the  country,  that  he 
had  conquered  Yishnugupta,  the  Brahmin 
devotee  and  astute  pohtician.  That  he  was  of  a 
different  country  and  religion  went  for  nothing 
with  the  priest.  Nor,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
and  although  he  belonged  professedly  to  one  of 
the  most  mystical  faiths  the  world  has  ever 
known,  did  the  legend  current  amongst  the 
people  of  their  late  so  passionately  loved  ruler 
having  returned  to  them  in  the  form  of  this 
young  and  comely  stranger,  affect  him  in  the 
least.  It  mio'ht  be  so  and  it  micfht  not. 
Yishnugupta  would  not  express  an  opinion. 
What  he  did  feel  and  say  was  that  the  rule  of 
the  stranger  was  good  for  the  city. 

And  so,  to  the  surprise  of  Tom  and  to  the 
measureless  delight  of  the  people  who  thronged 
round  him,  Yishnugupta  received  him  with 
honour  such  as  he  had  not  granted  even  to  his 
predecessors.  Standing  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd,  his  hands,  in  one  of  which  he 
held  a  cage  of  living  brands,  uplifted,  and  his 
white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  he  called  upon 
the  procession  to  halt  while,  in  a  flood  of  words, 
all   the    more  impressive   to  those  who    stood 
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'by  for  its  mystical  strangeness,  he  called  down 
blessings  upon  the  chosen  of  the  gods. 

He  ceased,  and  making  a  low  obeisance,  the 
rajah  passed  on  silently.  Behind  him  were  the 
golden-haired  child  and  the  English  girl  in  her 
open  palki.  Yishnujiupta  stood  in  front  of  it, 
and  the  bearers  stopped.  So  piercing  was  his 
gaze  that  even  Kit  was  silenced.  But  Grace 
looked  back  at  him  calmly. 

For  the  space  of  an  instant  they  looked  at 
one  another  across  the  shadows,  and  then  the 
girl's  lips  parted  in  a  slow  and  sorrowful  smile. 
'  We  will  speak  together  another  time,'  she  said 
quietly  in  English.  '  You  are  a  good  man.  I 
could  trust  you.' 

'  So  be  it,'  said  Vishnugupta,  bending  his 
proud  head.  He  stood  aside,  and  the  procession, 
which  was  on  its  way  to  the  palace,  swept  by 
him. 

He  had  meant  to  follow,  but  he  stood  like 
one  abashed,  and  his  hands  dropped,  and  the 
cage  of  lire  which  he  had  been  lifting  over  the 
heads  of  the  people,  swung  idly  by  his  side,  and 
those  who  had  flocked  round  him,  fearing;  acci- 
dent,  fell  away,  so  that  in  a  few  moments  he 
t^tood  alone.  Plunged  deeply  in  thought,  he  did 
not  observe  the  absence  of  bystanders.  One, 
h(j\vevev,  fascinated  by  liis  strange  appearance, 
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lingered  and  heard  him  whisper  :  '  That  look  ! 
And  on  the  face  of  a  woman !  I  would  fain  see 
it  again.  But  I  fear  !  I  fear  !  Eam  !  Eam  ! 
My  heart  flows  from  me  like  rivers  that  seek  the 
sea.' 

For  a  few  moments  his  head  sank  on  his 
breast.  Then  he  raised  it,  and  the  fascinated 
observer  watched  him  move  forward  slowly,  till 
he  reached  the  palace  gate,  which  had  closed 
behind  the  rajah  and  his  part}',  but  which,  as  he 
knew,  would  have  opened  at  a  word  from  him. 
There,  for  an  instant,  he  paused  in  indecision. 
His  hand  touched  the  bell,  but  he  withdrew  it. 
'  Though  I  am  a  Guru  and  twice-born,'  he  mur- 
mured, 'I  am  old,  and  my  eyes  have  not  the 
precision  of  youth.  To-night  I  will  not  see 
her  again.' 
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IN   THE   PALACE 

In  the  general  excitement  no  one  had  remem- 
bered to  tell  the  English  ladies  of  the  missive 
that  had  been  received  from  the  rajah.  Through 
Sumbaten,  however,  who  loved  gossip  as  much 
as  those  of  her  order  at  home,  some  rumour  of 
what  was  going  on  had  filtered  into  their  quar- 
ters of  the  palace.  Lingering  in  one  of  the 
outer  halls,  and  wondering  at  the  stir  in  the 
house,  she  was  told  that  the  rajah's  apartments 
were  being  made  ready  for  him,  and  that  he  was 
coming  home  tliat  night. 

Armed  with  this  joyful  news  she  ran  back  to 
her  ladies.  This  was  early  in  the  afternoon. 
They  did  not  believe  her  in  the  least,  so  they  said  ; 
yet,  as  the  time  went  on,  they  too  became  aware 
that  something  unusual  was  R'oing  forward.  At  the 
instance  of  Sumbaten,  reinforced  by  Lucy,  they 
put  on  gala  attire.     Then  they  wandered  up  and 
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down  the  shaded  alley  that  led  from  the  inner 
marble  court  to  the  summer-house,  longing  for 
this  day  of  many  hours  to  come  to  an  end. 

When  at  last  the  dusk  began  to  fall,  Sumba- 
ten,  who  had  been  sent  into  the  outer  court  to 
watch,  came  running  in  to  say  that  there  was 
an  extraordinary  stir  in  the  market-place ;  but 
that  she  could  get  no  one  to  tell  her  what  it 
meant,  for  all  the  palace  was  empty. 

Then  they  gathered  together  and  looked  into 
one  another's  faces  with  wonder  and  hope  and 
terror.  Mrs.  Lyster  was  as  pale  as  death.  Mrs. 
Durant,  who  could  not  stand,  clutched  at  her 
arm.  Little  Dick's  mother  seized  her  child,  who 
was  playing  about  on  the  grass,  and  clasped  him 
in  her  arms,  whispering  that  perhaps  it  was 
a  rising  and  couldn't  they  get  away  or  hide  ? 
Lucy  was  trembling  too,  but  she  would  show  no 
lack  of  courage.  '  Nonsense,'  she  said  a  little 
scornfully.  She  looked  down  and  saw  Aglaia 
standing  close  beside  her,  her  clear  eyes  shining 
like  globes  of  light  and  her  cheeks  as  red  as  a 
newly  opened  rose.  'What  do  you  think,  little 
Miss  Wisdom  ?  '  she  said. 

'  I'm  not  wise,  I'm  foolish,'  said  Aglaia,  '  but 
I  know  he  is  coming,  and  the  people  are  making 
a  noise  because  they  are  glad.  Hadn't  we  better 
go  into  the  hall  to  meet  them  ? ' 
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'  Yes  ;  yes  ;  come  along  !  Aglaia  has  more 
sense  than  all  of  us  put  together,'  said  Lucy. 

'  Oh  !  but  is  all  right  ?  How  shall  I  bear 
it  ?     How  shall  I  bear  it  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Durant. 

'  It  will  soon  be  over.  Have  courage  for  a 
few  more  moments !  Ah !  if  I  had  only  your 
hope  ! '  said  Mrs.  Lyster. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear,'  murmured  Mrs. 
Durant.     '  I  had  forgotten.' 

They  went  together  into  the  hall,  where  they 
found  ever3'thing  in  readiness  for  them.  Beauti- 
fully-shaded lamps,  which  diffused  a  warm  glow 
over  the  apartment,  were  lighted  ;  the  water  in 
the  fountain  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  and  in  the 
channels  that  ran  through  it,  was  stirring  briskly  ; 
and  on  the  da'is  at  the  upper  end,  which  was 
decorated  with  Persian  rugs  and  embroidered 
curtains  from  famous  Indian  looms,  their  usual 
evening  meal  was  spread  out.  With  its 
delicately- wrought  pavement,  its  sculptured 
pillars,  its  flowers  and  ferns  and  gaily-plumaged 
birds,  it  was  a  room  to  make  the  mouth  of  the 
modern  aesthete  water.  But  the  Encfhsh  ladies 
were  accustomed  to  its  beauty,  and  to-night  they 
had  no  thoughts  for  it.  They  were  given  up  to 
listening,  to  watching  for  that  which  was  to 
come.  Moments  passed  into  minutes,  and  never 
surely   were   minutes  so  tardy  in  their  flight. 
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Louder,  meanwhile,  and  louder  grew  the  tumult 
below.  Lucy  threatened  to  veil  herself  and  run 
outside,  but  the  others  held  her  back.  Sumbaten 
would  rush  out,  stay  away  a  few  moments,  and 
come  back  with  a  sensational  piece  of  news. 
They  listened  with  white  faces,  all  but  Aglaia, 
whose  eyes  were  dancing,  and  whose  face  was 
bright  with  colour. 

At  last,  when  their  patience  was  nearly  at  an 
end,  they  heard  the  gates  of  the  palace  open. 
Then  the  sound  of  many  voices  came  floating 
through  the  courts  and  passages  and  staircases 
that  separated  their  apartments  from  the  outer 
enclosure,  and  Sumbaten  came  rushing  in  to  cry 
out  that  the  rajah  had  come  in. 

And  now  little  Lucy  set  her  teeth  together, 
and  Mrs.  Durant  gave  a  low  moan.  '  Look  out,' 
she  whispered  to  Mrs.  Lyster.  'I  dare  not.' 
But  in  the  next  instant  she  was  flying  across  the 
hall,  with  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  'Kit !  Kit !  I  hear 
him ! ' 

She  had  heard  him — the  little  silver  voice  that 
she  had  thought  never  upon  earth  to  hear  again 
had  rung  out  clearly  above  all  those  others.  '  Kit ! 
Kit ! '  It  was  all  over  then — the  anguish,  the 
suspense,  the  horror  of  great  darkness.  Kit, 
her  own  golden-haired  Kit,  was  safe.  But 
another   cry,  a   cry   shrill   and  joyous,  echoes 
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through  the  palace  court.  He  is  in  front,  of 
course — the  enterprising  httle  hero  ;  all  these 
people  are  so  slow  and  so  stately  that  he  cannot 
wait  for  them.  He  has  penetrated  to  the  foot  of 
the  great  staircase  that  leads  up  to  the  ladies' 
court  and  hall.  Tliere  he  catches  a  glimpse  of 
his  mother's  pale  face  irradiated  with  joy. 
'  Mother  ! '  he  cries. 

'  Kit,  my  little  Kit,  my  darling  ! '  She  has  him 
in  her  arms.  She  is  kissing  him,  fondling  him, 
breathing  sweet  nothings  over  him  as  if  he  were 
a  baby.  It  is  all  very  pleasant,  of  course,  but  to 
a  hero  of  Kit's  standing  just  a  little  humiliating. 

'  Thank  you,  mother  dear,'  he  says.  '  I'm 
awfully  glad  too !  But  look  here  ! '  drawing 
himself  gently  away.  '  Couldn't  you  kiss  me 
presently  ?  I  don't  mind  it,  you  know.  I  like 
it.  But  there  are  such  a  lot  of  people  here  just 
now,  and  we're  blocking  up  the  way.'  Put 
down  upon  his  feet,  he  smoothed  his  ruffled 
plumes,  and  looked  round  him  with  dignity. 
'  Ah  ! '  seeing  Lucy  close  by,  '  here's  some  one 
else  I  know.     How  do  you  do,  Lucy  ? ' 

'  Very  well,  thank  you,  Kit,'  said  Lucy,  with 
corresponding  gravity. 

'  You  look  all  right,'  said  Kit.  '  I've 
brought  back  Grace,  you  know.  But  I  say,' 
catching  sight  of  Aglaia,  '  who's  this  ? ' 
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'  Do  you  want  to  be  introduced  to  her 
formally,  you  ridiculous  child  ? '  said  Lucy. 
'  Mrs.  Durant,  for  heaven's  sake  take  him  away  ! 
He  will  make  me  laugh,  and  I  feel  more  in- 
clined to  cry.  Ah  !  Here  they  come  !  Grace ! 
Grace ! ' 

'  Daddy  Tom  ! '  said  Aglaia,  pressing  for- 
ward. 

'  Tom  !  Tom  Gregory  !  How  could  I  ever  have 
mistaken  him  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Lyster ;  but  she  kept 
in  the  background,  and  her  cheeks,  which  had 
been  so  pale,  were  flushed  with  colour.  They 
were  mounting  the  marble  steps  together,  Grace 
leaning  on  the  rajah's  arm,  and  he  with  no  eyes 
for  anyone  but  her.  She  was  very  pale,  as  if 
she  were  weary,  and  there  was  a  curious  stead- 
fast look  in  her  eyes,  which  rested  nowhere  ;  but 
seemed  always  to  be  looking  on  to  something 
beyond. 

'  Grace ! '  repeated  Lucy,  and  could  say  no 
more,  for  the  words  seemed  frozen  on  her  lijDs. 
Then,  in  a  rapid  whisper  to  Tom,  '  Does  she 
know  us  ?     Why  does  she  look  so  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  yes.  She  is  tired.  I  am  afraid  the 
coming  in  and  the  welcome  of  the  people  have 
been  too  much  for  her,'  said  Tom  hoarsely.  '  Let 
her  rest,  and  she  will  be  better  to-morrow ! ' 

He  did  not  ask  for  Mrs.  Lyster,  who  kept 
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still  in  the  backcrround  watchinsf  him  with  one 
of  her  old  smiles  upon  her  lips.  To  Mrs. 
Durant,  who  had  caught  his  hands  and  was 
pouring  out  her  gratitude,  he  could  scarcely  pay 
even  the  attention  necessary  for  politeness.  As 
for  Aglaia,  her  whispered  greeting  had  been 
quite  unheeded.  He  had  not  so  much  as  seen 
her.  The  child  turned  away  with  a  pale  face 
and  clouded  eyes.  '  He  saved  me  too,'  she 
whispered  ;  '  but  he  has  forgotten.' 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
Grace  was  smiling,  but  there  was  still  that 
strange  fixed  look  in  her  eyes.  Lucy,  divided 
between  tears  and  laughter,  threw  her  arms 
about  her  cousin's  neck,  and  covered  her  face 
with  kisses.  Then  she  led  her  in  to  the  others, 
chattering  w^ildly.  '  T  can  scarcely  believe  you 
have  really  come  back  ! '  she  cried.  '  I  think  I 
shall  awake  to-morrow  and  find  it  a  dream.  K 
you  only  knew  what  I  have  gone  through, 
darling.  I  felt  myself  such  a  dreadful  coward. 
I  should  have  gone  away  with  you  as  Kit  did, 
brave  httle  Kit !  And  oh  !  aren't  you  glad  to 
be  amongst  us  again  .^  To-morrow  you  must 
tell  us  your  adventures.  Grace!  why  do  you 
look  so  ?  Laugh  !  cry !  say  you  are  happy 
or  sorry!  Do  anything!  Perhaps  it  would 
be    a    relief    to    your   feelings   to   scream.      I 
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know  it  would  be  to  mine,'  said  Lucy,  gazing 
at  her  cousin  earnestly.  But  Grace  only  smiled 
that  placid  smile,  looking  out  still  as  if  she 
saw  something  beyond  them.  They  brought 
her  to  a  softly-cushioned  divan  on  the  dais. 
Tom  had  given  her  up  to  Lucy.  He  was 
stumbling  back  across  the  hall  when  his  glance 
fell  upon  Aglaia,  and  he  stopped.  She  was 
standing  by  herself,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

'Aglaia! '  he  said,  stooping  over  her  kindly. 
'  Are  you  crying  because  we  have  come  back  ?  ' 

The  child  did  not  speak.  '  But  what  is  it, 
then  ?  I  thought  I  should  have  seen  you 
dancing  with  joy.' 

'  I  was  a  few  minutes  ago,'  said  Aglaia 
vaguely. 

'  And  has  something  happened  since  then, 
little  friend  ?  Come  !  Tell  me !  They  are  all 
busy  up  there,  so  no  one  else  will  hear.' 

'  No  ;  no  ;  no  ;  it's  nothing,'  said  Aglaia, 
choking  back  her  sobs.  '  I  am  your  little  friend 
still' 

'  Of  course  you  are,  dear.  Did  you  think  I 
was  so  fickle  as  to  have  forgotten  you  ?  ' 

The  pink  flush  mounted  to  Aglaia's  face. 
'  Please  forgive  me,'  she  said  softly.  '  And  ' — 
hesitating — 
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'  Yes,  dear — go  on  ! ' 

'She  is  lovely.  I  think  I  shall  love  her, 
even  though  you  do  hke  her  best.' 

'  Best ! '  echoed  Tom.  smihng.  '  Now  you  are 
a  little  goose  !  Don't  you  know,  Aglaia,  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  loving  !  I  love  you 
as  my  child — my  little  friend.' 

'  And  Grace  ?  '  said  Aglaia.  '  Isn't  she  your 
friend  too  ? ' 

'  She  is  my  friend,  and  something  more.  At 
least,  I  hope  so.  You  know  we  may  have  more 
friends  than  one.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Aglaia  doubtfully.  But  she 
added  under  her  breath,  '  There  is  only  one 
best.' 


VOL.  in. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVm 

A   LETTER    FROM    EJCGLAJs^D 

Leaving  Grace  to  come  to  herself  in  the  hands  of 
lier  friends,  we  will  follow  the  young  rajah  to  his 
rooms,  where  several  people  were  waiting  to  have 
audience  of  him.  He  despatched  the  business 
which  they  brought  to  him  with  his  usual  clear- 
sightedness and  rapidity,  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  Eesident,  who  had  come  up  to  see 
him,  and  of  the  two  young  officers  whom  he  had 
so  happily  rescued,  appointed  a  session  for  the 
following  day,  in  open  court,  to  try  the  cases, 
and  read  the  petitions  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating during  his  absence,  promised  to  attend 
later  a  supper  which  the  Eesident  had.  prepared 
in  his  honour,  and  then,  being  left  at  last  to  the 
ministrations  of  Hoosanee  and  Ganesh,  he  turned 
to  the  letters  and  papers  heaped  high  upon  his 
table.  Before  turning  them  over  he  stopped  to 
think.  Up  to  this  he  had  been  too  busy  to  re- 
flect     All  day  long,  ever  since  he  touched  the 
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boundaries  of  the  State,  a  vague  sense  of  wonder 
liad  been  present  in  his  mind.  He  was  trying 
now  to  puzzle  it  out.  When,  two  months  ago, 
he  left  Gumilcund  secretly,  when  he  camped  out 
in  the  forest  waiting  for  news  from  Dost  Ali 
Khan,  he  had  felt  like  an  escaped  prisoner.  Now, 
having  fulfilled  his  mission,  and  returned  to  the 
bondage  which  he  had  remembered  as  so  galling, 
he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  bondage  no 
longer.  He  had  left  Gumilcund  as  a  prison  ;  he 
returned  to  it  as  a  home.  And  it  was  not  that 
he  had  lost  his  love  for  England.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  never  loved  England  more  :  he  had 
never  felt  prouder  of  his  connection  with  her. 
Some  day,  if  his  life  was  spared,  he  hoped  to 
revisit  his  early  home,  and  to  see  his  mother  and 
the  friends  of  his  youth.  But  he  belonged  to 
India,  not  to  England.  A  few  weeks  ago,  it 
would  have  given  him  keen  pain  to  say  this  even 
to  himself.  It  would  have  been  a  renunciation 
such  as  he  could  scarcely  have  had  strength  to 
face.  Now  he  did  not  find  that  any  effort  was 
needed.  The  wonder  to  him  was  that  he  had 
not  recognised  it  before. 

Hoosanee  and  Ganesh  were  chattering  busily, 
as  they  made  preparations  for  his  toilet  and  his 
tea.  Their  voices  came  to  him  like  the  distant 
buzzincr  of  bees  ;  but  the  sounds  warned  him  that 
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he  must  not  give  much  more  time  to  thought. 
He  was  turning  over  the  papers  mechanically. 
They  were  spread  out  on  a  beautiful  table  of 
marble  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Above  it 
swung  a  gold  lamp  of  delicate  workmanship. 
He  wondered  a  little  at  the  familiarity  of  these 
thinors,  at  the  sense  of  cominof  back  to  his  own — 
he  who  had  only  enjoyed  them  for  so  short  a 
time  !  The  papers  did  not  seem  to  be  of  the 
iirst  importance.  There  were  belated  news- 
sheets — circulars — petitions  ;  answers  sent  to 
inquiries  of  his  own  by  Indian  civil  and  mihtary 
officers,  some  of  which  he  put  by  for  more  care- 
ful perusal  on  the  following  day,  and  two  or 
three  letters  from  private  friends.  Hewas  about 
to  turn  away  from  his  hasty  inspection,  and  to 
give  himself  over  into  the  hands  of  Hoosanee, 
when  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  pile,  a  bulky 
letter,  different  in  appearance  from  any  of  the 
others,  drew  his  notice.  As  he  took  it  up  his 
heart  began  to  beat  strangely.  He  held  it  up  to 
the  light.  It  was  addressed  in  his  mother's  hand- 
writing— the  delicate,  flowing  penmanship  he 
knew  so  well ;  what  made  it  so  peculiarly 
remarkable  to  him  was  not  only  its  size  and 
weight ;  but  that,  for  the  first  time  since  he  took 
up  his  position,  his  mother  had  addressed  him  by 
his  Indian  name  and  title. 
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He  looked  at  the  date,  went  through  a  brief 
calculation,  and  then  sank  down  upon  his  seat, 
feeling,  for  the  moment,  sick  and  faint.  The 
letter  was  an  answer  to  that  written  at  Lucknow, 
in  which  he  had  begged  so  earnestly  to  be  told 
his  true  position.  Trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
he  put  it  within  his  vest.  How  he  passed 
throucfh  that  evening;  with  all  its  formalities — 
how,  carrying  about  with  him  the  consciousness 
of  this  letter  which  he  had  not  yet  dared  to  open, 
he  talked  and  laughed  and  jested,  and  told  the 
tale  of  his  adventures,  and  independently  of  it — 
it^  that  might  change  his  whole  life — entered  into 
engagements  and  appointments,  and  made  plans 
for  the  future — how,  when  the  long  evening  of 
festivities  was  over,  he  found  strength  to  go 
quietly  to  his  room,  and,  dismissing  Hoosanee, 
to  sit  down  under  the  swinging  lamp  and  open 
it,  he  never  quite  knew.  But  it  was  done  at  last, 
and  that  was  his  last  moment  of  weakness.  The 
four  closely  written  sheets,  in  which  his  poor 
mother  told  the  secret  that  had  made  the  joy 
and  the  torment  of  her  life,  he  read  to  the  end 
without  wavering.  When  he  got  up  from  their 
perusal,  his  face  was  perfectly  pale,  but  his  eyes 
glistened  strangely. 

For  a  few  moments  he  paced  the  room.  He 
went  to  the  marble  lattice,  and,  leaning  his  head 
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against  it,  let  the  soft  and  fragrant  air  blow  in 
upon  his  closed  eyehds  and  burning  forehead. 
He  looked  back  upon  his  room — the  room  where 
Byrajee  Pirtha  Eaj  had  breathed  his  last — the 
sculptured  pillars,  the  inlaid  pavement,  and  the 
iretted  roof.  He  turned  to  the  window  again, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  solemn  Indian  night — 
the  still  earth — the  dark  trees  with  their  ink- 
black  shadows — the  piercing  radiance  of  silver 
stars  winning  its  way  through  the  finely-wrought 
marble.  His  mind  was  strangely  upset.  It  was 
as  if  a  revolution,  in  the  conduct  of  winch  his 
own  wiU  had  neither  place  nor  power,  were  being 
wrouoht  withm  him.  And  for  this  moment,  at 
least,  emotion  w^as  as  passive  as  will.  If  he  had 
any  feeling,  it  was  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
the  mystery  of  the  past  w^as  solved.  He  knew 
i]0w  to  whom  he  belonged — knew  that  it  was 
tlirough  no  caprice  of  an  eccentric  stranger,  but 
by  the  will  of  the  Divine,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  shaped  his  course  for  this  end,  that  he 
had  been  called  to  his  present  position.  Whether 
he  was  sorry  or  glad,  uplifted  or  humiliated, 
would  be  for  to-morrow  to  determine.  To-night 
he  had  no  more  force  left,  even  to  feel. 

And  so  he  threw  oil  his  festive  garments, 
extinguished  the  lamps,  stretched  himself  out  on 
the  couch  \vhich  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
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occupied  it  seemed  to  belong  to  him  ;  and  Sleep, 
the  nursing-mother  of  wearied  human  souls,  re- 
ceived him  presently  into  her  keeping. 

While  the   rajah    sleeps,   I    must    tell    very 
briefly  the  story  that  his  letter  contained.     To  do 
so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  far  back  into  the  past. 
Xot  only  those  early  years  which  were  so  much 
of  a  puzzle  to  Mrs.  Gregory's  friends,  but  the 
years  that  preceded  them,  must  be  touched  upon 
if  we  wish  to  understand  how  she  and  her  son 
stood,  and  of  what  nature  was  the  confession 
which  his  passionate  entreaties  had  drawn  from 
her.     I  have  already  said  that  she  belonged  to 
an  honourable   and    distinguished  family,  well- 
known  in  early  Anglo-Indian  records.     General 
Sir  Anthony  Bracebridge,  her  grandfather,  who 
began  as  a  subaltern  in  one  of  the  Company's 
regiments  and  worked  his  way  up  to  a  high  com- 
mand   and  the  honour  of  knighthood,  went  to 
India  in  the  days  when  home-leave  was  an  almost 
unknown  privilege,  and  when  English  ladies  had 
not  yet  begun  to  make  India  a  field  for  the  display 
of  their  talents  and  accomplishments.     Yet  upon 
liim,  as  upon  others,  came  the  season  when  a 
'  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love.'     He  was  more  fortunate  than  most  of  his 
comrades,  in  tliat,   through   a  romantic  adven- 
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ture,  he  won  the  favour  of  an  Indian  family  of 
power,  wealth,  and  high  lineage.  It  happened 
that  the  daughter  of  a  rajah,  concerning  whose 
beauty  and  magnificence  the  wildest  rumours 
were  afloat,  was  on  her  way  to  the  sacred 
bathing-ghat,  where  she  was  accustomed  to  offer 
up  her  morning  prayers,  when  her  escort  was 
attacked  by  a  body  of  men  belonging  to  a  neigh- 
bouring rajah.  This  person  had  asked  her  hand 
in  marriaofe,  and  been  refused.  Burnino-  with 
fury  at  the  insult  offered  to  him,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  seize  her  by  force.  So  he  might  have 
done,  for,  after  a  fierce  conflict,  the  escort  of  the 
maiden  was  nearly  overpowered ;  but,  as  fate 
would  have  it.  Captain  Bracebridge  and  a  few 
English  troopers  were  passing  through  the  town. 
These,  as  was  natural,  threw  themselves  into 
the  melee,  the  maiden  was  rescued,  and  the 
Enc^lishmen,  beino-  full  of  chivalrous  ardour, 
refused  to  leave  her  until  they  had  seen  her 
safely  within  the  gates  of  her  father's  palace. 

That  Captain  Bracebridge  should  liave  won 
for  himself  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
maiden's  father  for  this  orallant  deed  of  arms  was 
not  wonderful.  But  what  did  seem  strange  to 
those  who  knew  the  manners  of  the  times  was 
that  he  was  presently  adopted  by  the  whole 
household  as  a  friend.     After  a  decent  interval. 
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durino  which  he  oramed  an  influence,  so  extra- 
ordinary  as  to  be  attributed  by  many  of  their 
own  people  to  magic,  over  the  minds  of  the 
rajah  and  his  brothers,  he  married  with  her 
fatlier's  consent,  and  according  to  Enghsh  rites, 
the  beautiful  girl  whom  he  had  so  gallantly 
defended  from  peril  and  outrage. 

The  marriage,  so  the  story  goes,  proved  per- 
fectly happy  ;  but  the  bliss  was  of  brief  duration. 
After  little  more  than  tAvo  years  of  wedlock, 
Captain  Bracebridge's  Indian  wife  died,  leaving  a 
son  behind  her.  On  this  son  the  father  poured 
out  the  most  devoted  afl^ection.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  rarely  beautiful  creature ;  but  all 
his  affinities  were  with  his  mother's  race.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  was  his  father's  wish  to 
bring  him  up  as  an  English  gentleman.  I  think 
one  of  his  favourite  schemes  was  through  this 
boy,  on  whom  a  large  fortune  had  been  settled 
by  his  Indian  relatives,  to  re-establish  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Bracebridge  family,  and  restore  the 
ancient  glories  of  their  ancestral  seat.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  For  although  the  boy  was  intel- 
lectually gifted,  drinking  in  learning  and  science 
with  an  eagerness  that  surprised  his  teachers,  he 
was  not  the  stuff  of  which  the  ordinary  Enghsh 
gentleman  is  made.  He  was  too  dreamy,  too 
sensitive  and  far  too  strange  a  beinf?  to  make 
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any  sort  of  a  success  in  society.     Eecalled  to 
India,  where  General  Bracebridge  had,  by  this 
time,  made  both  money  and  renown,  he  found 
that  in  the  proud  httle  official  world,  of  which 
he  was  expected  to  form  a  part,  he  was  even 
more  of  an  ahen  chan  in  England,  and  at  last, 
stung  by  slights,  some  of  them  fancied  and  some 
of  them  real,  he  announced  his  determination  of 
giving  up  his  English  citizenship  altogether,  and 
knitting  himself  to  his  mother's  race  and  family. 
It  may  almost  be  said  that  Gumilcund  owed  its 
birth  to  this  determination.     Tlie  estate  on  wliich 
that  flourishing  little  city  now  stands  was,  about 
this  time,  bequeathed  to  him  by  one  of  his  grand- 
uncles,  and  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  vast 
fortune   settled  upon  him    by  his    grandfather. 
Part  of  this  money  he  spent  in  building  Gumil- 
cund, while  the  energy  and  political  talent  that 
had  found  no  scope  amongst  his  father's  people, 
were  devoted  to  the  task  of  organising  it. 

General  Bracebridge,  in  the  meantime,  in- 
demnified himself  for  his  disappointment  by  en- 
tering into  a  second  marriage,  which,  the  world 
said,  was  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  first. 
In  course  of  time  a  second  son  was  born  to  him  ; 
but  he  never  lost  his  deep  love  for  the  first,  and 
as  long  as  he  lived,  the  Eajah  of  Gumilcund,  who 
had,  in  course  of  time,  married  and,  in  his  turn, 
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become  a  father,  was  a  frequent  and  welcome 
visitor  at  his  house. 

There  ]\irs.  Gregory,  his  grandchild,  then  a 
lovely  little  girl  six  or  seven  years  old,  met  her 
Indian  cousin,  who  was  just  verging  upon  man- 
hood. He  was  handsome,  gracious,  and  noble, 
and  she  loved  him  as  little  children  love  their 
first  hero.  She  was  sent  to  England  to  school, 
and  returned,  after  ten  long  years  of  absence, 
with  her  cousin's  image  fresh'  in  her  mind.  Her 
grandfather  was  dead  then,  and  the  intimacy 
between  the  English  and  Indian  branches  of  tlie 
house  of  Bracebridge  was  not  so  close  as  it 
had  been.  Xevertlieless  tlie  cousins,  who  had 
thought  of  one  another  kindly  all  these  years, 
met  and  loved. 

Colonel  Bracebridge  was  absent  on  a  frontier 
war.  His  wife  was  dead.  The  simple,  in- 
experienced English  girl  was  left  very  much  to 
her  own  devices.  After  a  ball,  at  which  the 
Indian  rajah  had  been  the  stateliest  figure,  she 
was  persuaded  to  enter  into  a  clandestine  mar- 
riafje.  But,  though  feelinor  had  carried  lier 
away  for  a  time,  her  instincts  of  prudence  and 
propriety  were  too  strong  to  be  altogether 
fought  down,  even  by  love.  She  left  her  hus- 
band, who  would  fain  have  persuaded  her  to 
give  up  all  for  him,  and    travelled    under    the 
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escort  of  faithful  servants  to  the  station  where 
Jier  father  was  in  command.  To  him  she  con- 
fessed what  she  had  done,  entreatinsf  his  consent 
to  celebrate  publicly  the  marriage  into  which 
she  had  entered  in  secret.  A  terrible  scene  fol- 
lowed, for  Colonel  Bracebridge  was  of  those  who 
considered  the  admixture  of  alien  blood  in  a 
family  a  disgrace  and  a  sin.  He  told  his  daughter 
harshly  that  her  marriage  was  no  marriage,  and 
threatened  her  with  the  loss  not  only  of  his  pro- 
tection, but  of  the  good  word  of  every  friend 
she  possessed,  if  she  Avould  not  promise  him 
never  to  see  her  so-called  husband  again. 

For  many  days  slie  held  out ;  but  the  strong 
will  and  passionate,  overbearing  temper  of  her 
father,  reinforced  by  depressing  tales  from  him 
and  others  of  how,  if  she  persisted  in  her  folly, 
she  would  be  shut  up  in  a  zenana,  and  as  much 
cut  off  from  the  world  as  a  nun  in  a  convent, 
prevailed  at  last.  She  was  only  sixteen,  too 
young  to  take  a  line  of  her  own,  or  to  do  battle 
with  those  she  was  trained  to  obey  ;  and,  doubt- 
less, she  was  not  capable  then,  nor  ever  would 
have  been,  of  that  strong  and  perfect  love  which 
holds  firm  and  faithful  through  all  the  storms  of 
destiny  and  shocks  of  change.  Moved  by  her 
father,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  rajah,  reproach- 
ing him  for  the  advantage  he  had  taken  of  her 
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inexperience,  and  a  few  weeks  later  she  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  marry  Captain  Gregory,  having 
first  told  him  the  whole  story  and  assured  him 
that  she  could  never  love  him.  As  a  fact  she 
came  to  love  him  dearly,  both  on  account  of  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made  for  her,  and  for  his  own 
sake.  As  for  her  fit  tie  son,  whom  in  the  vain 
hope  that  he  would  be  a  Bracebridge  and  nothing 
else,  she  called  *  Tom,'  he  was  born  in  wedlock, 
and  only  a  very  few  knew  that  he  was  not  the 
true  son  of  Captain  Gregory. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIX 

SEEK"    IN   THE    LIGHT    OF    MORNING 

When  the  rajah  awoke  the  following  morning  he 
was  conscious  of  a  curious  novelty,  not  only  in 
the  w^orld  about  him,  but  in  his  own  relations 
towards  it.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  was  a 
tremulous  feeling  of  anxiety  and  incertitude  that 
might  presently  become  pain  ;  but,  for  the 
moment,  and  floating  buoyantly  on  the  surface 
of  his  being,  there  was  a  sense  of  completeness 
and  satisfaction  such  as  he  had  never  known 
before. 

The  first  thought — rapturous  as  the  saint's 
vision  of  Paradise — which  leapt  to  his  heart  was 
that  Grace  was  under  his  roof.  His  roof — he 
repeated  the  words  with  a  pleasant  emphasis  on 
the  pronoun,  for  it  had  brought  him  back  to  the 
revelation  of  the  previous  night. 

His — yes,  his — in  a  new  sense.  The  State — 
the  city — the  palace — the  servants  who  had 
attended  upon  him  with  such  marvellous  fidelity 
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— the  councillors,  by  whom  he  had  been  in- 
ducted into  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  to 
whose  wisdom  and  disinterestedness  he  owed  it 
that  he  had  been  able  to  leave  the  task  of 
government,  which  had  become  irksome  to  him, 
and  to  rescue  and  bring  back  in  triumph  the 
English  girl,  so  much  dearer  to  him  than  life — 
all  these  were  his  !  His  father — how  warmly 
his  heart  thrilled  to  the  name  ! — the  great  man, 
who  up  to  this  liad  been  an  enigma  to  him — a 
mysterious  and  disturbing  element  in  his  hfe — 
had  given  them  to  him  :  had  prepared  many  of 
them  for  him  most  likely,  with  a  view  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  he  foresaw  would 
beset  him.  This  was  the  entrancing  thought 
which  glorified  that  strange  awakening.  The 
sensation  was  as  that  of  one  who  steps  out  of 
a  wilderness  into  a  well-ordered  home. 

True  the  story  was  somewhat  of  a  tangle  to 
him  still.  There  had  been  a  moment — an  awful 
moment — during  its  perusal  when  the  blood  had 
rushed  hke  fire  to  his  brain,  and  he  had  held 
back  his  breath  in  terror  of  what  he  miirht  have 
to  know.  But  it  had  passed.  Byrajee  Firth  a 
Eaj  was  no  stranger  to  him.  Through  his 
works ;  through  the  strange  yet  always  noble 
inspirations  that  had  surged  to  his  soul  when 
he  was,  as  he  still  firmlv  believed,  holdino^  com- 
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rnune  with  him  ;  through  the  impression  of 
himself  he  had  left  upon  his  friends  and  con- 
temporaries, all  of  whom  looked  upon  him  as 
something  more  than  a  man,  the  young  rajah 
had  learned  to  know  his  father ;  and  his  mother's 
story,  which,  through  all  its  penitence  and  self- 
accusation,  hinted  dimly  at  a  great  wrong  done 
to  her,  did  not  stagger  him,  as  it  might  other- 
wise have  done.  Wrong  there  had  been,  and 
grievous  mistake  and  misconception ;  but  he 
was  passionately  convinced  that  his  father  had 
meant  no  evil.  To  him  the  marriage-rite,  what- 
ever it  had  been,  through  which  he  had  knit  the 
fortunes  of  the  woman  he  loved  to  his  own,  had 
been  true  and  holy  and  perfect. 

So  Tom  said  to  himself,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  here  that  his  instincts  were  true. 
His  mother  had  not  told,  and,  indeed,  being 
young  then  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  she  did  not 
herself  understand  all  the  circumstances  that  had 
led  up  to  the  step  which  she  afterwards  so 
bitterly  deplored.  As  a  fact,  partly  through  her 
own  folly  and  inexperience,  and  partly  through 
the  mischievous  devices  of  one  of  her  friends, 
she  had  been  thrown,  after  that  memorable  ball, 
into  an  extremely  compromising  situation,  and  it 
was  no  less  to  shield  her  honour  than  to  gratify 
his  own  ardent  love  that  her  chivakous  cousin 
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had  proposed  tlie  hasty  marriage  and  carried  it 
through.  He  honestly  beheved  then  that  her 
father,  when  he  came  to  know  everything,  would 
give  to  their  union  joyfully  the  seal  of  his 
approval. 

He  was,  as  we  know,  undeceived  ;  and  it 
was  to  save  her  from  the  pain  of  a  final  breach 
with  her  race  and  nation  that  he  had  bowed 
silently  to  her  decision  to  leave  liim.  It  was  for 
her  sake  that  he  had  not  disputed  the  validity 
of  her  marriage  with  Captain  Gregory.  For  her 
sake — ah  !  was  it  for  her  sake,  or  was  it  for  the 
sake  of  Gumilcund,  of  India,  of  the  high  policy 
which  he  so  consistently  and  courageously  pur- 
sued— that  he  had  allowed  his  son  and  successor 
to  grow  up  aw^ay  from  him  and  in  a  distant 
land  ?  '  This,  with  many  another  secret  which 
Tom  would  have  given  everything  lie  possessed 
to  know,  had  died  with  the  dead  rajah.  But  his 
son  knew  enough  to  give  to  his  life  a  new  spring 
of  gladness — a  new  soul  of  order.  For  now 
the  war  of  contending  impulses  that  had 
bewildered  him  was  over.  His  present  grew 
naturally  out  of  his  past,  and  formed,  in  its  turn, 
a  fitting  prelude  to  the  deeper  harmonies  of  the 
future. 

It  was  very  early.  The  dawn  was  just 
breaking  in  the  eastern  heavens.     Through  the 
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pierced  marble  lattices  came  the  golden  light, 
tracing,  with  its  airy  pencil,  soft  patterns  of  hght 
and  shade  on  the  roof  and  wall.  The  morning 
air,  burdened  with  delicate  odours  of  tropical 
lilies  and  Cape  jessamine  and  heliotrope  and  late- 
flowering  roses,  stole  in  rejoicingly.  Then  came 
sounds  of  awakening  in  the  palace.  The  chow- 
kedars,  or  night-watchmen,  cried  out  to  one 
another,  and  gave  up  their  posts  to  the  bearers 
and  chuprassies.  The  royal  peacock,  perched  on 
the  garden  wall,  shook  out  his  jewelled  fan  to 
the  sun  and  screamed  in  discordant  tones  his 
welcome  to  the  morning.  Innumerable  doves,  of 
old  time  pensioners  of  the  palace,  swept  past  the 
marble  lattices,  with  a  whirr  and  flutter  of  soft 
grey  wings,  to  take  toll  from  the  heaps  of  yellow 
grain  piled  up  in  the  outer  court.  The  stir  of 
the  city,  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  rumble  of 
wheels,  the  cries  of  those  who  bought  and  sold, 
the  ring  of  metal,  wrought  painfully  into  forms 
of  use  and  beauty,  the  monotonous  beat  of 
hammers — these,  with  the  thousand  indistin- 
cruishable  sounds  of  a  multitude  in  busy  move- 
ment, fell,  softened  by  distance,  on  the  young 
rajah's  ears.  His  heart  swelled  as  he  listened, 
and  his  eyes  were  dim  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
tears.  All  the  strangeness,  all  the  wonder,  all 
the  curious   tangle  of  conflicting  passions  and 
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fates  had  brought  him  hither — he,  in  his  weak- 
ness and  inexperience — to  be  the  ruler  of  this 
people.  Yes  ;  and  the  strangest  part  of  it  was 
that  he  felt  in  himself  a  fitness  for  the  work  he 
was  called  upon  to  do. 

He  remembered  his  boyish  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion. If  he  could  not  be  amongst  those  who,  by 
their  thought  and  genius,  build  up  the  destinies  of 
men  and  nations,  he  would,  he  said,  build  houses 
for  them  to  dwell  in,  and  temples  where  they 
could  worship.  He  had  entered  upon  the  lower 
task  ;  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  he  had  been 
called  to  the  higher.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Had 
he  really  the  constructive  power,  of  which,  in  his 
boyish  ignorance,  he  had  boasted  ?  And  if  so — 
ah  !  if  so — how  was  he  to  use  it  ? 

As  these  thoughts  succeeded  one  another 
through  his  mind,  they  took  gradually  a  wider 
range.  Beyond  his  own  narrow  individuality, 
beyond  the  little  city  and  the  busy  crowd,  they 
wandered,  till,  as  in  a  vision,  he  seemed  to  see 
the  truth  at  which  as  yet  he  had  but  dimly 
guessed.  He  did  not  stand  alone.  He  was  one 
in  a  chain.  Purposes,  strongly  linked  together, 
had  been  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand,  each  in 
turn  strengthening  them  with  its  own  formative 
will,  till  at  last  in  their  cumulative  force  they 
should  be  powerful  enough  to  move  the  world. 

L  2 
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He  saw  noAV  that  it  was  not  for  her  own  sake, 
nor  even  for  the  sakes  of  those  who  dwelt  within 
her  walls,  that  Gumilcund  had  grown  up  from 
the  desert  and  taken  a  place  amongst  the  cities 
of  the  world.  She  was  to  be  an  example — a 
living  type  of  what  might  be,  on  a  large  scale 
and  everywhere,  when  wealth  and  science  and 
the  white  heat  of  enthusiasm — that  heat  in 
which  self  perishes — are  brought  together  and 
allowed  unchecked  to  exercise  their  influence 
upon  the  life  and  destiny  of  nations.  They — his 
predecessors — had  been  able  to  do  no  more  than 
oive  the  sign.  The  prejudices  of  their  friends  of 
the  West,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  own 
lives,  narrowed  down  to  the  small  issues  of  an 
Asiatic  society,  had  tied  their  hands.  To  him — 
a  child  of  the  West  in  a  truer  sense  than  they 
could  ever  have  been — belonged  the  larger  Hfe. 
Had  he  the  strength  and  wisdom  to  use  it  as  he 
should  ?  He  would  at  least  try.  And  then  his 
thoughts  flew  to  Grace — his  white  dove— his 
darling.  She  had  the  wisdom  that  he  lacked. 
She  had  more  than  wisdom.  She  had  heroism, 
and  the  passion  of  self-renunciation  and  deep 
spiritual  insight,  which,  however  we  may 
imaoine  of  ourselves,  are  better  understood  and 
more  widely  appreciated  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.     Grace!      But  would    she — could  she — 
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help  him  ?  His  mind  strayed  back  over  the 
past  few  days,  blissful  for  all  their  suffering,  and 
his  lips  parted  in  a  smile  of  hope.  She  had  said 
she  loved  him.  The  sweet  confession,  true,  he 
knew,  as  she  was  true,  was  still  ringing  in  his 
ears.  Would  she,  then,  do  what  his  mother 
could  not?  Would  she  give  up  country  and 
race  and  come  to  him  ?  Would  she  hve  here 
in  Gumilcund,  letting  the  beautiful  radiance  of 
her  woman's  life  shine  through  and  overcome 
the  mists  of  custom,  and  the  harsh  and  cruel 
caste-prejudices,  which  have  separated  Hinduism 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  made  of  its 
votaries  a  people  apart  ?  That  was  the  question 
which  the  next  few  days  must  decide. 

There  rose  a  visioa  before  him,  as  he  thought. 
He  seemed  to  see  in  imagination  how  his  hand, 
in  passing  on  the  sacred  trust,  might  impress 
a  new  form  upon  it.  His  predecessors  had 
founded  a  State  and  built  a  city.  He  miglit 
mould  a  society.  His  thoughts,  having  reached 
this  stage,  were  becoming  incoherent  and  wild, 
when  Hoosanee,  who  had  heard  him  stirring, 
came  in  with  his  morning  meal.  Hoosanee 
looked  superb.  He  was  dressed  in  snowy 
white,  while  a  turban  of  pale  gold,  in  the 
front  of  which  glittered  a  small  diamond  star, 
given  to  him  long  ago  by  Byrajee  Pirtha  Raj, 
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surrounded   his  dusky  brows  and  fell  in  volu- 
minous folds  to  his  waist. 

'  Why,  Hoosanee,'  said  Tom,  raising  himself 
on  his  elbow,  'how  gorgeous  you  are  this  morn- 
ing !   You  look  much  more  of  a  prince  than  I  do/ 

'  My  master  must  remember  that  he  is  not  in 
the  jungle,'  said  Hoosanee,  his  dark  face  flushing 
with  pleasure. 

'  And  the  gay  dress  is  the  sign  of  the  joyful 
heart,'  said  Tom.  '  Well !  I  think  you  are  right. 
Have  you  any  news  for  me  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Excellency.  I  have  seen  my  sister, 
Sumbaten,  and  the  little  baba,  Aglaia.  Grace 
Sahib  slept  well  last  night,  and  she  is  sleeping 
still.' 

'  Thank  heaven  ! '  said  Tom  fervently.  '  T 
hope  they  will  not  awake  her.  And  the  other 
ladies,  Hoosanee ' 

'  There  is  one  who  would  have  speech  of 
your  Excellency.  I  met  her  in  the  house  in  the 
or arden,  where  the  mem  sahibs  take  choto  hasari. 
She  asked  me  many  questions.  The  last  time  we 
saw  her,  Sahib,'  said  Hoosanee,  a  smile  over- 
spreading his  face, '  it  was  the  work  of  the  rajah's 
servant  to  put  questions  to  her.' 

'  Ah !  poor  Mrs.  Lyster  !  And  admirably 
you  did  it ! '  said  Tom,  laughing.  '  I  wonder, 
by  the  bye,  if  she  thinks  you  artful  still.' 
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'  She  spoke  to  me  with  kindness,  Sahib.' 

'They  have  told  her  what  a  hero  you  are, 
Hoosanee.  Well !  get  my  bath  ready,  and  give 
me  my  things  !  No  one  from  outside  will  come 
in  yet.  I  will  meet  the  ladies  in  the  summer- 
house.' 

All  of  them  but  Grace  were  there — Lucy, 
looking  a  little  pale  after  the  excitement  of  the 
night  before,  and  Mrs.  Durant,  with  Kit  pressed 
close  by  her  side,  and  Mrs.  Lyster,  who  wore  her 
Indian  dress  with  a  strange  shyness,  and  Aglaia, 
all  smiles  and  gladness,  and  little  Dick  and  his 
mother. 

When  they  saw  the  rajah,  who  was  dressed 
as  an  Indian  of  rank,  coming  along  the  path  that 
led  to  their  retreat,  they  rose  from  the  table  and 
went  out  to  meet  him.  Aglaia  and  little  Dick 
were  first.  They  ran  into  his  arms,  and  he 
caught  them  both  up  joyfully,  glad,  perhaps,  to 
hide  his  slight  embarrassment  in  the  warmth  of 
the  children's  boisterous  welcome.  '  Oh  !  how 
lovely  everything  is ! '  said  Aglaia  rapturously. 
'  You  won't  go  away  again.  Daddy  Tom  ?  ' 

'  Not  till  I  take  you  back  to  England  with 
me,  Aglaia.'  And  then  he  turned  to  the  other 
ladies,  a  boyish  flush  on  his  face,  which  exercise 
and  exposure  to  the  sun  had  bronzed  almost  to 
the  native  hue. 
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'  It  is  too  bad  of  you  to  disturb  yourselves,' 
he  said.  '  I  should  not  have  come  so  early,  only 
I  thought  that,  as  you  were  taking  breakfast 
out-of-doors,  you  would  give  me  a  corner  at  the 
table.' 

'  Of  course  we  will,'  cried  Lucy.  '  It's  such  a 
rapture  to  see  any  one.  Mrs.  Lyster  was  just 
wishing ' 

'Never  mind  what  I  wished.  Let  me  speak 
for  myself,  Lucy,'  said  Mrs.  Lyster,  advancing 
and  looking  at  the  rajah  shyly.  'Mr.  Gre- 
gory  ' 

Tom  smiled.  '  So  you  have  found  me  out  at 
last,  my  dear  old  friend,'  he  said,  shaking  her 
cordially  by  the  hand.  '  I  am  cleverer  than 
you.  Dark  as  it  was  the  other  night,  I  found 
you  out  at  once ' 

'  And  yet  you  said  nothing  ? ' 

'  Ah  !  I  was  burning  to  speak,  but  I  dared 
not.  Our  safety  and  yours  depended  on  the 
fidehty  with  which  I  was  able  to  play  my  part. 
I  had  to  be  the  Indian  rajah,  and  nothing  else. 
A  word  in  English  might  have  lost  us.  But  my 
happiness  in  knowing  that  it  was  you  whom  we 
had  helped  was  none  the  less,  I  can  assure  you. 
And  your  companions — how  are  they  ?  ' 

'  So  well,  poor  boys,  that  they  are  burning 
to  be  on  the  move  !     The  Eesident  can  scarcely 
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keep  them  quiet.  It  was  a  liappy  Providence 
that  brought  you  our  way.' 

'  Happy  for  me,'  said  Tom  feehngly.  '  Do 
you  know  that  you  gave  us  the  clue  we  wanted  ? 
My  artful  servant,'  he  smiled 

'  Xow,'  broke  in  Mrs.  Lyster,  with  Irish  im- 
petuosity, '  that  is  really  too  bad  of  you.  You 
heard  what  I  said.' 

'  I  said  to  myself  then  that  I  would  make  you 
laugh  about  it  later,'  said  Tom.  '  But  come  into 
the  summer-house.  Oh  ! '  as  she  continued  to 
look  at  him  questioningly,  '  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  presently.  I  am  not  so  much  of  an 
imposition  as  you  imagine.' 

He  turned  to  the  others,  and  gave  them  a 
cheerful  good-morning.  It  was  such  a  meal  as 
he  had  often  shared  in  the  verandahs  of  English 
bungalows.  A  silver  urn,  over  which  Mrs. 
Durant  presided,  steamed  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  where  tea  and  coffee  were  being  made  in 
the  most  approved  English  fashion,  and  white 
bread,  cakes  hot  from  the  oven,  platters  of  snowy 
rice,  scrambled  eggs  and  curried  I'owl  were 
being  laid  out  daintily  by  the  well-trained 
attendants. 

'  How  delightful  this  is  ! '  said  Tom.  '  It 
seems  like  coming  home.  No,  no,  Mrs.  Durant,' 
as  she  handed  him  a  cup  of  tea.     '  I  am  not  so 
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much  of  a  prince  as  all  that.  Help  the  others 
first !  It  is  too  much  happiness  to  have  my 
friends  here  to  wait  upon.  What ! '  looking 
back  at  the  face  of  one  of  the  attendants. 

The  man  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  showing  a 
row  of  perfect  teeth.  '  Excellency,  the  httle 
Sahib  would  have  it  so ! '  he  said  in  broken 
Hindoostani. 

'  So  you  and  Bal  Xarin  are  inseparables,  are 
you  ?  '  said  Tom  to  Kit.  '  What  will  you  do 
when  he  goes  back  to  Xepaul?' 

'He  mustn't  go,'  said  Kit  stoutly.  'You 
want  a  shikari  here.' 

'To  hunt  the  jackal.  We  have  no  other 
wild  animals  in  Gumilcund,  Kit.' 

'  Then  we  must  import  some,'  said  the  child 
gravely.  '  Two  or  three  elephants,  and  a  tiger 
or  so,  and  a  few  head  of  sambre.  That  would 
be  enough.  In  a  few  years  there'd  be  a  lot,  and 
we'd  have  no  end  of  fun.' 

Tom  laughed,  and  turned  to  ^Irs.  Durant. 
'What  do  you  say  to  your  son?'  he  said. 
'  Haven't  his  travels  made  quite  a  man  of  him  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  Mrs.  Durant, 
who  was  watching  her  little  boy  with  fascinated 
eyes.  '  But  I  know  he  is  more  of  a  darling  than 
ever.' 

Here  Kit,  not  wishing  to  be  seized  and  kissed 
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in  the  presence  of  Bal  Narin,  edged  away  from 
his  mother  and  made  a  remark  in  a  low  voice  to 
Aglaia  about  the  general  jolliness  of  things.  He 
wanted  to  know  furthermore  what  she  generally 
did  after  breakfast,  and  proposed  a  little  turn  in 
the  town,  offering  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  her. 

Lucy  overheard  him,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  Then  she  sprang  up  and  said  she 
would  see  whether  Grace  was  awake,  and  might 
she  take  any  message  from  his  Excellency  the 
rajah  ? 

His  Excellency's  colour  rose  after  a  very 
boyish  fashion,  which  made  the  ladies  feel 
friendly  towards  him,  when  Lucy  asked  him  this 
question. 

'  No,  no,'  he  blurted  out — '  that  is,  I  daresay 
I  shall  see  her  myself  presently.  But  if  I  may,  I 
will  wait  to  hear  your  report.' 

Lucy  went  off,  smiling  to  herself  over  the 
pretty  little  romance,  which  gave  life  a  filhp  that 
had  been  sadly  lacking  to  it  of  late. 

After  a  few  moments,  during  w^hich  Tom, 
who  was  extraordinarily  agitated,  had  left  the 
httle  company  at  the  breakfast-table  and  strolled 
to  meet  her,  she  came  tripping  back.  He 
watched  her  face,  which  was  a  very  mobile  one. 
It  was  serious,  not  sad ;  and  this,  he  thought, 
augured  well. 
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'  How  is  your  cousin  ? '  he  said,  as  quietly  as 
lie  could. 

'  I  can't  quite  tell  yet,'  answered  Lucy.  '  But 
she  knows  where  she  is,  and  she  knows  me, 
which  I  don't  think  she  did  last  night.' 

'  You  will  keep  her  quiet  ? '  said  Tom  wist- 
fully. He  was  half  regretting  the  days  of  travel, 
when  she  depended  upon  him  for  ever3'thing. 

'  Yes ;  I  think  so.  Sumbaten  will  take  in 
her  breakfast.  She  asked  if  we  had  seen  you,' 
said  Lucy,  with  an  enchanting  smile. 

'  And  you  told  her  I  was  here  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes  !  I  told  her,  and  she  just  smiled, 
as  if  she  was  glad  to  hear  we  were  so  much 
honoured,  and  said  that  she  hoped  she  would 
see  you  a  little  later.  She  was  very  eager 
about  news  from  Meerut.' 

'  You  have  heard  lately  ? ' 

'Y"es  ;  I  had  a  long  letter  from  Trixy — do 
you  know  Trixy,  by  the  bye  ?  ' 

'  Do  I  know  Trixy  ? '  said  Tom,  his  face 
lighting  up.  '  I  should  rather  think  so  !  She 
is  one  of  my  best  friends  and  dearest  enemies,  if 
you  can  understand  the  anomaly.  Would  it  be 
indiscreet  to  ask  what  she  wrote  to  you  ? ' 

'Not  in  the  least.  Sir  Paladin,'  said  Lucy, 
laughing,  while,  for  the  third  time  that  morning, 
Tom  felt  the  dark  flush  mountiniz  to  his  face. 
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'  She  writes  that  Meeriit  is  waking  up.  But  I 
dare  say  you  will  have  heard  that  already. 
The  private  news  is  that  General  Elton — my 
uncle,  you  know — is  in  his  element,  helping  to 
restore  order  in  the  district,  and  that  my  poor 
dear  aunt  is  distracted  with  anxiety  to  come  on 
here  at  once.' 

'  I  wish  she  could  come,'  said  Tom.  '  I  have 
written  to  ask  if  it  could  be  managed.' 

'Oh,  have  you?'  cried  Lucy,  the  shghtly 
artificial  tone  tliat  had  been  apparent  in  her 
manner  giving  place  to  the  most  genuine  eager- 
ness. '  And  do  you  think  she  will  be  able  to 
come?' 

'  It  will  depend  very  much  upon  herself  and 
General  Elton.  Personally,  I  don't  think  there 
would  be  any  risk  if  she  was  properly  attended. 
You  would  be  glad  to  see  her  ?  ' 

'  Glad  ! '  cried  Lucy,  clasping  her  hands.  '  I 
should  be  simply  wild  !  And  Grace — dearest 
Grace ! — I  beheve  it  would  do  her  more  good 
than  anything  else.  I  sat  beside  her  bed  half 
the  night,  poor  darling  !  Not  that  I  was  afraid 
of  anything,  you  know ;  but  that  it  was  so 
delightful — such  a  rest  and  happiness— just  to 
feast  my  eyes  upon  her.  She  spoke  in  her  sleep 
once,  and  I  bent  over  her  to  catch  her  words. 
"  Take  it    away,    mother,"    she    said,   "  take  it 
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away  !  I  can't  bear  it !  "  I  moved  her  pillow 
and  she  half-opened  her  eyes  and  smiled.  But 
a  Httle  later  she  cried  out  again,  and  there  was 
fear  in  her  voice — fear  and  horror — "  Mother  is 
dead ! "  she  said.  "  Mother  is  dead,  or  she 
would  come."  I  whispered  to  her  that  she  was 
not  dead — that  she  was  coming ;  and  then  my 
poor  darling  smiled  again,  and  lay  quite  still, 
looking  as  beautiful  as  an  angel.' 

Lucy's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  her  voice 
was  husky  long  before  she  came  to  the  end  of 
her  little  story.  As  for  Tom,  he  could  not  so 
much  as  answer  her.  And  so  they  stood  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  he  looking  down  absently 
into  the  basin  of  water,  by  whose  marble  brim 
they  had  stopped  to  have  their  little  talk. 

It  was  embarrassing  to  Lucy,  and  she  began 
again  presently,  moving  as  she  spoke  towards 
the  door  of  the  pavilion  in  the  garden.  'We 
get  such  longings  out  here  for  the  home  faces,' 
she  said,  with  a  plaintive  little  smile.  '  And  in 
England  we  don't  care.  Sometimes  we  are 
stupid  enough  to  think  we  would  as  soon  be 
without  them.  At  Nowgong,  you  know,  I  was 
getting  perfectly  ill  with  my  longing  to  see 
some  of  them.  And  mother  and  father,  who 
are  at  Lucknow,  heard  of  it,  and  Grace  was 
staying  with  them,  having  a  firsl-rate  time  of  it 
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too  !  and  she  left  everything  and  came  to  me. 
She  is  an  angel !  an  angel ! '  said  little  Lucy 
tremulously.  '  If  anything  happened  to  her  it 
would  break  my  heart.  But  it  will  be  all  right 
as  soon  as  Aunt  Grace  comes.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  all  right !  Thank  you  for  saying 
so,'  said  Tom  hoarsely.  He  held  out  his  hand. 
'  You  will  take  care  of  her  meanwhile,  Lucy  ?  ' 

She  pressed  it  warmly.  '  Take  care  of  her ! 
Of  course  I  will,  as  much  as  I  can.' 

'  And  if  there  is  anything  she  wants — any- 
thing you  think  would  be  better  changed,  you 
will  let  me  know.  You  see ' — blushing  and 
fidgeting — '  I  am  a  novice  about  all  these  things. 
I  don't  really  know  what  ladies  want.' 

'  Then  your  imagination  is  better  than  most 
people's  knowledge,'  said  Lucy,  laughing.  '  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  the  arrangements 
of  this  place ' 

But  here  Tom  was  called  away.  It  was  the 
hour  when  he  had  arranged  to  meet  the  chief 
men  of  the  city  in  his  private  hall  of  audience, 
and  Hoosanee  had  come,  at  his  request,  to 
remind  him  of  the  promise. 

The  rajah  went  away  with  his  heart  vibrating 
sorrowfully  ;  but  in  the  business  of  the  day, 
which  claimed  his  full  attention,  he  regained  the 
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serenity  and  even,  in  some  degree,  the  exaltation 
of  the  morning. 

There  was  much  to  be  done.  From  the  hour 
of  the  forenoon,  when  he  left  the  ladies  in  the 
garden-pavilion,  until  the  sun  was  sinking  behind 
the  low  hills  tliat  shut  in  the  city  to  the  west,  he 
had  not  an  hour  to  spare. 

He  carried  out  hterally  the  programme 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself  when  he 
received  his  mother's  letter.  In  the  inner 
council  and  in  the  open  court  he  proclaimed  to 
the  people  that  his  instincts  and  theirs  had  not 
deceived  them.  He  was  the  true  son  of  Byrajee 
Pirtha  Eaj,  and  their  ruler  by  right  of  suc- 
cession. 

The  elders  received  the  intelligence  quietly. 
They  were  glad  to  hear  him  acknowledge  that 
he  belonged  to  them,  and  his  explanation  of  the 
reasons  that  had  led  him  to  leave  the  city,  with 
his  well-balanced  relation  of  the  measures  he  had 
taken  in  his  absence  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Enghsh  and  to  secure  peace  to  Gumilcund, 
gave  them  perfect  satisfaction.  But  they  showed 
no  surprise  and  very  httle  emotion. 

Outside  it  was  different.  Here  the  people — 
the  craftsmen  and  mechanics — the  small  mer- 
chants and  aged  householders — were  gathered 
together ;  and  it  may  be  that  an  electric  current 
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of  pent-up  feeling  streamed  outward  from  them 
to  the  comely  youth  who  stood  above  them  with 
his  nerves  and  brain  on  fire.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  told  his  tale  after  a  different  fashion  to  them. 
In  the  pose  of  the  fine  figure,  drawn  to  its  full 
height — in  the  flashing  eyes  and  dilated  nostrils 
— above  all,  in  the  noble  words,  wherein  he 
expressed  his  reverence  for  those  who  had  gone 
before  him,  and  his  desire  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps— pride  of  his  hneage  could  be  plainly 
read.  He  was  proud  to  be  the  son  of  Byrajee 
Pirtha  Eaj  ;  he  was  glad  at  heart  of  the  destiny 
that  bound  him,  for  his  Hfe,  to  this  people.  So 
at  least  they  read  him,  and  the  Asiatic  crowd, 
which  is  sensitive  and  subtle  in  its  perception 
of  feeUng,  and  as  responsive  to  sympathy  as  a 
woman  or  child,  received  his  tale  with  demon- 
strations of  a  joy  so  deep  and  passionate  that  it 
thrilled  him  to  the  heart. 

He  w^ould  not  allow  too  much  time  to  the 
ebullition  of  feeling.  His  speech  over,  the  court 
opened,  and,  for  more  than  two  hours,  he  sat 
patiently  in  his  alcove  above  the  pillared  and 
porticoed  court  investigating  the  cases  that  were 
brought  before  lum. 

And  next,  after  a  hasty  lunch,  he  ordered 
out  Snow-queen  and  rode  through  the  city, 
showing  himself  to  those  who  had  not  been  able 
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to  come  up  to  the  court,  and  inspecting  tlie 
works  that  had  been  in  progress  since  his 
departure. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  he  was 
amused  to  meet  Aglaia  and  Kit  walking  together 
through  the  town,  with  Sumbaten,  who  looked 
much  puzzled  and  a  little  distressed  by  the  inno- 
vation, walking  behind  them. 

Kit,  of  course,  hailed  him  joyfully.  '  We're 
having  no  end  of  fun,'  he  said,  '  Isn't  every- 
thing jolly?  ' 

'Particularly  jolly,  I  think,'  answered  Tom, 
laughing.  '  But  don't  keep  Aglaia  out  too  late. 
Kit.' 

Then  a  voice  from  the  near  distance  hailed 
him  reassuringly,  and  he  saw  that  the  devoted 
Bal  Narin  was  not  far  from  his  little  Sahib. 
Billy,  in  his  shikari's  dress,  looked  very 
much  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  The  streets  of 
Gumilcund,  which  to-day  were  freshly  swept  and 
garlanded,  were  not  so  congenial  to  him  as  the 
jungle  and  the  mountains;  and  the  bourgeois 
life  of  ease  and  comfort  was  already  beginning  to 
pall  upon  his  fiery  soul.  But,  for  the  moment, 
he  had  constituted  himself  Kit's  guardian,  and 
Tom  was  perfectly  easy  about  the  child. 
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CHAPTER  L 

VISHNUGUPTA,  THE    PRIEST 

The  sun  had  set,  and  that  lovely  rose-hlac  glow, 
which,  for  a  few  moments  of  the  evening,  makes 
the  skies  of  the  East  so  entrancingly  beautifuL 
was  wrapping  lieaven  and  earth  in  its  mystical 
radiance,  when  Tom,  having  finished  his  day's 
work,  returned  to  the  palace.  A  syce  took 
Snow-queen,  and  he  went  in  thoughtfully  to  his 
own  rooms,  wondering  if  he  ought  to  ask  to  see 
Grace,  or  if  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the 
following  day. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  here  that,  in  the 
intervals  for  quiet  thought  which  the  business  of 
the  day  had  permitted  him,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  fully  as  to  his  course  of  action.  There 
should  be  no  repetition  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  That  one  outpouring  of  heart,  drawn  from 
him  by  Grace's  anguish  of  spirit,  he  could  forgive 
himself.  Until  he  had  heard  from  General  or 
Lady  Elton,  there  should  be  nothing  more  of  the 
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same  kind.  He  owed  it  to  lier,  and  to  their 
mutual  relations — she,  a  fugitive  in  his  city,  a 
guest  in  his  house  :  he,  the  one  to  whom  the 
lionour  and  happiness  of  saving  her  had  been 
granted — to  set  a  seal  on  the  door  of  his  lips,  for 
the  present.  He  owed  it  to  the  future — to  the 
position  which  it  was  his  dearest  hope  and  desire 
slie  might  one  day  occupy — to  do  nothing  in  a 
corner,  or  without  the  consent  and  approval  of 
her  friends. 

But  none  tlie  less  for  his  prudent  resolve  to 
hold  himself  in  check,  was  his  desire  to  see  her 
and  hear  her  voice. 

As  he  was  thinking  about  these  things, 
Hoosanee  came  to  meet  him  with  a  message  from 
the  English  ladies.  They  had  sent  to  know  if 
his  Excellency  the  rajah  would  do  them  the 
honour  of  joining  them  at  their  evening  meal. 
He  smiled  at  the  punctiliousness  of  the  invitation, 
answered  it  with  a  ready  assent,  and,  about  half- 
an-hour  later,  found  himself  on  the  marble  stair- 
case that  led  up  to  the  pillared  hall  of  the 
zenana. 

A  little  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  that  the  hall 
was  empty,  and  he  was  about  to  throw  himself 
down  on  one  of  the  settees  and  wait,  when  a 
murmur  of  voices  from  the  dais,  which  was 
hidden  by  a  screen  of  palms  and  lilies  from  the 
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body  of  the  hall,  attracted  his  attention.  lie 
went  on  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  that  led  up  to  it, 
and  there  stopped  for  a  moment,  half  paralysed 
with  surprise.  As  a  picture  nothing  could  have 
been  more  beautiful  and  striking  than  the  scene 
upon  which  his  eyes  rested.  The  ladies  were  to 
dine  on  the  dais,  and  the  centre  of  its  space  was 
occupied  by  a  table,  where  flowers  and  rich 
tropical  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  with  sparkling 
glass  and  silver,  were  laid  out  on  snowy  linen. 
At  the  head  of  the  table,  on  a  low  couch,  draped 
with  embroidered  stuffs,  a  figure  that  seemed  to 
concentrate  upon  itself  all  the  hght  in  the  room 
was  reclining.  It  was  that  of  a  woman,  dressed 
in  a  loose  robe  of  white  and  gold.  Her  head, 
from  which  the  veil  had  fallen  back,  was  propped 
up  on  a  httle  hand,  so  delicate  in  its  blue-veined 
transparency  that  the  burden  seemed  to  be  too 
heavy  for  it ;  her  pale  face,  overspread  at  this 
moment  by  a  faint  tinge  of  colour,  looked  out 
from  its  halo  of  golden  hair,  with  the  purity  and 
stillness  of  a  saint  in  a  media3val  altar-piece,  and 
her  lips  were  moving  in  low,  impassioned  words 
that  throbbed  through  the  silence  like  a  prayer. 
Meanwhile,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  couch, 
his  large  hands  with  their  curiously  knotted 
joints  clasped  round  his  knees,  and  his  dark, 
strongly-marked   face   lit  by  deep    eyes  which 
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shone  with  a  dreamy  light  turned  meditatively 
towards  hers,  sat  a  figure  so  different  that  it 
might  have  been  placed  there  for  a  foil. 

But  it  was  not  this  that  made  the  half- 
unconscious  watcher  start  and  pause,  and  feel, 
for  a  moment,  as  if  his  senses  had  been  playing 
him  a  trick.  It  was  that  in  the  difference  there 
was  a  likeness.  In  the  solemn  fire  that  seemed 
to  kindle  these  two  faces,  in  their  meditativeness, 
in  their  dreamy  enthusiasm,  there  was  something 
which  brought  them  together.  Yishnugupta, 
the  proud  Indian  mystic,  and  the  simple  English 
girl  who  had  looked  the  King  of  Terrors  in  the 
face,  and,  for  the  sake  of  another,  had  vanquished 
him,  met  that  night  on  a  common  ground  of 
sympathy. 

"  Then  by  strange  art  she  kneaded  fire  and  snow 
Together,  tempering  the  repugnant  mass 
With  liquid  love " 

The  words  sprang  to  his  mind  as  he  gazed. 
He  went  forward,  and  the  spell  was  broken. 
Grace  looked  up,  gave  a  little  start,  as  if  she  had 
just  awoke  from  a  dream,  and  held  out  her 
hand  with  a  radiant  smile  of  welcome. 

Yishnugupta  rose,  bent  his  head  with  the 
proud  humility  of  the  Brahmin,  drew  his  robe 
about  his  head,  and,  making  answer  neither  by 
word  nor  sign  to  the  rajah's  entreaty  that  he 
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would  stay  for  a  little  while,  passed  slowly  out 
of  the  apartment. 

The  priest  had  scarcely  gone  before  there 
came  a  flutter  of  garments  and  a  gay  noise  of 
lauf^hter  and  voices  in  eacfer  conversation  from 
behind  tlie  screen  that  separated  the  hall  and 
the  sleeping-rooms.  Then  Lucy's  httle  saucy 
face  appeared  above  the  palisade  that  bordered 
the  dais. 

'  Has  he  gone  ? '  she  whispered. 

'Do  you  mean  Vishnugupta .^ '  said  Tom, 
laughing  at  her  mysterious  expression. 

'  Is  that  his  name  ?  What  a  name !  And 
oh  !  what  a  person  I '  cried  Lucy.  She  ran  up 
the  steps  and  brought  her  charming  little  person, 
bewitchingiy  dressed  in  a  long  Indian  cashmere 
robe,  drawn  in  at  the  waist  with  a  golden  girdle, 
into  full  vieAv.  '  I  was  with  Grace  when  he  came 
in,'  she  said.  '  I  have  been  arranging  the  table, 
and  I  was  arranging  her.  He  looked  at  me  and 
I  withered  up  to  nothing.  But  as  Grace  seemed 
to  take  to  him  and  his  talk  like  a  duck  to  water, 
I  just  ran  away  and  left  them  alone.  Darling,' 
turning  to  Grace,  '  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
were  you  talking  about  ?  He  has  been  witli  you 
more  than  half  an  hour.' 

Then  tlie  others  came  in,  all  of  them  looking 
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curious.  But  Grace  lay  back  with  a  smile  on 
lier  lips,  and  a  strange,  inscrutable  expression  in 
her  eyes. 

'  It  was  very  good  of  you,'  said  Tom  gently. 
'  But  you  must  not  let  these  people  tire  you.  I 
wonder  who  admitted  Yishnugupta.' 

'  Please  let  him  come  again  if  he  likes,'  said 
Grace.  '  He  does  not  tire  me  in  the  least.  I 
think,  do  you  know,  he  has  done  me  good.'  She 
smiled  more  naturally  than  Tom  had  seen  her 
smile  since  the  day  when  he  found  her  in  the 
jungle. 

'  Oh !  if  he  does  you  good,  he  shall  come 
every  day,  and  I  will  thank  and  bless  him  to  the 
end  of  my  ]ife,'  said  Tom  gaily.  '  But  now,  may 
we  draw  you  up  to  the  table  ?  We  are  to  have 
a  merry  evening,  you  know,  Grace.'  His  voice 
shook  a  little,  and,  in  spite  of  the  brave  effort  to 
be  cheerful,  the  muscles  of  his  face  contracted 
painfully.  He  could  not  help  seeing  how  fragile 
she  was. 

But  she  took  up  his  words  at  once.  'Yes, 
yes,'  she  said  ;  '  a  merry  evening.  Let  us  fancy 
ourselves  in  England,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Thank  you,'  as  they  drew  in  her 
couch.  '  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  troublesome.  Kit, 
will  you  sit  near  me,  and  Aglaia  next  ?  Xo,  no, 
Kajah    Sahib  ;    you    must    take   the   place    of 
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honour.     So  !     We  can  all  see  you  now !     Has 
be  really  changed  so  much,  Mrs.  Lyster  ? ' 

'  Changed  !  He  hasn't  changed  at  all,'  cried 
the  enthusiastic  little  Irishwoman.  '  It's  I  that 
was  tlie  idiot  not  to  know  him.  But  I'll  never 
be  so  silly  again.     I  promise  you  that.' 

'  I'm  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  was  your  fault, 
Mrs.  Lyster,'  said  Tom  aside.  Mrs.  Durant  and 
Lucy  were  exchanging  a  little  war  of  words 
about  some  disputed  point  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  evening,  and  Grace  was  talking  merrily 
to  Kit  and  Aglaia. 

'  Do  you  believe,'  he  asked  abruptly,  '  in  the 
possibility  of  people  living  in  two  individu- 
alities ? ' 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  looked 
meditatively  at  Grace.  '  Until  just  lately,'  she 
said,  '  I  should  have  called  the  question  an 
absurdity.     But ' 

'  Please  go  on,'  said  Tom  breathlessly. 

'  I  have  watched  her,'  whispered  Mrs.  Lyster. 
'  She  is  leading  two  hves.  The  priest  saw  it. 
That  is  what  brought  him  to-day.  Don't  look 
at  her ;  don't  let  her  think  you  are  watching 
her.  She  is  very  sensitive.  It  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  frighten  that  pretty 
gaiety  away.  Yes ;  she  is  living  two  hves, 
and ' 
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'  Well !     Don't  stop ' 


'  It  should  be  eDcouraged.  It  is  her  only 
chance.' 

'  Of  what,  Mrs.  Lyster?  ' 

'  Of  sanity  and  life.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  (sharply). 

'  Don't  ask  me  just  now.  I  will  tell  you  by- 
and-by.  But  watch  her.  Yes — and  talk — be 
gay  !  I  will  help  you  as  well  as  I  can.  She  is 
a  noble  creature — a  heroine  all  impact — '  said  the 
warm-hearted  little  Irishwoman,  '  and  you  are 
almost  worthy  of  her,  although — '  and  here  she 
pulled  up  and  blushed  violently. 

'  Although  I'm  not  almost,  but  altogether 
a  native,'  filled  in  the  rajah,  a  humorous  expres- 
sion crossing  his  face.  '  Thank  you  for  the  com- 
pliment.    It  is  no  small  one,  Mrs.  Lyster.' 

'  Go  along  with  you,'  she  said,  trying  to 
laugh,  though  her  face  and  neck  were  one  burn- 
ing red.  '  I  shall  be  speaking  to  you  presently 
in  my  native  Celtic,  and  telling  you  that  you  are 
nothing  better  than  a  gossoon.' 

'  Which  would  enchant  me,'  said  Tom,  laugh- 
ing. '  Anyway  ' — seriously — '  we  sign  to-night 
a  truce  and  an  alliance.' 

'  To  be  sure  !  though  I  don't  know  that  I  was 
ever  at  war  with  you,'  said  Mrs.  Lyster. 

And  thereupon  they  threw  themselves  into 
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tlie  conversation  that  was  going  on  around 
them. 

Foriiettinir  her  own  sorrows,  the  vivacious 
little  Iiish woman  pulled  herself  together,  brought 
out  her  best  jokes  and  most  amusing  stories,  and 
became  the  life  of  the  party.  Lucy  followed 
her  lead.  Mrs.  Durant,  the  desire  of  whose 
heart  had  been  fulfilled,  had  no  difl[iculty  in  being 
lively.  They  drew  out  Kit,  who  made  them  all 
laugh  with  his  funny  httle  sayings.  Even  the 
mother  of  little  Dick  condescended  to  forget  her 
own  dignity  and  the  imminence  of  the  crisis 
through  which  she  had  been  brought,  and  to 
enjoy  herself.  But  long  before  it  was  over,  Tom 
saw,  to  his  distress,  that  the  sudden  springing 
up  of  vitality  which  had  enabled  Grace  to  take 
part  in  the  gaiety  of  the  others  was  over.  She 
lay  back  on  her  couch  white  and  still,  turning 
her  large  blue-grey  eyes  from  one  to  another  as 
the  sallies  of  wit  and  merry  anecdotes  Hew  by, 
and  smiling  now  and  then  vaguely,  as  though 
she  was  making  an  effort  to  follow  them,  but 
could  not  quite  succeed. 

The  poor  fellow  was  watching  her,  as  a 
mother  watches  a  sick  child.  While  he  made  a 
feint  of  listening  to  the  talk  at  the  table,  laugh- 
ing when  the  others  laughed  to  give  himself 
countenance,    and    occasionally   launching    out 
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feebly  a  witticism  of  liis  own,  he  never  lost  a 
single  expression  of  the  face  that  was  so  un- 
utterably dear  to  him.  Dinner  over,  he  crossed 
to  where  she  was  lying.  '  Grace,'  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  under  cover  of  the  talk,  '  what  is  it  ? 
You  are  looking  worse  to-day.  Is  all  this  too 
much  for  you  ?  ' 

'  Xo,  no,'  she  answered,  with  a  smile  so  gentle 
and  patient  that  it  thrilled  him  to  the  heart. 
'  And  do  you  know,  1  really  feel  better.  You 
must  forgive  me  for  not  talking.  You  know ' 
(pressing  her  hand  to  her  head)  '  there  is  some- 
thincr  here  still.  It  won't  let  me.  I  cret  con- 
fused.' 

'  My  darhng,'  he  began  passionately,  and  then 
checked  himself.  '  I  mustn't  be  too  impulsive 
yet,'  he  said  under  his  breath.  '  Afterwards, 
Grace,  afterwards ' 

'  Ah  ! '  she  said,  with  a  beautiful  indescribable 
expression.  '  Lucy  has  written.  They  will 
know  in  a  very  short  time  that  I  am  here. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  will  come.  In  the  mean- 
time— '  dreamily. 

'  In  the  meantime,  talk  or  be  silent,  as  you 
please.  Do  anything !  Only  get  well  and 
strong,  Grace.     Only  get  well  and  strong  ! ' 

'  I  will  try,'  she  said  plaintively.  '  Some- 
times— still — life  seems  very  sweet.' 
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'  It  will  not  be  sometimes — it  will  be  always, 
when  you  get  better,'  said  Tom  earnestly. 

But  there  was  a  pang  at  his  heart,  for  all  his 
cheerful  words.  For  the  first  time,  since  he  saw 
her  lying  insensible  in  the  hermit's  hut  in  the 
jungle,  a  feeling  of  despair  swept  over  his  young 
soul. 

He  would  not — he  could  not — give  place 
to  it.  Turning  away,  lest  she  should  read  it  in 
his  eyes,  he  met  a  look  of  sympathy  from  Mrs. 
Lyster.  She  was  far  too  wdse  to  put  it  into 
words,  and  he  found,  somewhat  to  his  relief,  that 
he  must  arouse  himself,  for  there  was  more  to 
be  done. 

The  Eesident  had  sent  word  that,  with  his 
visitors,  he  would  call  upon  the  ladies  that  even- 
ing, and  Chunder  Singh  and  Lutfullah,  and 
several  other  distinguished  Indians,  who  in  the 
rajah's  absence  had  been  diligent  in  inquiries 
and  olfers  of  assistance,  had  asked  permission  to 
wait  upon  them  also. 

It  had  been  decided  that  the  reception  should 
be  held  in  the  little  pillared  hall,  which  had  been 
hung  with  garlands  and  banners  for  the  occasion. 
Lucy  and  Mrs.  Durant  thought  it  was  about 
time  to  go  down.  Grace  was  asked  what  she 
would  do.  Seeing  Tom's  wistful  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  she  said  that  she  would  like  to  be  present. 
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if  she  might  be  quiet.  She  had  a  curious  dread 
of  being  alone  in  those  days.  But  when  she 
tried  to  rise,  she  found  that  she  was  too  weak. 
Tears  of  vexation  filled  her  eyes,  but  before  they 
had  time  to  fall,  the  rajah  and  Bal  Narin,  and 
Hoosanee  and  Ganesh  had  sprung  to  her  couch, 
and  it  was  hfted  up  with  all  its  flowing  draperies, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  featherAveight,  and  carried 
down  the  steps  ;  Grace  smiling  through  her  tears 
and  begging  them  not  to  hurt  themselves — to  be 
sure  to  put  her  down  if  she  was  too  heavy — an 
entreaty  that  made  the  stout  Indians  laugh. 

'  Put  me  a  little  out  of  everyone's  way,'  she 
had  said  to  Tom.  So  he  found  an  arbour-like 
corner  for  her,  beautifully  shaded  with  palms 
and  tree-ferns,  whence  she  could  see  everything 
that  went  on  in  the  brilhantly-lighted  hall, 
without  being  much  seen  herself.  There  he  put 
the  couch  down.  The  Indians  retked,  and  he 
stooped  over  her.     '  Is  that  right,  Grace  ?  ' 

'Perfectly  right.  I  shall  enjoy  myself  look- 
ing and  hstening.  And  now,  Tom,  you  must 
leave  me.  The  Eesident  and  the  others  will  be 
here  directly.' 

'  I  suppose  I  must,'  he  said  regretfully.  '  I 
will  come  back  again  in  a  few  moments,  to  see 
how  you  are.' 

And  so  Grace  lay  quietly  in  her  corner,  and 
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the  anguish  in  her  heart — the  phantom  that  was 
continually  rising  up  to  mock  her — was  at  rest 
for  a  few  moments,  while,  like  images  in  a  dream, 
the  busy  little  crowd  that  soon  filled  the  hall, 
came  and  went. 

The  Eesident  and  the  two  Enghsh  officers,  and 
Chunder  Singh  and  Lutfullah,  were  brought  up 
to  speak  to  her.  They  spoke  feelingly,  congra- 
tulating her  on  her  escape.  She  found  a  few 
simple  words  with  which  to  answer  them  ;  but 
she  could  not  say  much,  and  the  rajah  took  care 
that  she  should  not  be  made  to  talk  more  than 
she  liked. 

How  deep  her  gratitude  was  for  his  watchful 
tenderness  it  would  be  impossible  to  express. 
Once  or  twice,  when  he  passed,  she  looked  up 
at  him  with  a  wistful  smile,  and  once  she  touched 
his  arm  lightly  with  her  thin  fingers,  whispering, 
'  You  are  so  good  to  me  ! ' 

'  Good  ! '  he  echoed.  '  Oh  !  Grace,  if  you 
only  knew  ! ' 

And  then,  for  an  instant,  the  warm  colour 
flooded  his  face,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  a  won- 
derful light ;  but,  not  daring  to  trust  himself  to 
speak,  he  turned  away,  leaving  Mrs.  Lyster  on 
guard. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  hall,  winch  had  surely 
never  seen  so  strange  a  gathering  before,  there 
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was  plenty  of  fun  and  good  fellowship.  The 
party  at  the  Eesidency  had  just  been  reinforced 
by  Mr.  Montgomery's  wife,  a  handsome  and 
accomplished  woman,  her  sister,  a  pretty,  timid 
girl  fresh  from  England,  and  several  other  ladies, 
who  had  come  to  Gumilcund  on  the  Eesident's 
invitation,  leaving,  in  more  cases  than  one,  deso- 
lated homes  behind  them.  There  were  besides 
the  two  young  officers — Irish,  by  the  bye,  both 
of  them — who  had  come  in  with  Mrs.  Lyster, 
quite  well  now  and  up  to  all  sorts  of  fun.  And 
so  the  evening  glided  on  merrily.  To  an  onlooker 
there  might  have  •  seemed  to  be  something 
pathetic  about  their  mirth.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
Europeans  but  had  some  deep  present  anxiety 
to  endure,  or  some  recent  loss  to  mourn  ;  but 
they  were  English  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
they  knew  how  to  control  themselves.  For  the 
sake  of  one  another  and  their  entertainer,  they 
would  not  be  gloomy  or  morose.  The  two  young 
officers  sang  comic  songs,  and  Mr.  Montgomery, 
the  Eesident,  brought  out  his  violin  and  played 
dance-tunes  which  made  the  feet  of  the  younger 
ladies  twitch  to  be  off,  and  brave  Mrs.  Lyster,  who 
was  fighting  all  night  with  a  desperate  longing  to 
run  away  and  have  a  good  cry,  talked  and  laughed 
and  told  travellers'  tales,  charming  them  all  with 
her  wit  and  vivacity.     The  grave  Indians,  who 
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knew  through  what  deep  waters  many  of  these 
poor  women  had  passed,  were  surprised  at  their 
spirits.  Happily  for  some  of  them,  it  was  not 
kept  up  late.  The  Resident  and  his  party,  with 
hearty  expressions  of  thanks  and  goodwill,  took 
leave  of  them  long  before  midnight,  and  the 
Indian  visitors  followed  their  example  imme- 
diately. Then  poor  Mrs.  Lyster  sat  down  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  '  I  couldn't 
have  stood  it  another  five  minutes.  Oh  !  do  all 
of  you  think  me  a  brute  ?  '  she  cried,  lifting  up 
her  haorcrard  face. 

'  Don't !  Don't ! '  cried  Lucy  piteously.  '  You 
will  make  me  cry.' 

'  I  think  you  one  of  the  bravest  of  women. 
I  always  did,'  said  Tom.  'Do  you  remember 
the  storm  ?     Xo  one  was  so  plucky  as  you.' 

'  Do  I  remember  it  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Lyster,  with 
a  queer  little  smile.  '  Why,  it  was  nothing — 
child's  play.  But  come,  my  son  of  Anak,  pick 
up  the  couch  and  carry  our  invalid  inside.  Be 
quiet,  my  dear  ! '  to  Grace.  '  You're  not  to  be 
allowed  to  stir  a  step  to-uight.  Carry  her  in. 
Mr.  Eajah,  and  then  take  your  retinue  away  and 
say  good- night.  We  will  face  the  terrors  of  the 
silent  hours  together.' 

After  that  the  days  glided  quietly  one  into- 
the  other.     Every  morning   the   rajah  met  his 

VOL.  ill.  :^ 
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family,  as  lie  used  to  call  the  ladies  and  children 
who  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  palace,  at  break- 
fast, in  the  pretty  garden-pavilion.  And  pleasant 
breakfasts  they  were,  although  Grace  was  never 
present  :  for  some  one — Kit,  or  Ao^laia,  or  Mrs. 
Lyster,  or  Lucy — had  always  something  encourag- 
ing to  say  about  her.  During  the  day  he  gave 
himself  without  reserve  to  business  and  study, 
and  cultivating  useful  and  kindly  relations  with 
the  people  about  him,  making  meanwhile  such 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
gaining  such  insight  into  hidden  depths  of  life 
and  character,  and  into  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  the  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  country, 
as  would  sometimes  surprise  even  himself.  After 
sunset,  when  the  work  of  the  day  was  over,  he 
met  his  friends  again,  and  they  would  all  take 
their  evening  meal  together,  talking  over  past 
and  present,  discussing  hopefully  the  state  of 
afiairs  in  the  country,  and  exchanging  the  news 
Avhich  the  mails  of  the  day  had  brought  in. 

Sometimes  Grace  would  join  them  at  these 
dinners  in  the  hall,  and  sometimes  not ;  but  she 
always  sent  him  affectionate  messages,  of  which 
Ac^laia  was  generally  the  bearer,  and  he  seldom 
spent  a  day  without  seeing  her  once.  Later  he 
looked  back  upon  those  early  days  at  Gumilcund, 
full  to  the  brim  of  joyful  interests,  and  flooded 
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with  the  hght  of  hope,  as  some  of  the  happiest 
in  his  life. 

Gradually  a  dull  pain — a  terror  to  which  be 
could  not  give  a  name — began  to  encroach  upon 
their  sweetness.  Why  did  not  Grace  pick  up 
her  strength  ?  At  first  her  weakness  was  easily 
to  be  accounted  for.  But  surely  the  time  had 
come  when  they  might  look  for  improvement. 
The  rest,  the  freedom  from  anxiety,  and  the  daily 
companionship  of  her  friends  ought,  by  this  lime, 
to  be  taking  some  effect.  Sometimes,  when  they 
met,  he  would  try  to  cheat  himself  into  the  belief 
that  she  was  better  and  brighter  ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  vital  strength  was  a  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  himself,  pressed  home  to  his  heart.  Day  after 
day  he  saw  the  same  white  face,  the  same  patient 
smile,  the  same  sorrow-haunted  eyes.  Day  after 
day  he  was  the  witness  of  efforts  so  pathetic  that 
he  would  entreat  her  sometimes  not  to  make 
them.  'Be  patient,  my  beloved!'  he  would 
whisper  ;  and  all  the  time,  in  his  own  heart  there 
would  be  a  tumult  of  fierce  impatience,  a  gnaw- 
ing of  angry  pain  that  almost  unnerved  him. 

But  this  was  not  all.  He  was  conscious — they 
were  all  conscious — of  a  mental  cloud — a  veil 
that  seemed  at  times  to  wrap  her  away  from  them. 

'  Grace  is  changed.  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  her.     But  I  wish — oh  !  I  do  wish — that 

F  2 
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her  mother  would  come,'  Lucy  cried  out  one 
morning  when  Tom  asked  her  the  usual  question. 
Mrs.  Lyster  gave  her  a  warning  look,  but  she 
went  on.  '  Yes  ;  I  can't  help  it.  I  must  speak. 
Something  ought  to  be  done.' 

'  What  can  be  done,  Lucy.^'  said  Tom,  whose 
face  had  turned  perfectly  grey. 

'  Don't  mind  Lucy.  She  is  speaking  wildly/ 
said  Mrs.  Lyster.  '  She  forgets — we  all  forget — 
that  there  are  experiences  which  nothing  but  the 
healing  hand  of  time — the  slow  passage  of  the 
years ' 

She  broke  down,  for  her  voice  was  choked 
with  sobs. 

'  I  know,'  said  Lucy  penitently.  '  But,  dear 
Mrs.  Lyster,  you  have  suffered  more  than  any  of 
us,  and  you  are  not  so  strange,  so  reserved.' 

'  My  dear  child,  I  am  much  older  than 
Grace,  and  I  have  the  Irish  elasticity  of  temper, 
I  suppose.  We  can  laugh  with  the  tears  on  our 
faces  ;  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  And  now,  like 
a  darhng,  run  off  and  look  after  the  children, 
and  leave  the  rajah  to  me.' 

Lucy  hesitated  for  a  moment,  looked  at 
them  with  a  curious  half-mutinous  expression  in 
her  face,  and  then  turned  away. 

The  other  ladies  had  already  left  the  summer- 
house,  so  that  Mrs.  Lyster  and  Tom  were  alone. 
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*  Thank  you,'  he  said,  looldng  at  her  with 
strained,  eager  eyes. 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

'  Tell  me  what  to  do  ? '  he  cried  out  passion- 
ately. '  I  love  her.  You  know  this  already.  I 
would  give  my  life — my  blood  drawn  from  me 
painfully  drop  by  drop — to  save  her  a  single 
pang.  The  thought  of  her  trouble  is  agony  to 
me — torture.  What  are  we  to  do.^  Shall  I 
send  to  Agra  for  an  English  doctor  ?     I  might.' 

'  I  am  afraid,  my  poor  friend,  that  no  doctor 
would  do  her  any  good.  The  disease  lies  deeper 
than  medicine  can  cure.' 

'  What  would,  then  ?  Tell  me,  for  heaven's 
sake ! ' 

'  Ske  has  something  on  her  mind,'  said  Mrs. 
Lyster  doubtfully. 

'I  know  it — I  know  it.  A  fancied  trouble. 
If  some  one  reasonable  and  wise,  like  you,  were 
to  talk  it  over  with  her,  she  might  be  persuaded 
to  put  it  from  her.     Won't  you  try  ?  ' 

'  I  dare  not,'  said  Mrs.  Lyster,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

Tom  started.  '  I  don't  understand,'  lie  said 
confusedly. 

'  And  I  am  afraid  I  can't  explain,'  she  said. 
'  There  is  something  about  her — a  whiteness  of 
soul,  a  majesty.    There,  I  am  stumbhng  about 
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as  usual.  In  plain  Enolish,  I  can't  get  near  her, 
and  I  am  afraid  to  attempt  it.' 

'  And  yet '  began  Tom. 

'  And  yet,'  filled  in  his  companion,  '  she  can 
be  bright  enough  sometimes.  Yes  ;  that  is  just 
what  I  told  you  before,  she  has  her  hours.  And  ' 
(mysteriously)  '  I  will  tell  you  a  curious  thing. 
That  Brahmin,  with  the  wild  face  and  un- 
pronounceable name,  does  her  more  good  than 
an^'one  else.  He  came  in  yesterday,  just  before 
dinner.  I  was  in  the  hall  with  her,  and  I 
stayed  because  I  was  curious ;  but  of  course  I 
was  not  quick  enough  at  Hindoostani  to  pick  up 
all  they  said.  You  remember  how  calm  she 
looked  in  the  evening.  We  all  remarked  it. 
But  it  was  so  before.  She  is  easier,  brighter 
altoc^ether,  when  she  has  been  having  one  of  her 
long  wild  talks  with  that  wild  man.' 

'  Why  wild,  Mrs.  Lyster?' 

'  Why,  because,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
they  seem  to  be  scaling  heights  and  plunging 
into  depths  of  which  we  poor  mortals  have  no 
idea.  But  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that  struck 
me,  his  manner  to  her.  We — well !  he  doesn't 
take  any  notice  of  us.  I  don't  believe  he  sees 
us.  He  treats  her  with  a  reverence  that,  coming 
from  a  man  like  him,  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
things  I  have  ever  met  with  in  all  my  experience. 
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It   is   just   as   if    (in  an   awed   tone)  'he  was 
talking  to  one  on  the  other  side.' 

'  Don't,  don't ! '  cried  Tom  piteously.  He 
was  trembling  even  to  the  lips,  wdiicli  were  ashy 
pale  ;  but  he  made  a  feeble  effort  to  smile.  '  You 
come  of  an  imaginative  race,  Mrs.  Lyster,'  he 
said.  '  I  understand  that,  of  course.  But  for 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  have  prose,  not  poetry  !  It 
would  be  too  dreadful  to  let  her  slip  through 
our  fingers  now  !     Can  nothing  be  done  ?  ' 

'We  shall  know  more  when  her  mother 
comes,'  said  Mrs.  Lyster.     And  that  was  all. 

The  young  rajah  went  to  his  work  that 
morning  w^ith  a  lieart  so  full  that  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  bands  of  steel,  growing  harder  and 
tighter  every  moment,  were  winding  themselves 
about  liim,  and  pressing  out  his  life.  Like  a 
mournful  voice — an  echo  of  something  he  had 
heard  before,  Mrs.  Lyster's  words  repeated 
themselves  in  his  brain.  '  On  the  other  side.' 
What  if  there  was  some  strange,  mystical  truth 
in  them?  What  if  in  that  trance  the  pure, 
strong  spirit  had  winged  its  flight  to  the  heavenly 
sphere — had  found  its  home  there — and  now 
was  only  kept  to  its  earthly  tabernacle  by  their 
love,  and  tears,  and  prayers  ?  It  w^as  a  terrible 
thought.  Again  and  again  he  tried  to  put  it 
away  from    him,  but    it  returned    unceasingly, 
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through  that  long  and  miserable  day,  taking  the 
strangest  forms,  as  it  swept  through  his  mind. 
In  the  evening,  when  he  went  up  to  the  hall,  he 
half  expected  to  hear  that  Grace  was  worse. 
But  she  was  in  her  place,  and  though  she  w^as  as 
pale  and  fragile  as  usual,  she  greeted  him  with  a 
smile  of  unusual  brightness. 

Dhmer  over,  he  sat  down  by  her  couch. 
'  Grace,  dearest,'  he  said,  '  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  what  you  and  Vishnugupta  talk  about  when 
you  are  together.  T  am,  in  some  sort,  a  protege 
of  his,  and  yet,  do  you  know,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  draw  him  out,  as  you  do  ?  ' 

Grace  looked  up  at  him,  an  expression  of 
childlike  wonder  in  her  eyes.  '  Draw  him  out ! ' 
she  echoed.     '  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand.' 

'  Well,  then,  make  him  talk.' 

'  Ah  ! '  she  said,  smiling.  '  But,  indeed,  it  is 
quite  the  contrary.     He  has  made  me  talk.' 

'  How,  Grace  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know.  I  think  there  is  a  power 
about  him— a  fascination.  Do  you  remember 
what  I  told  you  one  da}^  when  we  were  travelling  ? 
How  I  looked  round  me — above — below — on 
every  side,  and  saw  nothing  but  misery  and  pain 
— how  I  could  not  believe  in  God — could  not 
even  thank  Him  for  saving  me  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  remember,'  said  Tom. 
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'  And  after  that,'  she  went  on,  '  I  felt,  but  I 
couldn't  speak.  It  was  all  in  here — burning — 
burning — but  no  words — an  awful  indescribable 
loneliness.  You  were  all  about  me,  loving  me, 
helping  me,  caring  for  me  so  kindly,  and  I  was 
like  one  apart — a  spirit  in  prison.  Then  I  saw 
this  Brahmin-prophet.  It  was  the  evening  we 
came  in.'  She  spoke  rapidly,  and  with  a  curious 
exultation,  which  had  the  strangest  effect  upon 
her  listeners — for  there  were  two  now,  Mrs. 
Lyster  having  joined  them.  '  I  saw  him  stand- 
ing in  the  road — such  a  strange  figure  !  It 
frightened  poor  little  Kit  ;  but  I — ah  !  I  can't 
tell  you  what  it  was — he  looked  at  me,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  he  were  looking  straight 
down  into  my  soul,  as  if  he  knew  how  I  felt.  And 
yet  I  did  not  tremble.  I  asked  him  to  come  and 
see  me,  and  he  came.  He  sat  down  there.  He 
said  nothing,  not  a  single  word  ;  but  I  spoke  ;  it 
was  as  if  an  angel  had  come  down  and  loosened 
my  tongue,  letting  the  burning  thoughts  free.' 

'  Did  Vishnugupta  understand  you  ?  '  said 
Tom. 

'  He  did  more  than  understand.  He  explained 
me  to  myself.  Listen,  my  beloved,  and  see  how 
overpowering — how  beautiful  it  is.  We  are 
stretching  out  our  hands  in  the  darkness — look- 
ing for  God — weeping  because  He  does  not  answer 
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our  prayers,  and  He  is  here  within  us.  We  shall 
part,  or  we  shall  think  that  we  part,  but  it  is  not 
so.  We  cannot  part,  we  meet  eternally  in  the 
•bosom  of  the  Divine.  But  before  we  can  know 
this,  and  enter  into  His  peace,  the  self  must  be 
slain— will — desire — love  of  the  things  that 
are  not  He.  Listen  again  !  I  wondered,  you 
know,  where  the  evil  came  from — pain,  misery, 
cruelty.  I  know  now.  These  are  the  things 
to  which  the  self  will  otow  in  its  darkness.  But 
there  is  hope,  for  in  the  sting  is  the  cure. 
Through  the  evil — through  the  bitter  pain  and 
misery — the  vision  is  born.  The  poison  has  a 
heart  of  healing.  If  there  were  none  of  this 
misery  that  revolts  our  ignorance,  the  self  would 
go  on,  building  its  palaces  about  it  till  the 
Divine  was  shut  out.  As  it  is,  we  grow  weary  at 
last,  and  we  lay  ourselves  down  at  His  feet.  I 
thought  it  was  a  dream  at  first ;  but  he  spoke 
to  me  again,  and  each  time  he  spoke  the  vision 
became  clearer.  He  says  they  have  known 
it  here  for  thousands  of  years.  It  has  been 
irrowinof  and  fadincr — growins^  and   fading  :  but 

»  O  coo  o   ' 

there  were  always  some  who  held  it  fast,  and 
when  faith  was  weak,  and  many  had  gone  astray, 
and  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth  was  in  danger  of 
hemcr  lost,  then  a  revealer — a  God-sent  teacher 
came.' 
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There  Avas  a  pause.  Xeither  of  ber  com- 
panions spoke.  Mrs.  Lyster  was  looking  out 
before  ber  witb  bewildered  eyes.  If  tbis  was 
love-making,  it  was  tbe  strangest  sbe  bad 
ever  beard  of.  Tom  bad  covered  bis  face 
witb  bis  bands.  It  seemed  to  bim  tbat  sbe 
was  moving  furtlier  and  furtber  away  from 
them,  and  be  could  not  speak  for  tbe  sorrow- 
ful acbing  at  bis  beart.  Tben  sbe  put  out  ber 
band,  and,  witb  a  smile  of  tbe  most  divine  com- 
passion and  love,  toucbed  bis  arm.  'Dearest,' 
sbe  said,  '  I  must  tell  you  sometbing  more.  Tbey 
are  expecting  anotber  revealer.  He  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  any  wbo  bave  gone  before  bim,  for 
tbe  spbere  will  be  larger.  Xew  ligbts  bave  been 
dawning  upon  tbe  nations,  and  new  truths,  forced 
painfully  from  tbe  silence  by  tbe  bigber  minds, 
are  waiting  to  be  sbown  to  tbe  people.  He  will 
know  all  tbese.  He  will  be  of  tbe  West  by  bis 
training,  of  tbe  East  by  bis  nature.  He  will  bave 
the  science  and  learning  of  tbe  Xew  World,  and 
tbe  self- forgetting  passion  of  tbe  Old.  For  years 
he  will  be  content  to  learn — watcliing  and  wait- 
ing for  tbe  happy  moment.  Then,  when  be  is 
sure  of  himself  and  sure  of  them,  he  AviU  speak 
— here,  in  tbis  wonderful  country,  which  has 
given  so  many  wonderful  things  to  tbe  world,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  will  follow  him.    Tbis 
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is  what  Vishnugupta  told  me,  and  do  you  know 
what  I  thought?  "Our  prophet  is  here,"  I 
thought  to  myself.  Years  upon  years  to  come, 
when  all  this  dreadful  strife  and  sore  is  healed, 
and  when  I,  with  so  many,  many  others,  who  had 
a  part  in  it,  are  laid  to  rest  and  forgotten,  he 
will  speak  the  words  of  life,  and  then,  perhaps,' 
her  lips  parted  in  a  yearning  smile,  '  he  will 
remember  his  love  of  old  time,  and  these  few 
days  of  love  and  happiness,  that  his  love  made 

for  her,  before ' 

'  Hush  !  Grace  !  Hush  ! '  cried  the  poor  boy 

passionately.     '  It   is    you    I   want '      Mrs. 

Lyster  turned  away  weeping,  and  he  broke  into 
a  piteous  entreaty  that  Grace  would  unsay  her 
cruel  words.  But  in  a  moment  the  words  died 
away  upon  his  lips,  and  he  was  gazing  at  her  with 
ashy  face  and  horror-stricken  eyes.  For  the 
expression  they  so  much  dreaded — the  look  of 
fear  and  piteous  distress — had  come  back  into 
her  face.  In  the  next  moment  he  had  recovered 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  was  stooping  over  her 
to  ask  if  she  wanted  anything.  'No,'  she  said, 
trying  to  smile.  '  I  am  tired  ; '  and  then  with 
white  lips  and  eyes,  whose  sorrowful  yearning 
will  haunt  him  to  tlie  end  of  his  days,  she 
besoucfht  him  to  leave  her  alone. 
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CHAPTEE  LI 

THE   RAJAH   TVELCOMES   A   GUEST   AXD    HEARS   A 
^  STRAXGE   STORY 

The  nest  day  was  full  of  business,  and  Tom  gave 
himself  to  it  with  stern  self-repression. 

He  had  offered  a  body  of  guides  and  pioneers, 
picked  men,  as  skilful  with  the  shovel  and  the 
scahng-ladder  as  with  the  sword,  to  the  British 
army,  which  was  marching  northwards  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow.  His  offer  had  been  accepted, 
and  to-day  they  were  to  set  off  for  Allahabad, 
wliere  the  troops  were  congregating.  In  the 
earl}^  morning  he  inspected  them,  and  then, 
having  given  orders  that  they  should  be  feasted 
royally  at  his  expense  in  the  market-place,  he 
harangued  them  in  the  presence  of  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  and,  mounted  on  Snow-queen, 
marched  with  them  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  State. 

Following  as  it  did  on  an  exciting  evening 
and  a  heavy  sleepless  night,  the  day  exhausted 
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him,  and  on  liis  return  lie  would  not  press  his 
pace.  He  rode  back  slowly,  his  mind,  to  his  own 
comfort  and  relief,  almost  a  blank,  so  that  it  was 
late  in  the  evening  before  he  reached  the  palace. 
He  had  left  word  that  he  would  probably  be 
late,  begging  the  ladies  to  dine  without  him,  and 
as  he  passed  into  his  own  quarters  he  felt  glad 
that  he  had  done  so,  for  he  was  able  for  little  else 
but  rest.  Here,  however,  an  exciting  piece  of 
news  awaited  him.  Lady  Elton  had  arrived. 
He  asked  how  long  she  had  been  in  the  palace, 
and  found  that  she  must  have  entered  the  city  by 
one  gate  as  he  and  his  men  had  left  by  another. 
Hoosanee,  who  was  his  informant,  told  him  that 
she  had  arrived  in  a  well- equipped  travelling- 
carriage,  and  attended  by  an  escort  of  European 
soldiers.  These,  however,  had  left  her  at  the  gate. 
A  young  lady — the  sister,  as  Hoosanee  had  been 
told,  of  Grace  Sahib — came  in  with  her  in  the 
carriajze,  and  an  Enolish  officer  whom  Ganesh 
had  recognised  as  the  Captain  Sahib  Liston,  had 
ridden  into  the  city  in  their  company.  At  the 
gate  of  the  palace  they  had  inquired  for  his  Ex- 
cellency the  rajah.  When  Hoosanee  informed 
them  of  the  business  on  which  he  was  bound, 
addinof  that  he  mic^lit  not  return  till  late,  the 
ladies  had  left  their  names  with  him  and  gone 
on    to  the    zenana,  and  the  Captain  Sahib  had 
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proceeded    to    the    Eesidency,  where    he  would 
probably  spend  the  night. 

While  Hoosanee  was  giving  his  master  this 
news  a  servant  came  in  with  a  letter  for  tlie 
rajah.  It  was  from  Lady  Elton — a  rapturous, 
affectionate,  incoherent  little  note,  saying  she 
had  seen  Grace,  and  thanking  and  blesshig  him 
for  all  he  had  done  for  them.  '  My  good  Trixy 
is  with  me,'  she  wrote.  '  TJie  General  would  not 
let  me  come  without  one  of  the  girls,  and  I  think 
she  will  be  a  comfort  to  her  sister.  I  will  not 
see  you  to-night.  When  I  feel  my  child's  hand 
in  mine  my  love  and  gratitude  overcome  me. 
I  could  only  weep.  I  could  not  speak.  But 
to-morrow  morning,  as  early  as  you  like,  we 
must  meet.'  And  she  added,  after  a  few  more 
fervent,  incoherent  words.  '  Both  the  General 
and  I  feel  that  you  belong  to  us.'  Pressing  the 
letter  to  his  lips,  Tom  wrote  an  answer  hastily. 

'  My  dearest  Lady  Elton, — I  thank  God 
from  a  full  heart  that  you  have  come  in  safely. 
Command  me  as  if  I  were  your  son.  It  will  be 
my  happiness  to  serve  you.  To-morrow,  since 
it  may  not  be  to-night,  I  will  bid  you  welcome 
in  person.  I  am  always  in  the  garden  early. 
You  are  an  early  riser,  I  know.  If  the  journey 
has  not  tired  you  too  much,  perhaps  you  will 
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meet  me  there.  I  must  see  you  alone,  if 
possible.  Brotherly  greetmgs  and  a  warm 
welcome  to  Trixy.     Yours  always, 

'  Thomas  Gregory.' 

A  long  night,  haunted  by  the  strangest 
dreams,  passed  over  the  young  rajah's  head. 
Now  he  would  be  chasing  Lady  Elton  about  the 
garden,  trying  to  speak  to  her,  and  seeing  her 
elude  him,  and  waking  up  with  a  start  just  as  his 
hand  was  on  her  arm.  Then  he  would  come 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  her,  and  she  would 
begin  an  incoherent  story,  which  he  could  not 
understand.  Again  and  again  he  leapt  up  think- 
ing it  was  day,  and  again  and  again  he  composed 
himself  to  sleep ;  but,  do  what  he  would,  he 
could  not  rest  for  the  fever  of  his  heart  and 
brain,  and  before  the  sun  was  up  he  dressed  and 
went  out  into  the  garden. 

Ever  afterwards  he  remembered  vividly  the 
impressions  of  that  morning.  He  went  out  into 
a  still  and  wonderful  world.  The  green  things  of 
the  earth,  the  flowering  shrubs,  the  palms,  the 
dark  cypresses  that  lifted  their  column-like  heads 
above  the  lower  and  loveher  foliage,  the  water 
that  flowed  in  deep  channels  by  the  grass — all 
these  seemed  to  be  asleep.  But  a  soft  wind  was 
stirring  ;  far    away  there    was    a    low    confused 
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murmur  as  of  dawning  consciousness,  and  over 
all  stretched  a  cloudless  heaven,  pale  and 
mysterious,  in  the  zenith,  where  the  little  stars 
that  had  shone  all  night  were  passing,  one  by- 
one,  tremulously  behind  the  radiant  veil  of  the 
morning,  and,  on  tlie  eastern  horizon,  tinged  with 
a  diill  red,  quickening  gradually,  as  if  a  ha^d  were 
fanning  it,  into  Hame-colour  and  saffron.  The 
beauty  and  tranquillity  seemed  for  a  few  moments 
to  soothe  the  fever  of  his  heart.  He  felt  a  P]-e- 
sence  in  the  garden.  The  strange  words  of  tJie 
night  before  came  back  to  him.  We  are  stretch- 
ing out  our  hands  in  the  darkness — looking  for 
Qod — and  He  is  here  within  us.  For  an  instant  — 
a  wonderful  instant,  which  he  remembered  years 
afterwards  with  a  passionate  thrill  of  gratitude — 
a  wild  throb  of  expectation,  the  Divine  was  as 
near  to  him  as  his  own  quivering  flesh  and  blood. 

It  was  far  too  early  yet  for  him  to  expect  to 
see  anyone  out ;  but  instinctively  his  feet  turned  in 
the  direction  they  had  so  often  taken  lately,  and, 
in  a  few  moments,  he  found  himself  in  the  avenue 
that  led  from  the  English  ladies'  apartments  to 
the  pavilion  where  they  were  actcustomed  to 
meet  in  the  morning. 

He  had  scarcely  entered  it  belore  he  saw  at 
its  farther  end,  walking  away  from  him  into  the 
open,  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  long  grey  cloak. 

VOL.    111.  o 
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He  hastened  to  overtake  it,  then  stopped,  then 
went  on  again.  Lady  Elton  ?  But  could  it  be  ? 
The  slow  pace,  the  uncertain  steps,  the  bent 
head,  were  strangely  unlike  her.  The  doubt  was 
soon  laid  to  rest.  In  the  stillness  she  had  heard 
his  footsteps  behind  her,  and  she  turned  and 
came  to  meet  him.  That,  too,  was  a  moment 
which  Tom  will  remember  all  his  life.  It  was 
not  only  the  pallor  of  the  once  comely  face  and 
the  attenuation  of  the  form  that,  when  last  he 
saw  it,  had  been  so  pleasant  to  look  upon  in  its 
full  matronly  beauty ;  it  was  the  expression  of 
the  face,  the  looking  out  upon  him  suddenly  hke 
a  spectre  in  the  noontide,  of  that  despair  which, 
slowly,  slowly,  but,  as  he  now  knew,  surely,  had 
been  stealing  into  his  own  lieart  and  killing  its 
joy.  He  sprang  forward  impulsively  and  threw 
his  strong  young  arms  about  her.  '  This  is 
dreadful,'  he  said  ;  '  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so 
,weak.     Why  didn't  you  tell  me  in  your  letter  ?  * 

'  I  didn't  feel  quite  so  weak  then,'  she  said, 
drawing  herself  away  with  a  little  smile  that 
seemed  to  bring  the  Lady  Elton  of  Surbiton  and 
Meerut  back  again.  'Xo,  no,  you  impulsive 
boy ;  I  am  not  so  feeble  as  all  that.  Give  me 
your  arm  to  steady  me.  There !  I  am  better 
now.' 

'Have  they  taken  care  of  you?     Did  they 
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bring  you  a  cup  of  tea  before  you  came  out  ? 
Shall  I  have  one  made  for  you  now  P ' 

'  No,  thank  you,  dear.  The  little  girl's  ayah, 
Sumbaten,  took  every  care  of  me.  I  don't  think 
the  poor  little  thing  slept  at  all  for  fear  Grace 
and  I  might  want  anything.  Then,  you  know, 
I  have  Trixy  to  look  after  me.  She  is  a  very 
good  cliild,'  said  Lady  Elton.  She  was  trying 
t_g  speak  lightly ;  but  he  knew  very  well  that 
the  effort  was  almost  too  great  for  her. 

He  followed  her  lead,  saying  he  was  so  glad 
Trixy  had  come.  They  had  a  little  English 
society  in  Gumilcund  now,  and  he  did  not  think 
she  would  find  it  dull ;  and  was  it  true  that 
Captain  Liston  had  come  in  with  them  ? 

'  Yes,  by  the  bye,'  said  Lady  Elton.  '  It 
happened  rather  conveniently.  He  had  been 
sent  to  Meerut  from  Delhi ;  did  you  hear 
how  he  distinguished  himself  there  ?  JSTo  ? 
Well,  I  must  leave  it  to  Trixy.  The  foolish 
children  are  engaged,  you  know.  The  General 
was  obliged  to  give  his  consent,  though  w^e  don't 
quite  see  how  they  are  to  live.  In  the  meantime 
they  are  very  proud  of  one  another ;  and  of 
course  Bertie  took  an  additional  interest.  So 
he  came  with  us.  I  believe  he  is  to  join  the 
army  for  Lucknow  somewhere  near  this.  But 
he  was  to  see  you  and  the  Eesident  first.' 

0  2 
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'I  shall  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulatmg  him,'  said  Tom;  'he  is  a  first-rate 
young  fellow,  aad  Trixy  was  always  a  great  friend 
of  mine.' 

As  they  talked  they  were  walking  on  quickly. 
Lady  Elton  leaning  on  his  arm.  There  was  a 
secluded  spot — a  little  ferny  hollow — at  no  great 
distance  from  the  pavilion.  The  blue  waters  of 
the  miniature  lake  lay  in  front  of  it,  and  a  little 
semi-circle  of  rocks  and  boulders,  down  which 
mimic  cascades  rushed  continually,  filhng  the 
basins  of  water  in  the  hollow  and  keeping  moist 
and  cool  the  delicate  mosses  and  rare  grasses  and 
ferns  that  had  made  it  their  home,  formed  a  com- 
plete barrier  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  garden. 

Hither  Tom,  who  could  not  speak  freely 
until  he  was  sure  of  perfect  seclusion,  guided 
Lady  Elton's  steps.  She  broke  into  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  and  pleasure  when  he  led  her 
in.  '  I've  brought  you  here  because  it  is  quiet,' 
he  said.     '  We  can  talk.' 

He  placed  her  in  a  low  chair,  under  a  fairy- 
leaved  mimosa,  drew  up  a  cushion  to  her  feet, 
and  flung  himself  down  beside  her.  '  Xow, 
dearest  Lady  Elton,'  he  said,  'have  pity  upon 
me  !     Tell  me  about  her.' 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  looking 
lown  upon  him,  her  pale  Jips  parted  in  a  quiver- 
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ing  smile,  and  her  eyes  dim  with  tears.  'I 
was  just  thinking,'  she  said,  '  that  I  have  not 
thanked  you  yet.' 

'  Would  you  thank  a  man  for  saving  him- 
self?' he  said  reproachfully. 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  with  a  httle 
plaintive  cry.  '  Oh,  Tom!'  she  whispered,  '  Tom, 
my  son ! ' 

-  The  words  were  hke  a  spell.  All  in  a 
moment  his  simulated  cahimess  fled.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and,  throwing  liimself  on  his  knees, 
seized  the  pale,  worn  hands  held  out  to  him, 
and  pressed  them  to  his  hps.  '  God  bless  you  ! ' 
he  murmured  ;  '  God  bless  you  ! ' 

'  But,  my  dear,  you  must  be  quiet,'  said  the 
poor  lady.  '  There,  get  up,  and  let  me  have  my 
hands  again.  Poor  boy !  poor  boy  !  Do  you 
care  so  much  ?  ' 

'  I  care  more  than  I  can  express — more  than 
even  you  can   understand.     I  thought   I  loved 

her  then,  but  now '  and  then  he   pulled  up 

and  looked  at  her  strangely.  '  Do  you  know 
everything  ?  '  he  said.  '  Does  the  General  know  ? 
I  must  explain' — hurriedly.  'I  did  not  know 
myself  until  the  other  day.  But  circumstances 
have  come  to  light ' 

'  Dear  child,'  she  said  softly,  '  we  have 
always  known ' 
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'  My  parentage  ? ' 

'  We  know  more  about  you,  I  expect,  than 
you  know  about  yourself.' 

'  And  still ' 

'  Sit  down  here  beside  me,  Tom.'  She  pushed 
back  the  hair  from  his  forehead  and  looked 
tenderly  into  his  dark  eyes.  She  was  thinking 
of  the  past.  For  the  moment  the  last  few 
dreadful  weeks — that  chasm  between  the  old 
life  and  the  new — were  blotted  out.  He  was  the 
boy  he  had  been  then,  and  she  was  his  mother, 
understanding  him  as  no  one  else  did,  and  think- 
ing of  his  friendship  with  a  little  motherly  glow 
ot  satisfaction  and  pride. 

'  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth,'  she  went 
on.  '  We  were  on  your  side — Grace  and  I.  W^e 
believed  we  understood  you  better  than  the 
others  ;  and — it  seems  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but 
it  is  really  true — if  you  had  spoken  a  little  earlier, 
you  might  have  won  our  dear  girl  then.  The 
news  of  your  wealth  made  the  General  afraid. 
You  see  it  was  a  wonderful  change,  and  these 
changes  of  condition  will  sometimes  show  the 
character  in  such  different  hghts.  That  is  what 
the  General  said,  at  least.  Then  our  dear  girl, 
who,  you  know,  is  sensitive,  heard  some  unkind 
and  stupid  gossip.  It  was  rather  about  us  than 
her  ;  but  it  annoyed  her  all  the  more.     It  is  an 
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old  story  now,'  said  Lady  Elton,  the  pink  colour 
mantling  her  face,  '  and  I  only  tell  you  because 
Grace  wished  you  to  know  everything.  The 
silly  people  said  we  had  known  all  about  it  long 
ago — that  you  would  be  rich,  I  mean — and  that 
was  why  w^e  had  taken  the  cottage,  and  brought 
the  dear  girls  next  door  to  you  and  your  mother. 
It  was  absurd,  of  course ;  but  Grace  took  fire, 
and  the  General,  who,  you  know,  was  against  it 
then,  went  with  her.  I  argued  that  he  should  find 
out  what  our  dear  girl's  own  feeling  was  before 
he  gave  her  his  advice,  for  I  had  my  suspicions, 
and  God  knows  I  would  have  braved  the  back- 
biting of  malicious  tongues,  if  it  would  have  secured 
her  happiness  and  yours  ;  but — well !  you  know 
the  General.  He  would  not  be  the  man  he  is — 
one  of  the  finest  soldiers  that  ever  lived — if  he 
was  not  pretty  firm  in  his  own  opinion.  But 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard  of  you  in  this  dread- 
ful year,  what  he  knows  of  you,  Tom,  has 
changed  all  that.     If  our  dear  child ' 

'  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  '  said  Tom  hoarsely. 

She  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  a  wave  of 
feeling  too  strong  to  be  controlled  had  swept 
over  her,  and  then  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on 
his.  'Will  you  tell  me  how  it  all  happened — 
exactly  ?  '  she  said  pleadingly. 

'  How  we  found  them,  do  you  mean  ?  ' 
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'Yes.' 

He  gave  the  story  clearly  and  rapidly,  from 
the  moment  when  he  left  Gumilcund  for  Dost  Ali 
Khan's  fort,  to  that  when  he  saw  Grace  and  Kit 
in  the  hermit's  hut,  and  was  assured  by  BalXarin 
that  tliey  were  alive.  He  said  as  little  about 
himself  as  he  could,  and  nothing  whatever  about 
his  feehngs.  It  was  a  plain  record  of  facts.  The 
story  over,  he  stopped.  'Mother,'  he  said 
earnestly,  '  I  have  told  you  all  I  can.  It  is  your 
turn  now.  You  have  seen  my  darling' — his 
voice  broke — '  you  who  know  her  so  much 
better  than  any  of  us — tell  me  wdiat  you 
think.' 

Slie  turned  a  little  away,  and  looked  up  into 
the  quivering  branches  of  mimosa.  A  little 
striped  squirrel  was  leaping  gaily  from  branch 
to  branch.  Above,  in  the  blue  sunlit  air,  black 
and  white  mynas  were  darting.  Tiny  feathered 
creatures,  bright  as  living  gems,  were  Hashing 
hither  and  thither  through  the  light  fohage. 
Ah  !  how  peaceful :  how  happy,  they  all  were  ! 
For  a  moment  she  could  not  speak.  Nature, 
with  her  thousand  joyous  voices,  seemed  to  be 
mocking  at  her  pain.  In  the  next  moment  she 
became  conscious  of  those  strained-looking, 
agonised  eyes,  and  said  faintly,  '  I  hope.' 

'  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ? '  asked  Tom. 
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'  Xo  !  '  she  cried  ;  '  I  have  more  to  tell  you, 
but  give  me  time  ! ' 

He  got  up,  walked  to  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
looked  down  into  its  waters  with  eyes  that  saw 
nothing,  and  then  came  back  and  stood  beside 
her.  '  Perhaps,'  he  said,  '  you  had  rather  say 
no  more  just  now.' 

'  Xo,'  she  said,  '  I  must.  I  promised  her.  Sit 
down  again,  dear,  close  beside  me,  and  give  me 
your  hand  to  hold.  I  am  so  foolish,  do  you 
know,  that  it  seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  all 
these  dreadful  things  that  have  been  happening 
were  a  dream,  and  then  I  must  hold  something 
not  to  drift  away  into  confusion.  But  you  are 
impatient.     I  will  begin. 

'  She  was  not  so  much  surprised  to  see  me  as 
they  thought  she  would  have  been.  They  pre- 
pared her  ;  then  we  went  in  together,  Trixy  and 
I,  and  there  Avas  such  a  beautiful  colour  in  her 
face,  such  a  lovely  light  in  her  eyes,  that  I  could 
scarcely  believe  what  they  had  told  me  about 
her  weakness.  All  the  evening  they  were  busy 
looking  after  us  and  showing  us  the  palace,  and 
talking  about  Gumilcund  and  you.  I  thought 
my  dear  child  was  quieter  than  the  others ;  but 
you  know,  she  had  never  the  same  vivacity  as 
her  sisters,  so  this  did  not  trouble  me  much. 
We  all  went  to  rest  early.     She  had  begged  as 
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a  boon  that  she  and  I  should  be  alone  together. 
I  thought  she  looked  at  me  wistfully  before  she 
laid  herself  down  to  rest,  but  I  would  not  let  her 
talk,  for  I  was  afraid  of  exciting  her.  I  was  so 
tired  myself  and  so  happy  that  I  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep  at  once.  What  awoke  me  I  can't  tell.  It 
was  as  if  a  spirit  had  taken  me  by  the  hand  and 
told  me  to  arise.  There  was  a  strange  pain  at  my 
heart,  just  as  if  something  was  suffering  near  me, 
and  I  wondered  what  it  meant.  But  I  opened 
my  eyes  and  looked  round  me,  and  saw  the 
room  flooded  with  moonlight,  and  smiled  at  ni}^- 
self  for  my  foolish  idea.  Then  I  looked  across 
to  where  my  dear  child  was  lying.  She  was 
awake,  her  eyes  wide  open,  and — and — but  I 
can't  tell  you.  Oh,  God  !  oh,  God  !  I  see  it 
still — I  shall  see  it  to  the  end  of  my  days — that 
look  in  my  darling's  innocent  e}^s ! ' 

There  was  a  pause.  Tom,  who  was  nearly 
beside  himself  with  suspense,  pressed  her  hand 
convulsively,  tried  to  speak  but  could  not,  and 
sat  staring  out  before  him  into  vacancy. 

Presently  she  went  on  : 

'  I  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment,  but  at  first 
she  did  not  know  me.  I  called  her  by  her  name, 
softly,  for  fear  I  should  be  heard,  and  began 
humming  one  of  the  little  Indian  songs  that  I 
used   to  lull  her  with  when  she  was  a  baby. 
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How  I  did  it  I  can't  tell,  for  my  heart  was  like 
to  break.  Little  Sumbaten  heard  us  stirring 
and  crept  into  the  room,  and  I  sent  her  away  to 
make  tea  for  us.  Gradually  the  stony  look  left 
my  darhng's  eyes ;  she  recognised  me,  and  we 
cried  together,  and  I  gave  her  the  tea.  Then, 
when  Ave  were  alone  again,  she  crept  in  beside 
me,  and  hiding  her  head  in  my  arms,  just  as  she 
used  to  do  when  she  was  an  infant,  told  me  what 
I  have  promised  to  tell  you.' 

She  stopped  again.  It  was  as  if  the  task  she 
had  undertaken  was  too  hard  for  her. 

Tom  looked  up  at  her  pitifully.  '  You  are 
torturing  yourself  without  cause,'  he  said.  '  Why 
should  you  tell  me  ?  All  I  wished  was  that  the 
burden  should  be  taken  from  her.  She  has 
spoken  to  you.     It  is  enough.' 

'  But  I  promised  ;  she  waU  ask  me,'  said  poor 
Lady  Elton.  'Don't  look  at  me  so,  dear.  I 
must  find  a  httle  more  strength,  and  then — then 
— we  shall  rest,  my  dear  child  and  I. 

'  You  know  how  she  left  the  fort ;  but  you 
may  not  know  that  the  wicked  Soubahdar  who 
took  her  away  had  a  grudge  against  her  father. 
I  must  try  to  tell  you  about  him.  He  w^as  a 
man  I  had  always  dishked,  he  was  so  smooth  in 
liis  manners — not  a  common  man  at  all.  He  had 
been  educated  well,  and  he  had  lived  for  many 
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years  with  Englishmen,  so  that  he  knew  what 
our  ideas  and  feehngs  are.  The  General  had 
treated  him  not  only  as  a  comrade  but  as  a 
friend.  They  had  shared  the  same  tent ;  he 
knew  that  honour  was  dearer  to  him  than  life ; 
and  he  meant — I  can  see  it  all  now — to  humiliate 
and  punish  him  through  her,  our  darling.  When 
I  think  of  it.  Turn,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  feel  the 
blood  curdling  about  my  heart.     But  I  must 

not They  left  the  fort  together,  this  man, 

Grace,  and  the  child.  Grace  soon  found  out 
that  he  w^as  her  enemy.  But  for  Kit  I  think 
she  would  have  killed  herself,  for  she  carried 
poison  about  with  her ;  but  she  dared  not  take 
him  with  her  and  she  could  not  leave  him  be- 
hind. Day  after  day  they  went  on,  travelling 
by  unfrequented  ways.  In  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed  they  were  often  subject  to 
insult.  He  would  bring  crowds  to  stare  at  them, 
and  they  w^ould  tell  her,  exulting  like  fiends, 
about  the  massacres  and  outrages  in  the  Enc^lish 
stations.  But  here  and  there  her  gentleness 
w^on  for  them  kind  looks  and  words  of  pity.  So 
they  went  on  till  a  certain  day  when  poor  little 
Kit,  wdio  was  nearly  worn  out,  stumbled  in  the 
^vay  and  said  he  could  go  no  further.  The 
brute  struck  him  with  a  whip  ;  Grace  caught 
him  in  her  arms  with  indignant  words.     Then 
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the  Soiibahclar  looked  at  her  ;  it  was  only  a  look, 
but  she  knew  very  well  what  it  meant — for  Kit 
murder,  for  herself  w^orse.  What  power  held  his 
liand  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  was  nothing 
to  keep  him  from  striking,  but  he  did  not. 
They  went  on  until  late,  Grace  half-leading, 
half-carrying  Kit.  She  says  that  with  that  look 
a  new^  spirit  and  strength  seemed  to  have  entered 
into  her.  They  came  to  a  little  village  by  a 
river.  She  and  Kit  were  given  a  mud  hut  to 
spend  the  night  in.  She  put  the  child  to  sleep, 
but  she  would  not  sleep  herself.  Towards 
nightfall  the  Soubahdar  came  in ;  he  had  been 
diinking  heavily.  She  feigned  to  be  asleep,  and 
lie  leant  over  her,  muttering  awful  words  of  what 
he  would  do  the  next  day.  She  kept  her 
presence  of  mind  ;  she  says  she  never  felt  in  the 
least  danger  of  losing  it.  Then  he  threw  off  his 
weapons,  tlie  long  knife  and  revolver  he  always 
wore,  fell  down  like  a  log,  and  Avas  fast  asleep 
in  two  instants.  I  tell  you  all  as  she  told  it  to 
me,'  said  poor  Lady  Elton,  '  and  indeed,  indeed, 
I  seem  to  see  it  now.  It  is  passing  before  me 
like  a  nightmare.' 

'  God  help  you  to  forget,'  said  Tom  fervently. 

'  Yes  ;  but  I  must  tell  it  first— all — all ! 

'  My  dear  child  made  sure  that  he  was  asleep. 
Can't  you  see  her — I  can — listening,  staring  out 
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into  that  dark  place.  If  he  had  stirred  she  was 
lost.  But  he  did  not.  She  was  not  afraid,  she 
says.  All  her  womanly  timidity  had  gone. 
Whatever  was  to  be  done — and  I  don't  think 
even  then  she  knew — she  was  ready.  She  got 
up  and  took  careful  note  of  everything.  The 
hut  had  two  doors  :  one  looked  towards  the 
river,  which  was  very  deep  and  dark,  and  flowed 
close  by.  It  was  open,  and  partly  blocked  up  by 
the  Soubahdar,  who  had  fallen  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  hut,  with  his  feet  towards  the  river. 
The  other  door  looked  out  on  the  village.  She 
opened  it,  and  saw  that  the  hut  they  occupied 
was  at  a  little  distance  from  the  others,  which 
were  all  perfectly  still  and  dark.  Then  she 
closed  it,  fastening  the  latch  with  a  piece  of 
wire  which  she  found  on  the  floor.  Kit  was  in 
his  first  sweet  sleep.  She  crouched  down  beside 
him  for  a  few  moments  to  think.  They  might 
run  away,  but  he  would  be  sure  to  find  them, 
and  then  their  death — Kit's  death — would  be 
certain.  There  was  only  one  way  to  be  rid  of 
him.  As  she  was  thinking,  his  wicked  words 
came  back  to  her,  and  she  saw  the  awful  look 
a^ain.  At  the  same  moment  Kit  ffave  a  little 
sobbing  cry,  and  called  out  to  her  through  his 
sleep.  It  was  that,  I  verily  beUeve,  that  gave 
my  darling   strength.      Softly,    as   I   can   well 
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imagine,  she  soothed  him  oiF  to  sleep  again. 
Then  she  rose  from  her  knees  and  went  to  where 
the  Soubahdar  lay,  stupid  and  senseless  in  his 
drunken  sleep.  His  long  knife  was  beside  him. 
She  drew  it  out  of  its  sheath,  and — and ' 

'  She  killed  him  ! '  hissed  Tom  from  between 
his  closed  teeth.  '  My  brave  little  girl !  My 
heroine  ! ' 

'  She  killed  him ! '  echoed  Lady  Elton. 
'Think  of  it,  with  those  httle  slender  hands! 
She  did  more ;  she  dragged  him  across  the 
little  space  of  ground  that  divided  them  from 
the  river.  How  she  found  strength  for  it  God 
only  knows.  But  before  she  knew,  before  she 
had  recovered  from  the  state  of  frenzy  into 
which  his  threats  had  thrown  her,  she  heard  a 
heavy  plunge,  saw  the  dark  waters  part,  and 
knew  that  her  terror  slept.  All  this  time  Kit 
was  asleep.  When  it  was  over  she  awoke  him, 
whispered  that  they  had  a  chance  of  escape, 
tore  him  out  of  the  hut  so  that  he  should  see 
no  traces  of  what  had  happened,  and  before  the 
dawn  of  the  next  day  had  broken  they  two 
were  far  away  from  the  village.  You  know 
the  rest,'  said  Lady  Elton  wearily. 

'  Yes,'  said  Tom,  '  I  know  the  rest.  My 
poor  darling  !  My  poor  darhng !  Is  it  this 
that  has  been  troubling  her  ?  ' 
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'  I  am  afraid  it  will  never  cease  to  trouble 
lier,'  said  Lady  Elton  very  sadly.  '  If  it  had 
happened  to  anyone  else !  But  Grace !  Oh, 
can't  you  see — 1  can — liow  the  gentleness,  the 
tender  womanhood,  that  are  her  very  self,  liave 
been  wounded — how  everything  in  her,  her 
whole  nature,  has  suffered  outrage  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  yes  !  I  see — I  see  too  well  1  But, 
dearest  Lady  Elton,  those  are  the  wounds  that 
time  heals,'  cried  Tom.  '  She  has  spoken  :  that 
is  the  great  point.  Don't  ask  me  to  despond  ; 
I  can't.  You  will  comfort  her.  Troubled! 
why  she  should  rejoice — exult !  The  man  she 
destroyed  was  a  scourge  to  humanity.  He  was 
no  man  :  he  was  a  monster.  Who  knows  how 
many  murders  he  had  committed,  how  many 
more  were  being  planned  by  his  evil  mind? 
She  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for 
deahng  out  to  him  the  punishment  he  so  richly 
deserved.  My  only  sorrow  is  that  no  man  was 
near  to  save  her  little  hand — '  For  a  moment 
his  voice  was  choked  with  sobs ;  then  he  looked 
up,  and  there  was  a  light,  soft  and  wonderful, 
in  his  dark  eyes.  '  But  you  will  tell  her  all 
this,'  he  said.  '  You  will  tell  her  that  there  is 
no  true  man  living  who  would  not  weep  as  I  do 
that  she  should  have  had  to  deal  the  blow 
herself — who   would   not  honour  her  from   liis 
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inmost  soul  for  her  courage  and  devotion. 
Yes  ' — smiling — '  I  have  no  fear  now.  You  will 
heal  her  ;  you  will  bring  her  back  to  us  ! ' 

'  I  will  at  least  try,'  said  Lady  Elton  sadly. 
'  Our  darling  is  in  the  hands  of  God.' 

There  was  a  depression,  a  weariness,  in  her 
voice  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  and,  in  fact, 
the  telling  of  the  story  had  been  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  In  a  moment  Tom  was  on 
his  feet. 

'  What  a  selfish  idiot  I  am ! '  he  cried, 
'  allowing  you  to  exhaust  yourself  after  this 
fashion.  Come  ;  I  can't  let  you  speak  another 
word.  Trixy  ^^^.ll  be  looking  for  you,  too. 
She  will  think  we  have  spirited  you  away.' 

'  Ah,  poor  Trixy  ! '  said  Lady  Elton,  smiling 
through  her  tears.  '  She  is  a  little  bit  of  a 
heroine,  too.  But  she  is  differently  constituted 
from  Grace.  She  exults  over  her  share  in  our 
little  skirmish.' 

And  so,  speaking  lightly  to  hide  the  deep 
feehng  that  had  almost  overpowered  them,  they 
left  the  ferny  hollow  where  the  strange  story 
had  been  told,  and  made  their  way  slowly 
through  the  beautiful  garden,  radiant  now  with 
morning  sunlight,  to  the  ladies'  pavilion. 

Touching  and  tender  beyond  expression  was 

VOL.    III.  P 
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the  first  meetins^  between  Grace  and  Tom  after 
he  had  seen  her  mother  and  heard  the  wild  tale 
she  had  to  tell. 

It  did  not  come  about  until  the  evening  of 
that  day.  '  We  must  let  her  rest,'  Lady  Elton 
had  said,  and  he  agreed.  But,  when  the  day- 
light had  fallen,  he  found  his  way  to  the  door 
of  the  pretty  little  room  that  had  been  allotted 
to  them.  Aglaia  saw  him,  ran  in  to  tell  Lady 
Elton,  and  then  ran  away  again. 

Grace  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  her  pale  gold 
hair  spread  about  her  like  a  cloud,  white  and 
weak,  but  with  a  look  of  dawning  hope  on  her 
face  that  made  her  poor  mother's  heart  tremble 
with  joy. 

'  Tom  is  here,'  she  whispered,  bending  over 
her.     '  May  he  come  in  ?  ' 

Her  eyes  gave  the  consent  that  her  voice 
had  scarcely  strength  to  frame.  Lady  Elton 
went  out  and  told  Tom  that  he  might  go  in, 
warning  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was 
weak  and  that  he  must  not  stay  too  long. 

In  the  next  instant  these  tw^o  were  looking 
one  at  the  other  silently,  a  strange,  new  conscious 
ness  between  them.  It  was  only  an  instant  ; 
but  in  that  instant  he  took  in  all  the  details 
of  the  scene :  the  long,  slender  figure,  in  its 
white  draperies,  brought  out  into  almost  startling 
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relief  by  the  gorgeously  embroidered  cushions 
and  shawls  that  lay  about  it :  the  pale,  beauti- 
ful face,  pure  as  an  angel's,  looking  out  wist- 
fully from  its  shadowy  cloud  of  hair  :  the  sweet 
eyes,  into  which,  for  all  these  days,  he  had 
scarcely  dared  to  look,  for  fear  of  seeing  in 
them  the  horror,  the  spiritual  fear,  that,  when 
he  met  it,  almost  maddened  him — eyes,  so 
gentle,  now,  with  half  dropped  lids  that  veiled 
their  childlike  joy  and  wonder. 

While  he  paused,  spellbound,  she  smiled  and 
tried  to  rise,  a  movement  that  at  once  awoke 
him  from  his  trance. 

'  Don't !  don't ! '  he  cried.     '  You  mustn't.' 
He   rushed   forward,  flung   himself  on   his 
knees   beside   the  couch,  and,  with  a  look  of 
infinite   yearning,  held    out    his    arms.     For    a 
moment  she  drew  back ;    in  the  next  his  love 
had  conquered.     He  held  her  in  his  arms,  lier 
head  upon  his  breast,  her  heart  beating  against 
his.     It  is  a  moment  that  will  live  with  him  as 
long  as  his  pulses  beat,  and  his  eyes  behold  the 
sun.     He  was  so  happy  that  he  scarcely  knew 
what  he  did.     All  his  young  love  and  pity  and 
devotion,  all  the  pent-up   torrent  of  agonised 
tenderness  that,  for  these  many  days,  had  been 
surging   about  his   heart,  seemed   suddenly  to 
leap   to    the   surface.     Murmuring    passionate, 

p  2 
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indistinguishable  words,  he  rained  kisses  on  her 
cheeks  and  hps  and  brow.  She  was  his — his  ; 
and  he  vowed,  by  all  that  was  sacred,  that 
neither  men  nor  demons  should  part  them  again. 
He  would  hold  her — he  would  hold  her — 
against  the  world  !  So,  for  a  few  moments,  he 
raved. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  She  had  drawn 
herself  gently  away  from  him,  and  he  saw  that 
her  face  was  pale,  and  that  her  hps  were 
quivering  like  a  tired  child's.  Then,  with  a 
swift  remorse,  he  entreated  her  pardon  for  his 
impulsiveness,  and  laid  her  head  back  tenderly 
against  the  pillows. 

'  Forgive  me,  dearest,'  he  said.  '  It  was  the 
first  delight.  I  have  been  so  patient  all  these 
days  ;  and  you  know ' — bending  over  her  with 
a  radiant  smile — '  our  feelings  will  not  always 
keep  within  bounds.  But  I  promise  to  be  very 
quiet  now,  if  I  may  stay  a  few  moments. 
May  I  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  but  you  must  sit  down  and  be 
reasonable,'  said  Grace. 

'  Darhng,  I  have  never  been  anything  but 
reasonable.  And  to-day  above  all  days !  Till 
I  had  seen  your  mother,  till  I  knew  what  she 
and  your  father  wished,  1  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  say  nothing.     And  you  know,  dearest. 
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how   well   I   have    kept   my   resolution.     Oh  !  • 
don  t  you  think  it  has  been  torture  to  see  you, 
day  by  day,  as  I  have  done,  to  know  what  I 
know,  and  not  to  throw  myself  before  you,  and 
tell  you  plainly  of  my  love  and  reverence  ?  ' 

'  Hush,  Tom,  hush !  '  said  Grace,  tears 
filling  her  eyes.  '  You  make  too  much  of  me. 
I  am  only  a  poor  weak  girl.' 

'You  are  my  queen,  Grace,  my  angel,  my 
wife  ! ' 

She  opened  her  lips  as  if  to  ansAver  ;  but  he 
would  not  listen.  '  No,'  he  said,  '  not  a  word. 
A  little  "  Yes,"  if  you  like.  If  you  try  to  say 
anything  else,  Grace,  I  will  seal  your  lips  with 
kisses.' 

He  drew  a  chair  beside  her,  and  sat  down. 
'  See  how  reasonable  I  am,'  he  said.  '  Give  me 
your  hand  to  hold,  so  that  I  may  know  it  is  no 
dream,  and  we  will  talk  about  the  future.' 

'  My  beloved,'  she  said  softly,  looking  at 
him  with  wistful  tenderness,  '  let  the  future 
care  for  itself!  We  have  the  present — trie 
moment  that  is  passing  now.  God  in  His 
mercy  has  given  us  that.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Tom,  '  the  lovehest  moment  that 
earth  will  ever  give  us,  Grace ' 

At  this  moment  Lady  Elton,  who  had  been 
feeling  a  little  uneasy,  looked  in. 
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'  Haven't  you  talked  long  enough,  chil- 
dren ?  '  she  said. 

'  I  don't  know  about  Grace  ;  but  I  don't 
think  I  could  talk  long  enough,'  said  Tom. 
And  then  he  jumped  up,  like  the  boy  he  was, 
and  threw  his  arms  round  Lady  Elton's  neck. 

'  Wish  us  joy,  little  mother  ! '  he  whispered. 
'  I  have  proposed,  and  she  hasn't  said  "Xo."  ' 

'  Oh !  Tom,'  she  cried,  divided  between 
tears  and  laughter,  '  what  a  baby  you  are  I ' 

'  Ami  ?  Then  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  a  baby 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  have  never  been 
so  happy  in  my  life.' 

'  God  send  you  happiness  always,  dear,'  she 
whispered.  '  But  your  mother,  have  you  thought 
of  her  ? ' 

'  Mother  !  it  was  the  dearest  desire  of  her 
heart  that  Grace  and  I  should  come  together,' 
cried  Tom.  '  This  will  be  the  most  delightful 
news  to  her.  We  must  all  ^o  home  tocfether 
when  the  troubles  here  are  over,  and  I  can  leave 
my  post.  Then,  perhaps,  you  and  I  will  per- 
suade mother  to  come  out  with  us  for  a  cold 
season.' 

'  Ah  !  you  are  running  far  ahead,'  said  Lady 
Elton,  sic^hincr.     '  However ' 

'  There  is  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't — isn't 
that  what  you  meant  to  say?'  interrupted  Tom. 
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'  What  I  meant  to  say  and  what  I  must  say  is, 
that  they  are  waiting  for  you  in  the  halL' 

'  Very  poUte  of  tliem ;  but  quite  useless,' 
said  Tom  with  a  Uttle  laugh.  '  I'm  not  cowardly 
as  a  general  rule  ;  but  I  really  couldn't  face 
them  to-nis:^ht.  I  shall  have  somethinor  to  eat  in 
my  own  quarters.  Goodnight,  little  mother.' 
Then  to  Grace  :  '  Darling,  you  will  promise  me  to 
sleep  well.' 

'I  will  do  my  very  best,'  she  answered, 
smiling. 

He  left  the  room  by  a  door  that  opened  on 
to  one  of  the  passages,  for  he  did  not  wish  to 
pass  through  the  hall.  Grace  listened  silently, 
until  the  echo  of  his  footsteps  had  died  away, 
and  then,  to  her  mother's  distress,  she  turned  her 
f;ice  to  the  wall  and  wept. 
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CHAPTEE  LII 

GIFTS    AXD    CO^"GRATULATIONS 

When  it  became  known  in  the  palace  that 
Grace  and  the  rajah  were  formally  betrothed, 
there  was  a  joyful  little  tumult  of  excitement 
and  delight.  Lady  Elton,  who  gave  her  piece 
of  news  in  the  hall  after  dinner,  was  surrounded 
and  congratulated,  and  laughed  at,  and  cried 
over  in  turns  ;  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  she  could  prevent  the  little  society 
from  rushing  in  a  body  into  Grace's  room,  and 
overwhelming  her  with  the  congratulations, 
which  she  was  scarcely  strong  enough  to  receive. 
The  next  morning  all  sorts  of  dehghtful 
rumours  were  afloat.  Hoosanee  had  been  met 
in  one  of  the  corridors  carrying  a  basket  of  the 
loveliest  white  flowers  that  ever  were  seen,  the 
rajah's  morning  greeting  to  his  bride-that-was- 
to-be.  Sumbaten,  who  was  as  much  excited  as 
anyone  else,  brought  in  w^ord  of  having  seen  the 
rajah  riding  Snow-queen  at  break- neck  speed — an 
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outlet,  the  ladies  said,  to  his  excited  feelinrr. 
They  smiled  one  to  another  as  they  remarked 
that  he  was  charmingly  young,  and  would  make 
a  most  amusing  lover.  But,  in  fact — it  was  Lucy, 
I  think,  who  made  this  observation — they  were 
all  in  love  with  him  themselves  ;  and  if  Grace 
hadn't  been  such  a  darling  as  well  as  a  heroine, 
they  could  not  have  allowed  her  to  appropriate 
him.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  she  was  the  only 
unappropriated  lady  in  the  palace ;  but  this  was 
a  minor  detail,  and  not  worthy  of  being 
mentioned. 

Some  one  had  heard,  heaven  alone  knows 
how,  that  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  a  clergyman  had  been  already  sent  for 
from  Agra  or  Meerut,  upon  whose  arrival  it 
would  immediately  take  place.  Mrs.  Lyster 
suggested  that  they  should  find  out  how  Grace 
was  before  they  disposed  of  her  so  summr.ril ,  ; 
but  she  found  everyone  firmly  convinced  that, 
being  engaged,  she  would  very  soon  be  quite 
well.  In  confirmation  of  this  benignant  pro- 
phecy, cases  vrithout  number  were  quoted. 
'  Ah  ! '  said  Mrs.  Durant  fervently,  '  happiness 
is  a  great  tonic  !  Think  of  how  miserably  ill 
1  was  before  my  darling  Kit  came.' 

'  We  were  all  ill,'  said  Lucy.     '  I  was  afraid 
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to  go  to  sleep  at  night  for  the  dreadful  dreams  I 
had.     Now  I  sleep  like  a  top.' 

There  was  another  little  person  present  who 
had  pronounced  views  as  to  the  tonic  quality  of 
happiness ;  but  she  was  too  much  preoccupied 
at  the  moment  to  be  able  to  enter  into  tlie 
discussion.  Certain  sounds,  indistinguishable 
probably  to  the  other  members  of  the  talkative 
little  group,  had  fallen  upon  her  ears.  With  a 
vague  remark  about  seeing  how  Grace  was,  she 
left  the  summer-house.  When  in  the  avenue 
she  stood,  for  a  few  moments,  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand ;  then,  smiling  to  herself,  and 
looking  very  pretty  in  the  process,  she  put  on 
the  broad-brimmed  hat  she  was  swinoin^  in  her 
hand,  and  turned  down  a  narrow  walk  fringed 
with  grassy  borders  and  light-leaved  acacias. 

The  sounds,  which  proceeded  from  a  rich 
baritone  voice  singing  in  a  subdued  key  one  of 
the  sentimental  English  love  ditties,  that  were 
in  vogue  at  the  time,  drew  nearer.  The  girl  in 
the  straw  hat  stopped  to  listen,  and  there  was 
a  mischievous  expression  in  her  "Brown  eyes. 
Then,  quick  as  thought,  she  darted  belli nd  one 
of  the  trees.  Presently  a  form  followed  the 
voice.  It  was  that  of  an  English  cavalry  officer 
in  full  uniform,  with  clanking  sword  and  spurs 
— a  tall  spare  young  fellow,  whose  comely  face, 
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burnt  brown  and  red  by  the  sun,  and  lit  by  a 
pair  of  merry  blue  eyes,  was  about  as  pleasant 
a  sight  as  it  would  be  possible  to  look  upon. 
This  girl  at  least  found  it  so,  for  her  face  was  as 
red  as  summer  roses,  and  her  eyes  were  dancing 
with  laughter.  He,  meanwhile,  was  looking  out 
before  him  doubtfully.  Seeing  no  one,  he  drew 
out  his  watch. 

'I  am  sure  of  the  path,'  he  said  half-aloud, 
'for  I  counted  the  turnings.  Can  I  be  early? 
No,  I'm  late.' 

After  another  long  and  fruitless  look,  which 
penetrated  to  the  very  end  of  the  path,  he  was 
turning  away  with  a  disappointed  sigh,  when 
the  wild  little  creature  behind  the  trees  darted 
out  upon  him.  '  Xow  Trixy  ! '  he  said  reproach- 
fully, but  he  caught  both  of  her  hands  and  held 
them  fast. 

She  looked  up  at  him  audaciously,  mimick- 
ing him.  '  I  counted  the  turnings.  Can  I  be 
late  ? ' 

'  Trixy,  do  you  know  that  it  is  very  naughty 
to  play  the  eavesdropper  ?  And  what  if  I  told 
you  that  I  knew  you  were  there  the  whole 
time  ?  ' 

'You  didn't,  Bertie,' she  said,  blushing.  'I 
certainly  shouldn't  believe  you  did  if  you 
assured  me  of  it  till  to-morrow  morning.     But 
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don't ;  it  would  be  monotonous.  Besides,  I  have 
something  to  tell  you — a  great  piece  of  news,  a 
delightful  piece  of  news.'  She  had  linked  her 
arm  in  his,  and  he  was  lookincr  down  upon  her 
with  an  expression  of  love  and  admiration  that 
made  his  frank  face  and  blue  eyes  beautiful. 
As  for  Trixy,  she  would  not  for  worlds  have 
given  utterance  to  her  thoughts,  which  were 
irresistibly  detained  now  and  then  by  the  vision 
of  her  own  extraordinary  good  fortune. 

'  Can  you  guess  ? '  she  said,  looking  down 
that  he  might  not  see  how  her  eyes  were 
dancing. 

'  More  arrivals  ? '  he  hazarded. 

'  No,  no,  guess  again.' 

'  Has  the  rajah  had  news  from  the  front  ? '  he 
cried  breathlessly. 

'I  haven't  seen  his  Excellency  yet,'  said 
Trixy  drily ;  '  but  I  believe  he  is  to  honour  us 
with  his  company  at  breakfast,  which  is  served 
in  a  place  hke  a  Greek  temple.  No,  Mr.  Bertie, 
my  news  is  much,  much  more  exciting.  Do 
you  give  it  up?  Then  I  must  tell  ^ou.  Tom 
and  our  darling  Grace  are  engaged.' 

'  Weren't  they  long  ago  ?  '  said  Bertie,  look- 
ing puzzled. 

'Weren't  tliey  long  ago?'  echoed  Trixy. 
'  Do  you  know,  Bertie,  you  can  be  a  most  un- 
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interesting  companion.  I  thought  you  would 
at  least  be  pleased.' 

'  Why,  so  I  am,  Trixy.  If  they  only  made 
up  their  minds  yesterday ' 

'  But  don't  you  see  ?  Can't  you  understand  ? 
They  are  formally  engaged.  Tom  acted  like  a 
gallant  gentleman.  He  wouldn't  say  a  word 
till  mother  came.' 

'  Oh !  that's  it,  is  it  ? '  said  Bertie,  smiling 
indulgently.  '  And  now  I  suppose  you  are  all 
in  a  delightful  ferment.  Love  and  lovers,  wed- 
ding frocks  and  wedding  favours ' 

'  We  are  not  cynics,'  said  Trixy  loftily.  '  I 
know  somebody  who  used  to  take  a  little  inte- 
rest in  such  things  himself.  Now,  I  suppose, 
when  he  has  convoys,  and  important  matters 
of  that  description  to  look  after,  he  disdains 
frivolities.' 

'If  he  could  disdain  them  as  delightfully  as 
a  little  friend  of  his,  Trixy,  he  might  have  some 
chance  of  earning  a  reputation  for  solidity.' 

'  Bravo,  Bertie !  I  call  that  a  well-balanced 
sentence.     But,  seriously,  are  you  not  glad  ?  ' 

'I  am  very  glad,  Trixy,  especially  as  his 
Excellency  and  1  will  be  brothers.  Perhaps  he 
may  show  his  fraternal  feehngs  by  giving  us  a 
lift  up.  I  believe  he  could  do  anything  he  liked 
with  our  Government  just  now.     Do  you  know, 
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little  Miss  Mocker,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  in  India  at  the  present 
moment  ? ' 

'  I  have  heard  other  people  say  so,'  said 
Trixv  with  some  dignity.  '  However,  that  doesn't 
matter  much.  The  interesting  part  of  it  is  that 
he  is  engaged  to  Grace.' 

'  And  Grace  is  better  ? '  asked  Bertie. 

'Ah!  that  is  just  it,'  said  Trixy,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears.  '  I  may  be  a  httle  goose — 
tliey  all  tell  me  I  am  ;  but  there  is  something  in 
Grace's  face  that  troubles  me.' 

'  She  has  had  some  terrible  experiences,'  said 
Bertie,  shuddering,  as  he  remembered  his  day 
and  night  at  Dost  Ali  Khan's  fort. 

'  I  think  they  must  have  been  worse  than 
any  of  us  imagine,'  whispered  Trixy.  '  She  told 
mother  something  the  night  before  last.  I  asked 
mother  to  tell  me ;  but  slie  wouldn't,  and  there 
has  l)een  a  scared  look  in  her  face  ever  since.' 

'  The  rajah  has  a  wonderful  story  to  tell,'  said 
Bertie.  '  I  was  with  him  yesterday  evening,  you 
know.     I  beheve  he  couldn't  face  the  ladies.' 

'  And  he  told  you  he  was  engaged  ? ' 

'  No  :  he  didn't.  He  left  me  to  infer  it.  I 
suppose,  from  what  you  say,  that  it  was  too  near 
a  bliss  to  be  talked  about,'  said  Bertie,  smiling. 
'  And   I  think  he   was   anxious   and    troubled. 
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But  I  drew  him  on  to  tell  me  of  his  adventures 
and  your  sister's,  and  I  think  it  did  him  good. 
I  met  him,  you  know,  when  he  was  in  the  depths, 
clue  lost,  and  almost  in  despair,  but  pushing  on 
witli  a  plucky  disregard  of  consequences  that 
made  us  put  him  down  as  mad.' 

'  God  bless  him !  He  is  a  noble  fellow, 
thouofh  he  is  a  rajah  and  an  Excellency  I '  burst 
out  Trixy.  '  Grace  ought  to  get  better.  She 
must.' 

'  If  she  can,  Trixy.' 

'  Oh  !  she  can  !  she  can !  I  felt  like  tliat 
after  my  wound.  I  was  so  weak  and  miserable, 
and  everything  was  so  wretched  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  die  and  be  done  with  it  all. 
Then  you  came  in,  my  poor  boy !  and  there  was 
such  a  troubled  look  in  your  face.  I  couldn't 
bear  it.  You  seemed  to  be  asking  me  all  the 
time  not  to  give  way.  And  so,  one  day  I  set 
my  teeth  together,  and  clenched  my  fists,  and 
said  to  myself,  "  You  are  a  selfish  little  fool ! 
You  shall  get  better,  you  shall."  In  two  days  I 
was  on  my  feet,  Bertie,  and  then — '  in  a  lower 
voice,  and  looking  up  at  him  with  dewy  eyes — 
'  Happiness  came  and  cured  me  ! ' 

The  next  words,  which  were  chiefly  of  pro- 
test, w^ere  inaudible.  Bertie  had  caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  was  covering  lier  face  with  kisses. 
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'  If  you  behave  like  that,'  she  said  severely, 
when  he  had  released  her,  '  I  shall  never  tell  you 
my  experiences  again.  Look  at  my  hair  !  And 
when  I  am  just  going  to  take  breakfast  with  his 
Excellency.  No  sir !  keep  your  distance,  if  you 
please  ;  I  can  set  it  right  myself.' 

'  God  grant,'  said  Bertie  fervently, '  that  your 
experience  may  be  your  sister's  ! ' 

'  She  will  have  a  much  better-behaved  lover,' 
said  Trixy  ;  'Tom  has  some  spirit  of  reverence 
and  romance.  He  will  fall  on  one  knee  and  kiss 
the  tips  of  her  fingers.' 

'  Will  he  ?  '  said  Bertie,  \\  ith  fine  scorn.     '  I 

should  j  ust  like  to  lay  a  wager  with  you ' 

'  So  should  I ;  but  there  would  be  certain 
difficulties,'  said  Trixy  demurely.  '  Who  would 
hold  the  stakes,  and  who  would  be  umpire  ? ' 

This  last  mocking  question  brought  them  in 
full  view  of  the  garden  pavilion. 

The  rajah,  looking  a  little  shame-faced,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  otherwise  very  much  his 
ordinary  self,  had  joined  the  party  of  ladies,  who 
were  all  congratulating  him,  each  in  her  own 
characteristic  way.  Lucy  dropped  a  deep 
curtsey  and  said  that  she  had  never  supposed 
she  would  live  to  be  a  ranee's  first  cousin.  She 
felt  at  least  two  inches  taller.  Mrs.  Lyster, 
whose  kind  eyes  shone  brightly  through  quick 
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tears,  caught  him  by  both  hands  and  wished 
him  all  the  happiness  that  even  heaven  itself 
could  send.  Kit  came  forward  with  a  little 
manly  stride  that  set  them  all  laughing ;  said  he 
was  very  glad  ;  hoped  they  would  make  haste  ; 
but  he  and  '  Billy '  weren't  at  all  surprised,  they 
had  known  it  all  the  time.  Mrs.  Durant  shook 
her  head,  and  begged  the  rajah  to  excuse  him. 
The  fact  was  everyone  was  spoiling  Kit.  Then 
the  little  Aglaia,  her  face  flushed  to  a  beautiful 
red,  stood  up  before  him,  and  kissed  his  hand. 
'  I  love  Grace  almost  as  much  as  I  love  you 
now,'  slie  said,  in  her  sweet  girlish  treble,  '  and, 
oh  !  may  I  stay  with  her  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  you  shall,  darling,'  said  Tom, 
stooping  to  kiss  the  little  shining  face.  Was  it 
a  dream — a  strange  illusion  ?  He  looked  up, 
smiling  at  himself  for  his  folly  ;  but  it  was  with 
him  still.  He  had  seen,  or  fancied  he  had  seen, 
Grace's  expression  in  the  pretty  child's  eyes. 

At  this  moment,  to  the  surprise  and  delight 
of  everyone,  Grace  herself  came  in.  She  was 
leaning  on  her  mother's  arm,  and  Bertie  Liston, 
who,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  and 
debating  with  himself  whether  he  should  go  in, 
had  caught  sight  of  them  and  rushed  to  their 
assistance,  was  helping  to  support  her.  Grace 
looked  pale  and  weak  ;  but  they  thought  there 
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was  a  new  brightness  in  her  eyes,  a  new  vigour 
in  her  voice. 

As  for  Tom,  no  human  being  could  have 
been  happier  or  more  brilhantly  triumphant 
than  he  was  that  morning.  Bertie  had,  of  course, 
at  once  given  up  to  him  his  place  by  Grace's 
side,  and  he  led  her  to  the  table  with  a  gentle- 
ness and  reverence  that  amused  and  touched 
them  all.  He  was  quite  as  enchanting  a  lover 
as  they  had  expected  to  find  him ;  while  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  his  appearance  had  never 
'tieen  so  marked  as  now. 

After  breakfast  he  insisted  that  Grace  should 
rest,  impressing  upon  Lady  Elton  that  they  must 
not  let  her  do  too  much.  Then  he  went  to  his 
own  business,  which  consisted  principally  in 
letting  his  intentions  be  known  in  the  city,  and 
consulting  Chunder  Singh  and  others  as  to  the 
arrangements  he  should  make  to  celebrate  his 
marriage,  and  assure  his  wife  a  fitting  position. 
He  wrote  also  to  his  mother,  and  Mr.  Cherry, 
and  General  Elton.  This  over,  there  came  the 
usual  work  in  court,  after  which  one  or  two  of 
the  principal  citizens  waited  upon  him  and 
begged  his  permission  to  present  themselves  at 
the  palace  with  their  congratulations  and  offer- 
ings. 

He  thanked  them  heartily,  assured  them  that 
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the  palace  would  be  open,  and  went  off  to  con- 
sult Lady  Elton  about  whether  Grace  could  be 
present  at  a  reception  in  the  early  evening. 

Grace,  who  had  been  resting  all  the  morning, 
sent  back  word  that  notliiug  would  please  her 
better  than  to  see  all  who  cared  to  come.  So 
they  carried  her  down  into  the  hall,  and  while 
the  dayhght  was  fading,  and  the  lovely  golden 
hues  of  evening  were  winning  their  way  through 
the  marble  lattices,  she  lay  in  the  midst  of  her 
friends,  receiving  the  visits  of  Indians  of  every 
degree,  and  thanking  them,  in  gracious,  gentle 
words,  for  the  welcome  they  had  given  her. 

None  came  without  his  gift — small  gifts  of 
fruit  and  flowers  and  sweetmeats,  and  larger 
gifts  of  jewels  and  rich  caskets,  and  costly  robes 
and  embroidered  stuffs  and  perfumes ;  and  as 
she  lay  amongst  them,  her  pale  thin  fingers 
straying  from  one  to  another,  she  looked,  Trixy 
said  laughingly,  like  a  fairy-princess  in  a  rain- 
bow bower. 

This  day  was  a  sample  of  several  others. 
Those  who  could  not  be  admitted  the  first  day 
came  the  second  and  the  third.  Everyone  was 
anxious  to  see  for  himself  the  gracious,  beautiful 
lady,  of  whom  such  wonderful  tales  were  told. 
Everyone  desired  to  give  some  token,  however 
small,  of  his  reverence  and  affection  for  Byrajee 
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Pirtha  Eaj,  their  ruler,  who  had  returned  to 
them  m  the  person  of  his  son.  Grace  received 
presents  enough  those  three  days  to  constitute 
in  themselves  a  rich  dower. 

There  was  one,  however,  whom  she  expected 
daily,  but  who  did  not  appear — Yishnugupta, 
the  priest.  At  last  she  made  inquiries  about 
him.  '  Is  it  because  so  many  people  are  coming 
and  going  that  Yishnugupta  keeps  away  ? '  she 
said  to  Tom  one  day. 

'  I  expect  so  ;  but  I  will  ask  about  him,'  he 
answered. 

There  were  several  Indians  in  the  hall.  He 
turned  to  one,  who  stood  close  by,  and  asked 
him  if  the  priest  had  been  seen  lately  about  the 
city. 

The  man  bowed  his  head  low  and  covered 
his  face. 

'  The  holy  man  has  gone,'  he  said. 

'  To  his  hermitage  in  the  hills,  I  suppose  ? ' 
said  the  rajah. 

'No,  Excellency,  beyond.' 

'  What !  has  Yishnugupta  other  haunts  ?  ' 

But  here  Grace  touched  his  arm  ;  and,  turn- 
ing, he  saw  a  strange,  indescribable  yearning  in 
her  face. 

'  He  is  dead,'  she  said.     '  I  thought  so.' 

The  man  of  whom  they  had  been  inquiring 
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bent  liis  head  silently.  He  had  not  wished  tliat 
his  should  be  the  voice  to  speak  the  word  of 
ill  omen ;  but  it  had  been  spoken  and  he  could 
not  deny  it. 

Grace  said  nothing  more  about  Yishnugupta 
that  night,  but  the  next  day  she  asked  Tom  to 
find  out  for  her  how  he  had  died.  There  was 
little  or  nothing  to  know.  After  his  last  con- 
versation with  Grace  he  had  started,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, for  his  hermitage  in  the  hills.  Some  had 
seen,  or  imagined,  a  change  in  his  face  —  a  rapt 
expression  that  had  awed  and  solemnised  them  ; 
but  no  one  had  spoken  to  him.  The  morning 
after  the  day  he  left  the  city  he  was  found  in  a 
mango-tope  at  a  short  distance  from  the  gates, 
his  back  against  a  tree — dead  !  His  face,  which, 
those  who  found  him  said,  was  turned  towards 
the  sun  rising,  had  lost  the  tense  and  feverish 
look  which  it  had  worn  so  often  in  his  lifetime. 
It  was  irradiated  with  the  morning  light,  and  a 
stillness — an  expression  of  satisfied  longing — 
seemed  to  rest  upon  it.  This  was  what  Tom 
lieard  and  what  he  told  Grace.  She  listened 
with  a  wistful  smile.  'A  beautiful  death,'  she 
said  softly  ;  '  I  am  glad  for  him.' 

'  He  was  an  aged  man.  His  death  was 
natural,'  said  Tom  with  unusual  eagerness. 
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'  Death  is  always  natural,'  answered  Grace, 
and  she  added  after  a  moment's  pause :  '  What 
we  call  death.  Isn't  it  wonderful,  Tom,  the 
power  words  have  to  mislead  us  ?  We  think  of 
death  with  horror ;  it  is  the  word,  the  associa- 
tions. If  we  were  to  look  at  it  calmly,  as  it 
is ' 

'  Death  means  separation,  Grace,'  interrupted 
her  lover  hoarsely.  '  To  those  who  go  it  may 
mean  everything  you  imagine.  To  those  who 
are  left ' 

He  broke  down,  for  his  own  words  seemed 
to  choke  him.  With  a  force  that  had  in  it 
indescribable  pain,  Mrs.  Lyster's  phrase,  spoken 
after  his  darling's  first  talk  with  Yishnugupta, 
came  back  to  him :  '  On  the  other  side.'  He 
rose  hastily  and  looked  down  upon  her  with  a 
piteous  effort  to  smile.  'But  why  should  we 
discuss  these  dismal  topics,  darling  ? '  he  said. 
'  Try  to  look  a  little  less  like  an  angel  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  been  doing  about  our 
marriage.' 

Thereupon  he  plunged  into  a  long  and  not 
altogether  new  recapitulation  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  were  being  made  for  that  glorious 
event,  of  the  congratulations  that  were  pouring 
in,  and  of  his  own  plans,  which  grew  more 
golden  every  day,  for  tlie  wonderful  life,  radiat- 
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ing  happiness  upon  all  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  that  they  were  to  lead 
together.  Generally  these  talks  with  Grace  gave 
him  fresli  hope  and  courage,  but  to-day  he  left 
her,  he  knew  not  why,  with  a  heavy  heart. 
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For  the  next  few  weeks,  however,  there  was 
little  change.  The  household  in  the  palace 
dropped  once  more  into  a  regular  mode  of  living. 
Lady  Elton  fell  into  her  place  at  once.  Anxious 
as  she  continued  to  be  about  Grace,  her  sympatliy 
and  gentleness  made  her  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  everyone  else.  They  called  her  smilingly 
'  the  mother  of  the  zenana.'  From  Trixy,  who 
would  persist  in  looking  upon  the  bright  side  of 
everything,  there  emanated  a  spirit  of  courage 
and  joyous  animation  that  was  as  refreshing  as 
the  morning  breeze  in  the  desert.  Captain 
Liston,  who  was  presently  to  lead  out  a  convoy 
of  provisions  and  ammunition  to  meet  Sir  Cohn 
Campbell  on  his  march  up  country,  became 
exceedingly  popular  both  in  the  palace  and  in 
the  city.  Kit,  whose  smart  figure  in  its  semi- 
oriental  dress  was,  by  this  time,  a  familiar  sight 
in  the  streets  and  market-places  of  Gumilcund, 
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followed  Bertie  about  like  his  shadoTr,  and 
proved  a  most  efficient  guide.  The  readiness, 
aplomb,  and  curious  air  of  distinction  that 
characterised  the  child,  made  him  particularly 
attractive  to  the  Asiatic  multitude,  so  that  he 
knew  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  city,  and 
was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  everyone.  To 
display  his  knowledge  before  so  fine  and  com- 
plaisant a  person  as  Bertie  Liston  was  thoroughly 
agreeable  to  Kit,  while  the  defection  of  Aglaia, 
who  could  scarcely  ever  be  persuaded  now  to 
leave  Grace,  made  the  new  companionship  all 

the  more  delightful  to  him. 
<_ 

Lucy's  parents  being  shut  up  in  theLucknow 
Eesidency,  with  the  heroic  survivors  of  that 
unparalleled  defence,  while  her  husband  and 
Colonel  Durant  were  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
much  anxiety  Avas  felt  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
army  and  their  efficiency  to  carry  to  a  successful 
issue  the  great  work  committed  to  them.  But 
though  often  troubled  and  depressed  about  their 
own  individual  friends,  not  one  of  this  little 
company  entertained  any  doubts  as  to  the  final 
result.  England  was  bound  to  triumph.  The 
slaughterers  of  women  and  children  must  bite 
the  dust. 

The  first  great  event  after  Lady  Elton's 
arrival   was    the    departure   of  Bertie   for   the 
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front.  He  went  off  in  the  highest  spirits, 
promising  all  sorts  of  glorious  performances, 
with  letters  and  messages  as  often  as  he  could 
find  hands  to  carry  them. 

Trixy,  of  whom  he  used  to  say  sometimes 
that  she  Avas  game  to  the  very  finger-tips,  saw 
him  go  away  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  party  of 
pleasure.  From  the  horse,  on  which  she  had 
ridden  out,  by  the  rajah's  side,  to  see  the  convoy 
start,  she  waved  her  young  hero  a  gallant  fare- 
well ;  and  then,  turning  away,  put  her  horse  into 
a  mad  canter  to  deaden  the  pain  at  her  heart. 
Yet  the  next  day  she  seemed  almost  as  joyous  as 
ever.  And  indeed  she  was  not  unhappy.  Awful 
qualms  of  heart  would  come  over  her  at 
moments,  and  a  spirit  of  mad  rebellion  against 
the  w^orld  and  things  in  general  for  such  horrors 
as  were  being  allowed  in  their  economy,  would 
seize  and  shake  her.  But  actually  her  profound 
belief  in  her  own  and  Bertie's  good  star  pre- 
vented her  from  being  orthodoxly  miserable. 
Bertie  gone,  her  attention  was  more  fully  con- 
centrated upon  Grace,  with  whom,  as  the  days 
wore  on,  she  began  to  feel  a  little  impatient. 
When  they  were  together  she  managed  to  control 
herself;  but,  now  and  then,  she  would  let  herself 
out  to  her  mother.  '  Grace  ought  to  get  better,' 
she  would  say.     '  What  is  there  to  prevent  her  ? 
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It  is  too  bad.     That  poor  fellow  looks  gloomier 
and  gloomier  every  day  !  ' 

It  was  useless  for  Lady  Elton  to  argue  that 
health  and  sickness  are  not  in  our  own  hands, 
or  to  point  out  that  Grace  was  making  every 
possible  efibrt;  Trixy  would  still  insist :  '  If  there 
is  nothing  really  wrong,  she  ought  to  begin  to 
be  more  hke  other  people.  If  there  is,  she 
should  see  a  doctor.  I  could  never  give  up 
without  a  fight,'  said  Trixy,  setting  her  teeth 
together. 

Then,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Lady  Elton 
would  turn  away.  It  was  true,  too  true  !  Grace 
was  slipping  away  from  them.  It  was  not  her 
own  fault.  Her  mother  knew  this  well.  Honestly, 
loyally,  she  strove  to  shake  off  her  invalid  ways, 
to  be  amongst  them,  to  belong  to  them.  But, 
alas !  with  every  day  the  failure  became  more 
apparent.  She  was  like  a  broken  flower  that 
not  even  the  sunshine  can  revive.  Something 
within  her  had  snapped.  The  spirit  of  vitality 
that  conquers  pain  and  weakness,  that  God- 
implanted  love  of  the  dear  Earth  and  all  her 
homely  ways,  which  will  so  often  bring  a  sick 
soul  back  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  had  gone 
never  to  return,  even  at  the  bidding  of  human 
love,  with  all  its  passionate  sweetness. 

Now  and  then,  after  a  sleepless  night,  the 
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strain  which  she  put  on  herself  would,  for  a 
moment,  be  relaxed,  and  then  those  who  loved 
her  best  would  see  a  strange  hunger  in  her  ej^es. 
It  was  as  if  she  was  holding  out  her  hands  to 
them  and  imploring  them  to  let  her  go. 

One  morning  Tom  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw, 
this  in  her  eyes.  They  were  alone,  for  Aglaia, 
Grace's  constant  companion,  after  looking  up 
pleadingly  into  the  rajah's  face  and  receiving 
no  responsive  smile,  had  slipped  away.  He 
flung  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  couch,  and 
catching  her  hands,  which  were  as  soft  as  snow, 
and  only  a  little  warmer,  gazed  speechlessly  into 
her  eyes.     'What  is  it,  dear.^  '  she  said  faintly. 

'  Grace,'  he  cried,  '  what  do  you  want  ? 
where  are  you  going  ?  what  do  you  see  ?  oh, 
God  !  what  do  you  see — that  you  should  wish 
to  leave  us  ?  ' 

An  expression  of  pain  and  perplexity  crossed 
her  face.  '  Wish  ?  '  she  echoed  as  if  she  had 
not  understood  the  word. 

He  laid  his  burning  face  on  her  hands. 
'  Darhng,'  he  said  humbly,  '  is  there  anything 
we  can  do — anything  we  can  give  you  ?  I  would 
give  my  life,  Grace,  all  I  have  and  am,  for  you.' 

But  still  she  looked  at  him  dreamily ;  and 
then  all  at  once  the  futility  of  his  prayers  came 
home  to  him,  and  with  a  sob,  which  he  could 
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not  repress,  he  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  Fool  ! 
Will  even  a  child  be  drawn  from  its  home  by 
bribes  and  kisses  ?  It  was  her  home^  the  vision 
sweet  and  awful  of  the  Divine,  that  was  beckon- 
ing to  her,  and  he  was  trying,  by  his  poor  love, 
to  hold  her  to  the  httle  joys  and  sorrows  of 
life. 

But  reason  as  he  would  with  himself,  his 
heart  was  sore.  Like  Trixy,  he  could  not  give 
up  without  a  fight,  and,  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  he  sent  for  a  doctor.  His  messengers 
travelled  night  and  day.  The  doctor,  a  civilian 
of  some  experience,  who  had  come  out  a  year 
or  two  before,  to  make  his  fortune,  lost  no  time. 
A  week  after  the  message  had  been  despatched 
he  was  lodged  in  the  palace. 

He  saw  Grace,  and  was  puzzled  as  men  of 
his  profession  generally  are  b}^  what  seem  like 
abnormal  ailments.  Who  has  any  right  to  be 
ill,  except  by  rule  of  thumb  ?  Pushed  into  a 
corner,  he  spoke  vaguely  of  mental  shock, 
recommended  quiet,  which  she  had  been  having, 
Tom  said  despairingly,  for  weeks,  and  set 
himself  to  watch  and  take  notes.  Alas !  the 
notes  did  not  help  him  much.  When  he  had 
been  in  close  attendance  upon  her  for  a  week  he 
was  further  from  that  full  understanding  of  lier 
case,  which,  he  had  said,  would  enable  him  to 
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deal  with  it  satisfactorily,  than  he  had  been  at 
tlie  beginning. 

And  yet  she  was  patient  and  perfectly  sub- 
missive, taking  everything  he  prescribed  and 
never  refusing  to  answer  his  questions. 

So  the  days  wore  on.  October  passed  away 
and  November  opened.  It  was  such  a 
November  as  has  scarcely  ever  been  seen  even 
in  Gumilcund.  The  burning  heat  of  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  were  over,  and 
the  glory  and  brightness  of  the  Indian 
winter,  the  deep  skies,  the  sunny  days,  the 
entrancing  mornings  and  evenings  had  begun 
to  be  felt.  The  garden,  with  its  overspreading 
foliage,  its  wildernesses  of  flowers,  crimson  and 
purple  and  orange  ;  its  arbours,  covered  with 
azure-blue  convolvulus  and  lilac  Bouganvillea, 
and  its  long  avenues  bordered  with  channels 
of  flowing  water,  was  in  perfection.  It  was  a 
happiness  to  explore  it,  a  bliss  to  breathe  its 
air.  If  anything  could  heal  Grace,  so  they 
said  to  one  another,  it  would  surely  be  the 
beauty  of  this  Indian  winter.  By  the  doctor's 
advice  she  spent  her  life  in  the  open  air.  A 
wonderful  couch  and  carriage  in  one  had  been 
designed  for  her  by  the  rajah,  and  skilfully 
executed  by  some  of  the  clever  Gumilcund 
mechanics.     In  this  she  was  wheeled  from  phce 
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to  place,  making  new  and  delightful  discoveries 
every  day.  To  those  who  watched  her  it 
would  seem  that,  for  days,  her  life  was  nothing 
more  than  a  dream.  But  there  were  moments 
still  when  she  was  stirred  up  to  a  strong 
interest  in  life. 

Such  a  moment  was  that  when  news  came 
to  Gumilcund  of  the  final  relief  of  the  Lucknow 
Eesidency. 

It  arrived  late  in  the  evening.  None  of  tlie 
ladies  in  the  palace  will  ever  forget  that  day. 
They  were  together  in  a  little  grove  by  the 
lake.  They  had  been  having  tea  out  of 
the  jewelled  cups,  which  with  other  lovely 
things  Tom  had  hunted  out  of  his  father's 
treasury  to  tempt  Grace  to  eat  and  drink. 
After  tea,  Trixy,  who,  expecting  news,  had 
been  in  a  state  of  irrepressible  excitement  for 
several  days,  seized  upon  the  tiny  boat,  rocking 
in  front  of  them,  spun  it  out  into  the  lake,  and 
tried  to  quiet  herself  by  pouring  out  some  of 
her  favourite  songs.  Those  in  the  grove 
listened  silently.  They  had  been  talking,  trying 
to  amuse  one  another  and  forget  the  intolerable 
ache  of  suspense.  When  Trixy 's  clear  young 
voice  came  thrilling  out  on  the  evening  air  they 
all  felt  thankful  for  an  excuse  to  be  quiet. 

A  pretty  group  they  made  under  the  quiver- 
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inor  light  and  shade  of  the  acacias  ;  Grace,  on  her 
lono-  couch,  her  hands  and  face  almost  trans- 
parent now,  but  beautiful  still,  with  a  seraphic 
unearthly  loveliness  that  can  scarcely  be  put 
into  words  ;  and  near  her  sweet  Lady  Elton, 
with  Aglaia  at  her  feet;  then  Kit,  who  had 
been  a  little  sombre  since  Bertie  left,  leaning 
against  his  mother,  half  asleep,  she  with  her 
arm  round  him,  an  expression  of  peace  on 
her  thin,  worn  face ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
o^roup  Lucy,  robed  in  the  white  cashmere  that 
was  now  her  favourite  wear,  lying  at  full 
length  on  a  tiger's  skin,  her  pretty  head  sup- 
ported on  her  folded  arms,  as  she  gazed  with 
wide-open  eyes  into  the  waning  glories  of  the 
evening  sky  ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  Lucy, 
holding  on  her  knee,  in  a  state  of  complete 
eclipse,  rosy  baby  Dick,  whose  mother  had  s^one 
inside  to  prepare  for  the  high  ceremony  of  his 
evening  toilet,  the  shght  figure  of  Mrs.  Lyster, 
her  fingers  playing  absently  with  the  baby's 
silken  curls,  as  she  looked  out  before  her  with 
gloomy  eyes.  It  was  Kit  who  brought  life  into 
the  picture.  He  saw  the  rajah  coming  towards 
them,  flourishing  a  letter  in  his  hand.  '  Post ! 
Post ! '  he  cried,  rushing  to  meet  him.  '  Post ! ' 
echoed  one  and  another  ;  and  in  a  moment  all 
but  Grace  were  on  their  feet. 
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Trixy  heard  the  cry.  For  a  second  her 
brave  heart  almost  failed  her  ;  then,  calling  all 
her  resolution  to  her  aid,  she  threw  herself  upon 
the  oars,  drew  them  through  the  water  with  the 
vigour  of  ten,  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell,  was  on  shore  and  racing  Kit  down  the 
avenue.  In  the  next  instant  she  had  seen 
Bertie's  handwriting,  had  torn  the  letter  open, 
had  understood  at  a  glance  that  the  news  was 
good,  and  was  rushing  back  at  full  speed  to  the 
group  by  the  lake. 

When  she  readied  them  she  was  much  too 
breathless  to  speak,  but  her  face  spoke  for  her. 
Lady  Elton  got  up,  and  put  her  arms  round  her, 
for  this  brave,  healthy  young  creature  was 
swaying  to  and  fro  as  if  she  would  fall.  That 
was  enough  for  her.  'Don't,  mother,'  she 
whispered  hoarsely,  '  you  will  make  me  cry ; 
and  there's  nothing  to  cry  about.'  Then 
Grace,  who  had  seemed  to  be  asleep  a  moment 
before,  held  out  her  arms,  and  Trixy  fell  into 
them  with  something  like  a  sob.  '  Let  me  go, 
my  sweet  little  Grace,'  she  murmured.  '  I  don't 
even  know  what  the  silly  boy  has  said  yet.' 

But  by  this  time  the  rajah,  who  looked  par- 
ticularly young  and  handsome,  was  amongst 
them. 

'  I  don't  know  what  Captain  Liston  says,  of 

VOL.  III.  R 
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course,'  he  said,  looking  round  on  them  with  a 
triumphant  smile,  '  but  I  have  a  message  from 
Sir  Colin  himself.  It  was  a  hard  fight ;  but  they 
have  done  their  work,  and  our  Gumilcund  guide- 
corps,  as  well  as  the  men  with  the  convoy,  have 
done  splendidly.  It  will  be  good  news  in  the 
city.  I  expect  we  shall  illuminate,  and  have  all 
sorts  of  festivities  to-morrow.' 

'  What  fun ! '  said  Lucy  faintly ;  but  she  was 
looking  towards  Trixy  with  anxious  eyes.  That 
young  person,  who  was  once  more  the  mistress 
of  herself  and  the  situation,  had  taken  a  seat 
under  the  swinging  lamp,  which  Hoosanee  had 
been  considerate  enough  to  hang  up  among  the 
trees,  and  was  unfolding  Bertie's  letter,  parts  of 
which  she  read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  everyone. 

It  had  been  begun  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  the  gallant 
Outram  had  shaken  hands  with  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell. He  had  not  been  able,  however,  to  des- 
patch it  at  once,  and  he  added  a  few  lines  on 
the  following  day.  Several  more  important 
points  had  been  gained  ;  the  rebels  were  com- 
pletely demoralised,  and  flying  in  every  direction ; 
the  Hue  of  retreat  for  the  besieged  had  been 
organised,  and  the  women  and  children  and 
invalids  were  then  being  carried  out  to  the 
Dilkoosha,  where  they  were  to  rest  for  a  night. 
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Cawnpore,  he  believed,  was  to  be  their  next 
halt.  Lucy's  father  and  mother  were  safe.  He 
had  seen  her  husband  meeting  them  ;  they 
looked  haggard  and  wasted  ;  but  already  they 
were  on  the  fair  way  to  revival.  Colonel  Durant 
had  won  honour  in  the  assault.  He  had  himself 
had  one  glorious  moment,  about  which  he  would 
entertain  Trixy  later.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was 
one  of  the  best  men  and  finest  soldiers  it  had 
ever  been  his  lot  to  serve  under.  He  would 
wilhngly  lay  down  his  life  for  him.  In  tlie 
meantime,  thougli  smarting  in  every  joint  from 
the  exertions  of  the  preceding  day,  he  was 
thankful  to  say  that  he  was  sound  in  mind  and 
limb.  The  Gumilcund  men  were  trumps,  every 
one  of  them.  But  of  their  gallant  conduct  the 
rajah  would  no  doubt  hear  from  other  sources. 
To  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  English  society  in 
the  palace  and  Eesidency,  he  sent  warmest 
greetings.  The  messages  to  herself,  whose 
perusal  occupied  a  few  moments,  Trixy  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  give. 

'  That  dear  fellow  gets  more  considerate  every 
day,'  she  said,  looking  round  her  with  a  glowing 
face,  as  she  folded  up  her  letter.  '  He  doesn't 
forget  anybody.  I  should  like  to  answer  his 
letter  as  soon  as  possible  ' — to  the  rajah.  'When 
are  you  sending  ?  ' 

B  2 
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'  I  shall  send  off  my  congratulations  to-night,' 
said  Tom,  smiling. 

'  Oh  !  then,  excuse  me  everybody.  I  must 
write  at  once,'  said  Trixy. 

To  what  vagaries  she  committed  herself  in 
the  solitary  recesses  of  her  room,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  relate  here.  All  I  can  venture  to  say 
is  that  the  letter  which  resulted,  and  which 
arrived  in  camp  on  the  eve  of  the  gallant  fight 
that  scattered  Tantia  Topee's  army,  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  rebels  in  tlie  North-West,  and  gave 
back  Cawnpore  to  the  English,  was  received  and 
read  with  a  transport  of  admiring  love  and 
gratitude  that  its  recipient  would  always  main- 
tain carried  him  scatheless  and  triumphant 
through  the  dangers  of  that  tremendous  day. 

'  I  verily  believe,'  he  said  to  Trixy  later, 
when,  after  his  own  light  fashion,  he  was  nar- 
rating the  exploit  that  had  won  for  him  the 
English  soldier's  dearest  reward  for  gallantry — 
the  Victoria  Cross,  '  I  verily  beheve  that  1  was 
too  happy  and  proud  a  creature  to  die  that  day. 
There  was  no  kiUing  me.' 

'  The  dark  angel  hovered  over  you,  and  had 
not  the  heart  to  strike,'  said  Trixy,  whose  bright 
eyes  were  dim  with  tears. 

But  this  belongs  to  the  future,  for  before  she 
met  Bertie  again  Trixy  had  some  dark  and 
bitter  days  to  Hve  through. 
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She  was  passionately  attached  to  her  mother. 
and  while,  without  understandino-  Grace  in  the 
least,  she  had  always  had  a  sisterly  regard  for 
lier,  she  had  never  loved  her  as  she  did  now, 
when  admiration,  tenderness,  pride  in  her  as  a 
heroine,  and  some  httle  sense  of  exultation  in 
the  part  she  might  play  in  the  future  had  re- 
inforced her  sisterly  feeling.  And  now,  since 
the  brief  revival  which  followed  on  the  news 
from  LucknoTv.  inspired  partly,  as  Trixy  felt 
with  a  curious  throb  of  tenderness,  by  sympathy 
for  herself  and  Bertie,  there  was  added  to  lier 
love  a  devotion  strong  enough,  the  poor  child 
believed,  to  fight  with  and  overcome  the  invisi- 
ble forces  that  were  preying  upon  her  sister's 
life.  '  Grace  shall  not  die,  she  shall  not ! ' 
Trixy  would  say.  '  I  will  prevent  her.'  For 
two  or  three  days  she  w^ould  let  no  one  but 
herself  do  anything  for  Grace,  scarcely  speak 
to  her.  With  the  energy  and  strong  will  that 
belonged  to  her,  she  would  sweep  them  all 
away.  '  She  wants  life — life,  do  you  hear  ?  '  she 
would  cry.  '  You  people  are  sad.  You  let  her 
brood  and  dream.' 

Even  Tom  was  only  allowed  to  see  her  at 
Trixy 's  time  and  in  Trixy 's  presence.  '  You 
mil  thank  me  some  day,'  she  said  to  him  one 
day,  pressing  his  hand  with  sisterly  cordiality, 
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and  for  the  moment  he  almost  beheved  in  her. 
'  If  you  bring  her  back  to  us,  Trixy,'  he  said, 
with  a  sob  in  his  throat,  '  there  is  nothing  I  will 
not  do  for  you.' 

'  Ah,  I  shall  remember  that,'  she  said, 
nodding  to  him  gaily,  and  then  she  took  her 
measures.  Kit,  the  gayest  and  naturally  the 
most  effusive  of  the  party,  was  taken  into  her 
counsels.  He  was  told  that  it  was  his  mission 
to  be  amusing,  and  he  showed  his  sense  of  the 
honour  conferred  upon  him  by  being  so  delight- 
fully important  that  Trixy  would  almost  forget 
her  own  mission  in  the  amusement  of  watching 
him.  Aglaia,  on  whose  little  life  the  shadow 
which  was  enfolding  those  dearest  to  her  seemed 
to  have  fallen,  was  warned  privately  not  to  look 
solemn,  and  she,  too,  began  to  be  amusing  in 
pretty  prim  ways  that  were  charming  to  behold. 
'  It  is  a  perpetual  little  comedy  with  those 
children,'  Trixy  baid  to  her  mother  one  day. 

She  herself  was  perfectly  radiant.  For 
hours  she  sat  beside  Grace,  chatting  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  She  gave  quiet  humor- 
ous little  pictures  of  incidents  at  Meerut,  Yaseen 
Khan's  importance,  and  their  father's  youthful 
vigour.  She  would  even  relate  stories  of  scenes 
between  herself  and  Bertie,  blushing  in  the 
])rettiest  way  as  she  repeated  some  of  his  silly 
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speeches.  She  went  back  over  the  far  past 
when  they  were  all  children  together,  rakmg  up 
funny  old  stories  of  their  nursery  and  school- 
girl days.  She  organised  excursions  to  the 
city,  Grace  in  a  palki,  and  she  and  Kit  riding 
beside  her.  For  more  than  a  week  she  was 
her  sister's  only  physician,  and  even  the  doctor, 
who  had  looked  grave  at  first,  began  at  last 
to  think  that  the  new  treatment  was  more 
successful  than  the  old. 

All  sorts  of  rumours  were  in  the  meantime 
pouring  in,  and  mostly  of  the  vengeance  that 
was  overtaking  the  rebels.  From  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gumilcund,  from  Cawnpore,  and, 
above  all,  from  Delhi,  came  tales  of  wholesale 
executions,  of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  of  men 
blown  from  guns  in  battahons,  of  dispossessed 
peasants  and  citizens  dying  in  their  multitudes 
from  famine.  The  ladies  heard  all  these  things 
at  the  Eesidency,  where  there  was  stern  exul- 
tation. The  rajah — who  was  a  little  sombre  in 
these  days,  fearing  that  the  reconcilement  to 
which  he  looked  as  a  new  and  glorious  era  in 
the  life  of  the  nations  might  be  indefinitely 
delayed  if  the  conquerors  could  not  see  the 
wisdom  of  tempering  justice  with  mercy — was 
urgent  that  from  Grace  all  these  dark  tales 
should  be  kept,  and  her  friends,  knowing  how 
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sensitive  she  was,  would  not  have  been  Hkely 
to  disappoint  his  wish,  even  though  Trixy,  who 
kept  a  fierce  and  friendly  watch,  had  been 
absent. 

As  it  was,  no  change  was  made,  and  yet,  with 
the  onward  sweep  of  the  winter  days,  lovely 
beyond  description,  but  burdened  each  one  with 
its  ghastly  tale  of  horror,  a  cloud  of  depression, 
for  which  there  was  no  accounting,  dropped 
down  upon  her.  Sleepless  nights  followed  the 
sad  days.  The  doctor,  saying  she  was  too  weak 
to  stand  the  continued  strain,  gave  her  anodynes 
that  helped  her  through  part  of  the  night,  but 
left  her  more  exhausted  than  before.  Then 
her  mother,  who  had  let  herself  be  lulled  by 
Trixy's  determined  hopefulness,  grew  alarmed. 
She  could  sleep  but  little  herself,  and  one  niglit 
she  sat  up  and  watched. 

Grace  had  been  giveu  a  strong  opiate. 
Through  the  early  part  of  the  night  she  slept, 
with  occasional  starts.  Then  suddenly  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  cried  out  like  one  in 
deadly  pain.  Her  mother  stooped  over  her. 
•  It  is  a  bad  dream,'  she  said.  '  Awake  !  I  am 
here  beside  you.' 

The  girl  looked  at  her.  '  They  are  binding 
my  eyes,'  she  cried  with  a  strange  bitterness. 
'  They  think  I  can't  see,  but  I  can — I  can!     Oh, 
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will  no  one  do  anything  ?     Look  !     Do  you  see, 
do  you  see  the  horror  in  those  eyes  ?  ' 

'  Whose  ?  Whose  ?  What  do  you  mean , 
darling  ?  There  is  nothing  here,'  said  poor  Lady 
Elton  weeping. 

'  Nothing  !  '  echoed  the  girl,  '  nothing  ! '  And 
she  sank  down  on  the  bed  sobbing.  But  the  next 
instant  she  had  sprung  up  again.  '  They  are 
going,'  she  cried — '  a  pillar  of  flame.  It  is  killing 
the  sweet  blue  of  the  sky — and  the  stars — the 
stars — are  fading.  Oh  !  Where  do  they  go  ? 
What  becomes  of  them?  Some  one  told  me 
once  ;  but  I  have  forgotten.'  Then,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  her  eyes  seemed  to  be 
searching.  '  It  is  real,'  she  cried,  '  the  pain — the 
restlessness — the  misery — it  goes  on.  They  can- 
not destroy  it — for  ever  and  ever  and  ever.'  Her 
voice  sank  away  to  a  sobbing  sigh,  and  she  sank 
back  exhausted.  Her  mother  took  advantage  of 
her  quietness  to  whisper  words  of  Christian  hope 
and  comfort. 

'  You  forget,  my  darling,'  she  murmured. 
'  There  is  a  refuge — a  refuge  for  us  all.  He  took 
the  misery — He  bore  the  pain.  Look  to  Him — 
the  Crucified — our  Saviour.' 

The  girl  looked  up.  The  familiar  words  had 
penetrated  the  cloud  of  her  dehrium ;  but  they 
brought  with   them  no  peace,  rather  a  strange 
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fierce  anger  of  impatience  that  pierced  her  gentle 
mother  to  the  heart. 

'  Our  Saviour  1  but  who  is  theirs  ?  '  she 
cried  piteously,  and  then  again  came  that  awful 
heart-rending  cry — inarticulate — the  wail  of  a 
hurt  and  bewildered  child.  Lady  Elton  was  on 
her  knees  by  the  bedside,  tears  raining  from  her 
eyes.  '  It  is  breaking  my  heart,'  she  sobbed. 
'  Oh  !  Grace,  don't  you  know  me  ?  ' 

Slowly  the  girl  seemed  to  come  back  to  her- 
self. 'Mother,'  she  said,  'is  it  you?'  Then 
with  a  strange  smile  :  '  I  was  foolish  to  wish  to 
see.   Bind  my  eyes !  Hide  me !  I  dare  not  look.' 

'  My  child !  there  is  nothing.  But  come  to  me. 
Hide  your  dear  head.  My  little  darling !  My  baby ! 
Oh  !  if  I  might  hide  you  so  always,'  said  the  poor 
woman  '  as  I  did  when  you  were  really  a  baby  ! ' 

Grace  lay  perfectly  still,  her  head  on  her 
mother's  arm. 

'  You  are  better,  love  ? '  she  whispered, 
stroking  her  hair  with  trembling  fingers. 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  girl.  '  But  it  will  come 
back  again.     Dear,  you  must  let  me  go.' 

The  next  day  she  was  too  weak  to  rise. 
Everyone  was  distressed,  and  Trixy's  anguish 
was  terrible.  But  after  the  first  shock  she  per- 
sisted that  it  was  nothing. 
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'  Sick  people  are  subject  to  these  fluctua- 
tions,' she  said  fiercely  ;  '  Grace  will  be  better  to- 
morrow.' 

But  Lady  Elton  knew  that  the  summons  had 
come.  She  told  Tom  of  the  scene  of  the  night. 
As  he  listened  a  ghastly  pallor  overspread  his 
face,  and  he  stacfcrered  like  one  who  has  received 
a  blow. 

'  Some  one  has  told  her  these  hideous 
stories,'  he  cried  with  sudden  anger.  '  The 
horror  of  them  is  kilhng  her.' 

Lady  Elton  put  her  tender,  motherly  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  '  No,  dear,'  she  said  sadly  ;  'I 
have  watched  ;  and  Trixy,  and  the  child,  Aglaia, 
have  been  with  her  from  morning  till  night.  It 
is  impossible ! ' 

Eor  an  instant  he  stood  silent.  Every 
particle  of  colour  had  fled  from  his  face,  and  his 
eyes  had  a  strained,  unnatural  expression  that 
alarmed  her. 

'  I  will  watch  with  j^ou  to-niglit,'  he  said. 

'  If  she  will  let  you.' 

'  She  shall  not  see  me.  I  will  keep  out  of 
her  way,  while  she  is  awake.  Mother,  you  must 
let  me.  It  is  my  right,  and,'  he  added  in  a 
choked  voice,  as  he  turned  from  her, '  perhaps  I 
know  more  about  these  visions  than  you  do.' 

Lady  Elton  went  back  sadly  to  her  children. 
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She  found  Aglaia  curled  up  on  the  cushions  at 
Grace's  feet,  reading  the  Xew  Testament  to  her, 
and  Trixy  sitting  beside  them  with  swollen 
eyes. 

With  an  unuttered  prayer  Lady  Elton  sat 
down  and  Ustened.  It  was  one  of  the  beautiful, 
mystical  chapters  of  St.  John.  The  child  read  it 
through,  in  her  sweet  tremulous  voice,  and  then 
stopped. 

'  Grace  is  asleep,'  she  whispered. 

They  sat  silent,  watching  her.  Her  face  was 
almost  transparent.  The  blue- veined  eyelids, 
fringed  with  long  silken  lashes,  lay  against  her 
cheeks.  The  breathing  was  soft  and  regular,  like 
a  child's.  But  she  was  not  asleep,  and  presently 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  round  on 
them. 

'  How  good  everyone  is  to  me ! '  she  mur- 
mured. '  What  have  I  done  that  you  should 
love  me  so  ? '  Then  in  a  lower  tone,  '  Mother, 
love  is  real.' 

Her  mother  trembled,  for  she  knew  that  the 
vision  of  the  niorht  before  was  with  her. 

o 

'  Love  is  real  ;  love  will  conquer,'  said 
Trixy. 

Grace  turned  to  her,  and  for  a  moment  there 
seemed  to  be  on  the  dying  face  some  faint  re- 
flection of  the  lire  and   enthusiasm  that  shone 
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from  that  of  the  hving.  '  Thank  you,  Trixy,' 
she  murmured,  '  say  that  again.  It  does  me 
good.' 

'  But  it  is  true — it  is  true — how  could  any- 
thing else  be?  '  cried  the  young  girl.  '  Love  is 
real — it  is  strong — it  is  the  strongest — it  con- 
quers everything — we  know  it — we  who  have 
felt.'  And  then  sudden  tears  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  her  eyes,  and  she  bent  her  head.  '  Grace, 
dearest,'  she  whispered.  '  Our  love  is  calhng 
you.  Won't  you — won't  you — stay?'  For  an 
instant  the  large  grey  eyes,  that  were  fixed  on 
Trixy's  face,  seemed  to  lose  their  steadfastness. 

'  Life  is  very  sweet,'  murmured  Grace,  '  to 
go  on — to  know — to  love — to  see  the  world 
opening  out ' 

'Life  is  beautiful,'  said  Trixy.  'Life  is 
divine.     You  shall  not  die.     It  would  be  cruel.' 

'  Hush  !  Hush  ! '  said  Lady  Elton.  '  Do  you 
see?  ' 

A  faint  colour  had  tinged  the  white  face  on 
the  pillow,  and  the  large  eyes  had  fiUed  with 
tears.  Trixy  turned  away  with  a  sob  in  her 
throat. 

A  little  later  they  brought  her  food.  She 
tried  her  hardest  to  eat,  but  she  could  not. 
Presently  her  mother  saw  her  hps  moving  and 
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bent  over  her.  '  I  have  been  thinking  about  it,' 
she  said  faintl3\  '  I  am  afraid  my  heart  and 
brain  are  weak.  I  can't  bear  things  as  others 
do.  If  I  stayed  I  should  be  a  trouble  to  you. 
Tell  Trixy,'  and  then  again,  in  a  still  lower 
voice,  '  somewhere  else  I  may  understand  better.' 

They  noticed  that,  throughout  that  day,  she 
watched  Aglaia  with  a  curious  wistful  expres- 
sion in  her  eyes.  Once  when  Tom,  who  was 
coming  in  and  going  out  helplessly  all  day  long, 
sat  down  beside  her  bed,  she  drew  the  child  to- 
wards her,  and  put  her  little  hand  in  his.  But 
she  said  very  little,  and  none  of  them  spoke  to 
her  much.  All  but  Trixy  were  abandoning 
hope  ;  she  hoped  on  still. 

In  the  evening  Grace  seemed  better  and 
stronger ;  she  asked  for  fruit,  and  they  brought 
her  the  richest  and  rarest  that  could  be  procured. 
There  were  baskets  of  fragrant  white  flowers 
in  the  room.  She  asked  for  one  to  be  placed  on 
her  bed,  and,  for  a  few  minutes,  her  thin  pale 
finders  strayed  lovingly  over  the  cool  petals. 
One  little  white  rose  she  pressed  to  her  hps. 
'  It  is  such  a  pleasant  sensation  to  touch  them,' 
she  said ;  '  they  are  so  pure,  so  sweet.' 

Late  in  the  evening  the  doctor  paid  her  a 
visit,  gave  her  an  anodyne  and  spoke  with  doubt- 
ful cheerfulness.    Kit,  and  ^Ii^s.  Lyster,  and  Mrs. 
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Diirant,  and  baby  Dick  and  his  mother,  and 
poor  little  Lucy  came  in,  one  by  one,  to  bid  her 
good-night.  They  had  been  sternly  drilled  by 
Trixy,  and  none  of  them  wept  or  sighed.  Trixy 
herself  and  Aglaia,  who  had  begged  hard  not  to 
be  sent  away,  sat  with  her  until  ten  o'clock  ; 
then  Lady  Elton  insisted  that  they  should  rest, 
and  they  went  into  the  inner  room  where  they 
slept  together. 

Tom  had  by  this  time  crept  in.  By  one  of 
the  marble  lattices  there  was  a  deep  recess,  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a  screen.  In 
this  recess  he  took  up  his  station.  The  early 
hours  of  the  night  passed  quickly  by.  Grace 
seemed  to  be  asleep.  There  was  no  movement, 
not  the  least  sound  of  life  in  all  the  palace. 
Even  the  chattering  of  the  chowkedars  was 
silent,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  sent 
out  by  Hoosanee.  That  faithful  servant  was 
keeping  his  watch  in  the  hall  of  the  zenana  ;  but 
he  did  not  so  much  as  move.  Outside  Tom 
could  hear  a  soft  wind  stirring  in  the  heavy 
foKage  of  the  trees,  and  silver  arrows  of  light, 
shot  earthwards  from  shining  worlds,  myriads  of 
miles  away,  stole  in  through  the  lattice.  Years 
afterwards  he  remembered,  with  a  throb  of  pain, 
how  wide  and  how  desolate  the  universe  seemed 
to  him  that  night.     Tired  as  he  was  when  he 
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began  his  watch,  he  did  not  feel  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  sleep  ;  his  mind  was  too  busy,  too  poig- 
nantly ahve,  his  heart  was  too  full.  As  the 
nio'ht  wore  on,  dark  and  terrible  thoualits 
assailed  him.  Once  he  could  have  cried  out  hke 
a  hurt  child.  The  cruelty  of  life  smote  him, 
the  piteous  waste  of  force — hearts  large  with 
love,  souls  aching  with  passionate  pity,  and  able 
to  do  nothing  ! 

Down  the  sheltered  river  the  little  boat  miglit 
be  brought,  furthered  tenderly  by  guardian 
hands.  Upon  the  sea,  wide,  fathomless,  undis- 
covered, the  awful  sea  of  eternity,  it  must  launch 
out  alone.  This  was  the  mystery  that  oppressed 
him.  Later  he  might  think  of  himself,  his  own 
sorrow  and  loss  and  disappointment.  Now  all 
his  heart  and  mind  were  with  the  sweet  soul 
that  was  going  out  from  them  into  the  invisible. 

A  sense  of  defeat  and  powerlessness,  almost 
intolerable  in  its  anguish,  came  over  him.  He 
got  up  and  struck  his  forehead  against  the 
marble  lattice,  and  the  sharp  pain  of  the  blow 
seemed  to  bring  him  back  to  himself. 

Now  and  then  he  would  rise  from  his  seat 
behind  the  screen  and  look  back  into  the  room. 
By  the  light  of  the  shaded  lamp  he  could  see 
the  mother's  bent  form  as  she  turned  over  the 
pages  of  her  book,  and   the  white,  white  face 
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upon  the  pillow,  as  still  now  as  if  death  had 
frozen  it  into  tlie  everlastinor  silence.  Twice  he 
saw  Lad}'  Elton  rise  swdftly  and  lean  over  her, 
and  then  his  lieart  beat  so  tumultuonsly  that  he 
thoucrht  she  must  have  heard  it.  But  she  re- 
turned  to  her  seat,  and  he  knew  that  there  was 
still  breath. 

So  on  for  hours  that  seemed  like  a  lifetime. 
At  last  the  darkness  began  to  lift.  Through  the 
lattice  by  wdiich  he  was  standing  he  saw  the 
stars  grow  high  and  pale,  and  the  grey  light  of 
early  morning  steahng  over  the  earth.  The 
air  came  in  with  the  chill  of  the  morning  in 
it,  and  he  drew  the  screen  further  round  the 
lattice  lest  it  should  touch  the  wdiite  face  on  the 
pillow. 

Ah  !  what  was  that  ?  A  cry  !  In  an  instant 
he  was  by  the  bedside ;  Grace  was  sitting  up. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  her  arms  were  ex- 
tended, her  voice  was  clear  and  strong.  '  Keep 
me  awake,  Kit,'  she  cried,  '  keep  me  awake ! " 
Then  in  a  voice  lower,  but  thrilled  through  and 
through  with  ecstasy,  '  Tom  !   Tom  ! ' 

A  mist  was  before  his  eyes.  He  did  not  see 
Lady  Elton,  who  was  chafing  the  poor  little  leet 
that  were  deadly  cold.  The  room,  the  bed,  tlie 
flowers,  the  rich  and  costly  things  that  w^ere 
scattered  about   her,  had  vanished  away.     Be 
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was  in  the  hermit's  hut  once  more,  and  his 
darhng,  torn  from  the  jaws  of  death,  was  at  his 
feet.  With  an  inarticulate  cry,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  and  held  out  his  anus.  She  sank  into 
them  like  a  tired  child,  a  smile  of  ineffable  peace 
on  her  lips.  But  the  touch  of  her  cold  cheek 
recalled  him  to  the  present.  ^  She  is  worse,'  he 
said,  looking  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  anguish. 
'  Mother,  for  God's  sake,  can  nothing  be  done  ?  ' 

Sorrowfully  the  poor  mother  shook  her  head. 
She  had  looked  on  death  too  often  not  to  know 
it. 

At  that  moment  there  was  another  voice — a 
cry  stifled  but  full  of  pain.  It  was  Trixy.  With 
white  gown  and  bare  feet,  her  hair  flying  wildly 
about  her  shoulders,  she  stood  in  the  doorway  be- 
tween the  two  rooms.  In  an  instant  she  h  ad  taken 
it  all  in,  and  was  rushing  madly  across  the  room, 
'  You  are  dreaming,  all  of  you,'  she  cried.  '  She 
is  in  a  swoon  ;  I  know  it  is  nothing  else.  Where 
is  that  cordial?  She  was  nearly  off  yesterday, 
and  I  brought  her  back  with  it.  And  the 
doctor.  Aglaia,  fly  for  him  !  Tell  him  Grace  is 
in  a  faint.  Tom,  give  her  this  ;  she  must  take 
it,  she  must.  Heavens  !  how  helpless  men  are  ! 
let  me  try  !  Grace,  sweetest,  it  is  Trixy,  your 
sister.  For  her  sake  !  see  love  !  ' — her  tears  were 
raininor  over  the  white  hands — '  Grace,  I  shall 
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never  be  happy  again  if  you  leave  us !  Try 
this  once,  and  no  one  shall  torture  you  again  as 
long  as  you  live.  One  little  drop  if  you  love 
me  ! '  The  spoon  was  between  her  lips,  but  it 
was  in  vain,  she  could  not  swallow.  Yet  the 
sister's  passionate  agony  had  done  what  the 
lover's  voice  could  not.  For  an  instant  the 
heavy  eyelids  were  lifted.  Ah  !  what  a  look  ! 
dumb  pain  !  speechless  entreaty !  To  the  day 
of  her  death  it  will  haunt  the  sister's  heart  ;  she 
will  see  it  in  her  dreams.  The  rest  was  like  a 
trance,  a  vision.  She  seemed  to  hear  a  voice 
whispering  to  her  to  be  still,  and  then  a  great 
chill  struck  her,  and  she  smiled  to  think  that 
she  was  going  away  with  Grace,  and  there  was 
a  confusion  of  many  hands  and  voices  about 
her,  and  she  thought  with  a  vague  pity  of  Bertie  ; 
and  the  next  thing  she  knew  she  was  starting 
out  of  what  seemed  like  a  deep  sleep  and  seeing 
her  mother  sitting  beside  her  ;  but  when  she  tried 
to  get  up,  and  said  that  she  would  go  to  Grace, 
her  mother  laid  her  hand  upon  her.  '  Grace 
died  last  night,'  she  said. 

'  Last  night  !  '  echoed  Trixy,  falling  back. 

'  And  you  have  slept  all  day,  my  poor  little 
one,'  said  Lady  Elton,  stooping  to  kiss  her. 

Trixy  lay  like  one  bewildered. 

'  And  Tom  ? '  she  said  presently. 

8  2 
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'  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  I  hope  he  has 
been  sleeping  too.' 

'  Poor  Tom  ! '  said  Trixy,  her  eyes  filHng 
with  tears.     '  His  trouble  is  greater  than  ours.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  think  of  all  he  has  done  for  us. 
I  shall  thank  God  to  the  day  of  my  death  that 
we  had  this  quiet  happy  time  together,'  said 
poor  Lady  Elton,  with  a  little  stifled  sob. 

'  You  are  better  than  I  am,  mother.  I  can't 
feel  anything  but  angry  yet.  But  not  with  Tom. 
Oh  !  not  with  Tom  !  He  is  a  hero,'  cried  poor 
little  Trixy. 
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CHAPTER  LIY 

COMING    BACK   TO    LIFE 

Of  the  days  that  followed  immediately  I  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  write  many 
words.  It  was  a  time  of  deep  anxiety  in  Gumil- 
cund,  where  it  soon  became  evident  that  tlie 
young  rajah,  who  had  battled  so  stoutly  with 
hardship,  difficulty,  danger,  and  disappointment, 
was  seriously  ill.  His  spirit  was  high,  but  his 
bodily  powers  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
sustaining  it.  Though  he  kept  about  and  did, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  tasks  that  fell  in 
his  way,  those  in  the  palace,  and  indeed  many 
beyond  it,  saw  that  his  strength  was  failing 
daily.  At  last,  and,  as  some  of  them  said  later, 
providentially,  the  crisis  came.  A  chill  caught 
in  a  night  ride  through  the  city  brought  on 
fever.  For  several  days  he  lay  hovering  be- 
tween hfe  and  death.  Lady  Elton  used  to  say 
that  tliis  illness  of  Tom's  saved  both  her  and 
him  from  madness.     He  was  compelled  to  obey 
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the  voice  of  nature,  and  keep  quiet  for  a  time. 
She,  having  to  put  her  own  poignant  grief  aside 
and  to  assume  a  cheerfulness  which  she  was  far 
from  feehng,  found  hfe,  with  its  homely  joys  and 
soiiuws,  take  hold  of  her  once  more.  Grace 
had  gone  away  into  the  invisible,  but  these 
others  remained  ;  Tom,  who  had  to  be  wooed 
back  with  the  tenderest  care  to  the  patlis  of  the 
livinir ;  Trixy,  who  had  to  be  persuaded — poor, 
impulsive  child  ! — that  it  was  not  wicked  to  be 
happy ;  Kit  and  x\glaia,  who  watched  her  to  and 
fro  with  the  most  pitiful,  beseeching  eyes  ;  Lucy, 
'  a  very  Niobe  for  tears ' ;  and  lier  dear  old 
General,  who  sent  urgent  messages  that  she 
would  take  care  of  herself,  and  not  add  to  his 
sorrow  and  remorse  by  leaving  them  when  they 
wanted  her  the  most. 

Her  first  really  joyful  moment  after  Grace's 
death  was  when,  with  finger  on  hp  but  eyes 
dancing  with  pleasure,  she  looked  in,  after  a  long 
absence,  on  the  little  melancholy  party  in  the 
pillared  hall  of  the  zenana  and  whispered,  '  The 
rajah  is  better ;  he  is  sleeping  naturally ;  the 
doctor  gives  hope.' 

It  was  delightful  to  see  the  sad  faces  relax, 
and  to  hear  the  fervent  congratulations.  Up 
to  this  Lady  Elton  had  allowed  no  one  to 
take  her  place.     She  and  Hoosanee,  whose  de- 
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votion  was  unlimited,  took  tlie  severer  part  of 
the  nursing  between  them.  But  now,  when  all 
crowded  round  her,  entreating  to  be  allowed 
to  take  their  share,  she  chose  out  Mrs.  Lyster  to 
join  her.  She  knew,  by  the  instincts  of  her  own 
sad  heart,  that  the  service  would  be  a  comfort 
and  relief  to  her  who  had  suffered  more  than  any 
of  them,  and,  indeed,  the  clever,  resourceful 
little  Irishwoman,  with  her  bright  ways,  her  ready 
smiles,  and  her  unconquerable  and  delicious 
sense  of  humour,  proved  a  most  valuable 
assistant. 

Xever  was  man  or  woman  more  tenderly 
nursed  than  our  young  rajah.  Later  he  used  to 
tell  his  friends  that  they  forced  him  back  to  life. 
It  would  have  been  the  basest  ingratitude  ou 
Ills  part  not  to  try  to  get  better  when  they  were 
all  so  anxious  and  careful  for  him.  The  vigor- 
ous constitution  which  he  had  inherited,  and 
which  no  excess  had  ever  spoiled,  stood  him  in 
even  better  stead  than  the  nursing.  Life  in  him 
was  far  too  strong  to  be  fatally  worsted  in  this 
first  serious  encounter  with  its  foes.  But  it  was 
a  changed  life.  This,  when  he  came  amongst 
them  again,  they  all  recognised.  It  was  a  graver 
man — one  not  so  prone  to  the  exhibition  of  feel- 
ing— who  rose  from  that  bed  of  sickness.  The 
boy,  with  his  raptures,  his  poetic  transports,  and 
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his  passionate  enthusiasms,  had  gone.  The  man, 
(juiet,  reserved,  courteous,  but  withal  stern  and 
decided,  had  taken  his  place.  The  people,  to 
Avhom  he  presented  himself  as  soon  as  his  doctor 
would  permit  the  exertion,  said  that  his  resem- 
blance to  his  predecessor,  Byrajee  Pirtha  Eaj, 
was  more  striking  than  ever. 

Grace  died  in  December.  Before  January 
liad  run  its  course  the  little  party  of  ladies  in 
the  zenana  had  begun  to  break  up.  Travelling 
being  once  more  possible,  their  relatives  felt  that 
it  was  not  fair  to  tax  the  hospitahty  of  the  Eajah 
of  Gumilcund  any  further. 

Little  Dick  and  his  mother  were  the  first  to 
go ;  a  haven  in  the  hills  had  been  provided  for 
them  until  the  spring,  when  they  were  to  return 
to  England. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  Mrs.  Durant  and  the 
gallant  Kit.  Colonel  Durant  had  been  able  to 
provide  an  escort  for  his  wife  and  srn  to  Calcutta, 
whence  he  wished  them  to  proceed  directly  to 
England.  He  wrote  to  Tom  as  to  an  Eastern 
prince,  thanking  him  earnestly  for  his  protection 
and  help,  and  asking  if  he  could  be  of  any  use 
to  him  with  the  Government.  Tom  wrote  that 
the  consciousness  of  having  been  of  service  to 
English  people  was  a  more  than  sufficient  reward 
for  all  he  had  done.     If,  however,  he  might  be 
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allowed  not  to  lose  sight  of  Kit,  who  was  a 
charming  little  fellow,  and  his  particular  friend, 
he  would  take  it  as  a  kindness. 

Kit  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  go.  He 
did  not  see,  he  said,  why  they  could  not  stay 
with  the  rajah.  Gumilcund,  he  was  sure,  was 
quite  as  good  as  London,  and  Bal  Narin  taught 
him  all  he  wanted  to  know.  But  Kit  had  to 
leave,  his  protest  notwithstanding. 

The  Nepaulese  shikari,  who  had  continued  to 
be  Kit's  devoted  attendant,  left  Gumilcund  at  the 
same  time  as  his  chota  Sahib,  with  whom  he 
meant  to  travel  as  far  as  Calcutta.  Bal  Narin, 
so  far  as  means  were  concerned,  was  now  a 
gentleman  at  large,  Tom  having  settled  upon 
him  a  sufficient  income  to  enable  him  to  live 
in  comfort  and  without  toil  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  It  was  his  intention  now  to  see  tlie  world. 
Besides  Lady  Elton,  whom  the  General  was 
urging  to  return  to  Meerut,  preparatorily  to  a 
start  for  England,  which  he  meditated  shortly, 
there  were  now  in  the  palace  only  Lucy,  Mrs. 
Lyster,  and  Aglaia. 

Lucy's  husband,  who  was  on  active  service, 
could  easily  have  made  arrangements  for  her 
to  go  to  the  hills ;  but  she  begged  to  remain  at 
Gumilcund,  and,  as  there  was  no  particular 
reason  why  she  should  move.  Captain  Kobertson 
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accepted  with  gratitude  the  rajah's  proposal  that 
she  should  make  her  home  in  his  city  until  his 
own  active  service  was  over.  Being  Bertie 
Liston's  comrade,  he  knew  more  about  the  Kajali 
of  Gumilcund  than  Colonel  Durant. 

Mrs.  Lyster,  whose  husband  and  baby  were 
gone,  had  no  ties  in  India.  The  dear  ones  at 
home  were  drawing  her  ;  but  they  were  pro- 
vided for,  and  there  was  no  need  for  hurry. 
When  plans  were  talked  over,  she  agreed  gladly 
to  remain  in  Gumilcund,  looking  after  the  httle 
Aglaia  until  they  could  both  be  sent  home. 
Of  Aglaia's  present  departure  there  was  no 
question.  Her  mother  and  father  had  gone. 
Her  friends  in  England  believed  doubtless  that 
slie  had  died  with  them.  In  time  to  come,  Tom 
promised  himself  to  look  them  up  ;  but,  for  the 
moment,  she  belonged  to  her  deliverer. 

As  for  Lady  Elton,  she  simply  declined  to 
leave  Gumilcund  until  Tom  could  be  said  to  be 
in  his  usual  health.  She  owed  this,  she  wrote  to 
his  mother,  to  himself,  to  Grace.  The  General 
might  come  to  her  and  Trixy.  They  could  not 
go  to  him. 

The  wild  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Meerut,  which  had  earned  the  Khakee  Ressalah 
their  laurels,  was  by  this  time  over.  The  courts 
were    open ;    the    country    was    comparatively 
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quiet  ;  the  robber-tribes  having  taken  warning 
by  one  or  two  notable  executions,  had  taken 
what  was  left  of  them  elsewhere,  and  the 
peasants  were  coming  back  slowly  to  rebuild 
their  little  villages  of  mud  huts,  and  to  cultivate 
their  fields.  The  General,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  in  this  work  of  organisation,  finding  for 
the  second  time  his  occupation  gone,  gathered  a 
few  volunteers  round  him  and  set  off  for  Gumil- 
cund,  which  he  reached,  without  the  least 
difficulty,  one  evening  in  February. 

The  young  rajah  was  convalescent,  but  not 
off  the  invalid  list.  The  visitor,  recognised  at 
once  as  an  Englishman  of  distinction,  was  shown 
into  the  ante-room  of  Tom's  sleeping  apartment, 
where,  having  been  left  by  his  kind  nurses 
for  the  niorht,  he  was  recHninc?  in  a  nest  of 
cushions.  He  sprang  up,  and  held  out  both  his 
hands. 

'  General ! '  he  cried.     '  You  ! ' 

'  Yes,  my  boy,'  said  the  old  man  brokenly. 
'  I  have  come  to  look  you  up,  you  see,  as  I 
couldn't  persuade  you  to  come  to  Meerut.  Sit 
down  !     Sit  down  !     Y^ou  have  been  ill  ?  ' 

'Nothing  to  speak  of;  though  my  dear 
nurse.  Lady  Elton,  insists  on  coddling  me  still. 
Shall  I  send  for  her  ?  ' 

'  Presently.     I  should  like   to  have  a  little 
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talk  with  you  first,  if  it  won't  be  too  much  for 
you.' 

'  My  dear  sir,  I  am  well,  perfectly  well.' 

Very  strange  and  sad  w^as  the  conversation 
that  followed.  When  Tom,  who  knew  the  high 
soul,  the  resolute  nature,  and  the  grand  audacity 
of  his  old  friend,  found  him  stammering  and 
faltering,  pouring  out  thanks  and  blessings, 
and  stopping  in  the  midst  of  broken  words 
to  reproach  himself  bitterly  for  the  blind  and 
credulous  folly  which  had  precipitated  them  all 
into  danger,  he  was  too  much  moved  to  answer. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  rumour  of  the  arrival 
had  spread  in  the  palace,  and  Lady  Elton, 
yearning  to  see  her  dear  old  General,  and  fearful 
of  the  exciting  effects  of  his  conversation  upon 
her  patient,  wrapped  herself  in  her  veil,  and 
went  hastily  through  the  corridors  that  separated 
their  apartments  from  those  of  the  rajah. 

When  the  emotion  of  the  two  men  was  at 
its  highest  point,  she  stood  between  them,  a 
hand  on  both.  '  It  is  enough,  Wilfrid,'  she 
said.  '  He  is  our  son  ;  3'ou  must  not  thank  him 
too  much.' 

'  Thank  you,'  murmured  Tom. 

As  for  the  General,  he  took  up  his  gentle 
wife  in  his  arms  and  asked  her,  with  a  plaintive- 
ness  that  came  strangely  from  him,  if  she  meant 
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to  desert  liim  and  tlie  girls  for  ever.    Tom  smiled 
and  left  them  together. 

Of  course  the  General  was  irresistible.  When 
Lady  Elton  met  Tom  the  following  day,  she  told 
him  that  she  must  leave  him.  '  I  really  believe 
you  have  turned  the  corner,  dear,'  she  said,  '  and 
they  are  so  devoted  to  you  ;  besides,  there  is  Mrs. 
Lyster.  She  promises  faithfully  not  to  go  until 
you  are  quite  well.  My  dear  old  General  doesn't 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  on  without  me.  It  is  very 
foolish ' 

'  Dearest  Lady  Elton,  I  would  not  keep  you 
for  the  world.  It  has  been  too  good  and  kind 
of  you  to  stay  so  long,'  said  Tom. 

'  Hush  !  Hush  ! '  said  Lady  Elton  reproach- 
fully. '  Is  that  the  way  sons  speak  to  their 
mothers  ?  But,  seriously,  the  General  says  that 
if  things  go  on  as  they  are  doing  now,  he  will 
take  us  home  in  April  or  May.  You  ought  to 
come  with  us.' 

'  And  leave  Gumilcund  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  not  for  always  of  course.  Spend  the 
summer  at  home,  and  go  back  in  the  winter. 
The  change  will  do  you  good,  both  in  your  body 
and  mind.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  care  much  to  go  to  England 
now,'    said  Tom.     He   was  gazing  out    at   the 
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garden,  the  azure-blue  lake,  and  the  purple 
outline  of  the  hills  behind  them,  and  thinking 
sorrowfully  of  his  old  dreams. 

'  But  that  is  just  it,'  pleaded  Lady  Elton. 
'  You  should  make  yourself  care.  I  know  how 
people  slip  into  not-caring,  dear.  It  is  the  worst 
of  complaints.  It  takes  aU  the  hope  and  heart 
out  of  you.  Think  of  us — of  your  mother — of 
England ' 

'  Yes  :  I  will  think,'  he  answered  gently,  and 
that  was  all  she  could  persuade  him  to  say  then. 

General  Elton  spoke  to  him  more  strongly. 
He  had  not  seen  him  since  his  visit  to  Meerut,  in 
the  bright  and  joyous  days  that  preceded  the 
mutiny,  and  he  was  shocked  by  the  change  in  his 
appearance.  '  My  dear  boy,'  he  said,  '  if  you 
value  your  health — if  you  value  your  reason — 
if  you  wish  to  continue  the  useful  career  which 
you  have  begun  so  nobly,  you  must  give  your- 
self rest  and  change.  Tell  me  frankly,  is  there 
anything  to  prevent  your  taking  a  hoHday  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  answered  Tom.  '  The 
crisis  is  over,  and  things  have  been  set  going. 
They  will  work  very  well  without  me.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  being  spared.' 

'  No ;  it  is  want  of  will.  Xow,  my  dear 
fellow,  in  your  mother's  name,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  others,  I  must  scold  you.' 
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'  Poor  mother  !  '  he  murmured. 

'  She  has  been  eating  her  heart  out  witli 
anxiety  this  dreadful  year ;  you  may  be  sure  of 
it.  You  owe  her  a  httle  comfort — a  httle  con- 
sideration.' 

'  I  owe  her  everything,'  said  Tom  impulsively. 
'  Don't  urge  me  too  much,  General.  You  would 
be  the  first  to  tell  me  to  consider  my  duty.' 

'  Of  course  I  should.  But  your  duty,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  You  have  to 
look  to  the  re-establishment  of  your  health.  If 
you  think  that  is  to  come  about  in  a  summer  in 
the  plains — over  a  hundred  in  the  shade  and 
other  things  to  follow  suit — why,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  you  are  hugely  mistaken.' 

Having  delivered  himself  thus,  the  old 
General  stalked  off,  for  he  believed  that  his 
words  would  take  more  effect  if  he  did  not 
bolster  them  up  with  too  many  arguments. 
Tom  consulted  Chunder  Singh.  He  said  plainly 
that  he  belonged  to  Gumilcund.  Since  the  re- 
cent events  which  had  endeared  to  him  unspeak- 
ably both  the  city  and  those  who  dwelt  in  it,  he 
had  felt  that  no  other  place  in  the  world  could  ever 
be  his  home.  It  was  not  his  intention,  however, 
to  give  up  his  English  citizenship  altogether. 
Chunder  Singh,  who  was  a  wise  man,  knew  very 
well  that  the  maintenance  of  those  cordial  rela- 
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tions — that  sympathy — with  the  Paramount 
Power  which  had  enabled  them  to  steer,  not 
only  safely  but  triumphantly,  through  the  late 
dangerous  crisis,  was  a  matter  of  importance 
to  Gumilcund.  These,  he  believed,  would  be 
strengthened  by  personal  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land, which  he  had  always  proposed  to  visit 
from  time  to  time.  His  friends  wished  him  to  go 
over  that  summer.  The  question  was,  would 
the  people  and  the  elders  of  the  State  consider 
the  time  suitable  ?  Would  there  be  any  fear — 
any  panic  ? 

Taken  by  surprise,  Chunder  Singh  asked  for 
a  few  hours'  delay  to  consider  and  consult  his 
colleagues.  The  consideration  proved  favour- 
able to  General  Elton's  scheme.  The  people  of 
Gumilcund  thought  that  there  could  be  no 
better  time  than  the  present  for  their  rajah's 
visit  to  England.  The  country  in  the  immediate 
neiglibourhood  of  the  city  was  quiet.  The  re- 
bellion, though  not  completely  quenched,  had 
received  its  death-blow  in  the  defeat  of  Tantia 
Topee  outside  Gawnpore.  The  mutineers  still 
on  foot  had  far  too  much  to  do  battling  with  the 
stroncf  forces  set  in  array  against  them  to  think 
of  attacking  Gumilcund.  The  business  of  the 
State  itself  was  moving  with  the  regularity  of 
clockwork.      Moreover,  it  was  well-known  that 
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in  the  council  chambers  of  the  Enghsh 
Parhament  momentous  questions  regarding  the 
future  government  of  India  were  being  mooted. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  advisable 
that  their  rajah,  whose  influence  these  good 
people  naturally  overrated,  should  be  at  hand. 
Let  him  then  depart ;  let  him  think  for  them 
and  scheme  for  them  in  England  as  he  had  done 
here  ;  and  when  the  fiery  summer  had  run  its 
course,  let  him  return  to  the  city,  as  to  a 
home  ! 

So  said  Chunder  Singh,  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
Gumilcund. 

When  the  General  and  his  wife,  and  brave 
httle  Trixy  departed,  they  took  with  them  a 
promise,  that  if  nothing  came  about  in  the 
meantime  to  prevent  him,  Tom  would  start 
with  them  for  England  in  the  month  of  April. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTEE  LY 

IX   ENGLA^^)   AGAIN:    CONCLUSION 

Let  us  take  a  leap  in  time  and  space !  Leaving 
behind  us  the  crowded  cities,  the  dusky  tribes, 
the  deep  skies  and  burning  plains  of  India,  let  us 
cross  the  Black  Water,  and  return  to  the  little 
island  of  the  West,  whence  the  hands  that  have 
subdued  these  strancre  regions  and  the  minds — 
many  of  the  greatest  of  them,  alas!  gone  forth 
from  earth  and  her  concerns  for  ever — that  have 
governed  them,  took  their  origin.  We  are  in 
England  once  more,  and  the  month  is  the 
sweetest  montli  of  all  the  year — leaf-clad,  rose- 
embowered  June. 

Just  two  years  have  gone  by  since  the  day 
when  Thomas  Gregory,  the  widow's  son,  received 
the  news  which  was  destined  to  change  the  whole 
current  of  his  life,  and  was  visited  by  a  dream 
stranger  than  any  of  those  he  had  encountered 
in  his  nightly  excursions  through  the  many 
visions  of  his  poet  friends.     Yes  ;  and  we  are  in 
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the  very  same  spot  where  then  we  saw  him  re- 
ceive tlie  letter — the  garden  of  the  little  cottage 
in  wliich  his  early  years  were  spent. 

It  has  changed  very  little.  The  same  green 
summer-house  looks  down  upon  the  river,  which 
murmurs  eternally  the  same  sweet  song ;  the 
same  willows  brush  it  with  feathery,  golden-green 
branches  ;  the  same  flowers,  once  so  dear  to 
Grace  and  Tom — azure-blue  speedwell  and  daintv 
forget-me-not,  and  starry  celandine  —  mantle 
now,  as  they  did  then,  the  low,  sloping  bank 
with  beauty ;  the  same  soft  mossy  lawn  sweeps 
down  to  the  river  bank  ;  the  same  weeping-ash 
lifts  its  green  tent  from  the  green  carpet  ;  above 
the  lawn  are  the  same  carefully- trimmed  fruit 
and  flower  gardens.  The  cottage  which,  from 
where  we  stand,  we  can  see  peeping  through  a 
delicious  network  of  foliage  and  blossoming 
trees,  looks  newer  than  of  old,  and  there  are 
certainly  more  boats  upon  the  river ;  but  these 
are  the  only  changes. 

No  one  lives  in  the  cottage  now.  It  is  looked 
after  by  a  gardener  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Gregory, 
who  owns  it  still,  has  had  it,  at  her  son's  request, 
rebuilt  and  kept  in  perfect  order,  but  she  lives 
herself  in  the  fine  house,  built,  as  aU  the  neigh- 
bourhood knows,  after  her  son's  design,  on  the 
high  ground  above  the  river.     Folks  say  that 

T  2 
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she  likes  the  cottage  better  than  the  mansion. 
Oi'ten,  in  the  evening,  when  the  weather  is  soft 
and  mild,  she  comes  down  to  the  little  place  to 
see  if  her  orders  are  being  carried  out.  Last 
summer,  during  the  dreadful  days  of  suspense 
and  anguish  when  no  one  knew  what  a  day 
might  bring  forth,  she  haunted  the  cottage  and 
garden  like  an  unquiet  ghost.  Mrs.  Stevens,  the 
good  old  wife  of  her  faithful  gardener,  could, 
if  she  liked,  tell  sad  tales  of  the  frenzy  which 
would  now  and  then  seize  upon  the  unhappy 
lady,  as  she  stole  round  the  little  garden,  in 
which  she  had  spent  so  many  tranquil  days,  or 
sat  wringing  her  hands  and  weeping  in  the  room 
that  had  been  her  son's. 

But  Mrs.  Gregory  is  happier  and  more  hope- 
ful now,  for  the  peril  is  over,  and  her  son  has 
promised  her  a  visit.  She  is  in  the  garden  this 
evening.  Dressed  richly,  in  costly  black  lace 
and  silk,  with  a  Spanish  mantilla  thrown  over 
her  head,  she  is  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
slowly  on  the  lawn  above  the  river.  She  has 
changed  in  these  two  years.  Her  hair  is  per- 
fectly white  now,  her  figure,  not  nearl}^  so  full 
as  of  old,  has  a  tendency  to  droop,  and  her  face, 
whose  comely  outhnes  and  healthy  colour  made 
her  once  the  admiration  and  envy  of  her  middle- 
aged   friends,   has  lost  its   roundness.     Neither 
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have  her  eyes  the  brightness  which  they  pos- 
sessed then.  If  we  look  at  Jier  closely,  we  shall 
remark  a  curious  pallor  and  tremulousness 
about  them  ;  while  in  all  her  movements  there 
is  a  restlessness — a  nervous  timidity,  pitiful  in 
one  of  her  age  and  condition. 

She  is  joined  presently  by  a  neat-looking, 
elderly  woman,  in  black  gown,  white  apron  and 
mob  cap. 

'Tea  is  ready,  ma'am,'  she  says.  'Shall  I 
bring  it  out  to  the  lawn,  or  will  you  take  it  in 
the  parlour  ? ' 

'  Tea  ! '  echoes  Mrs.  Gregory,  '  Why,  to  be 
sure !  I  told  you  to  get  tea  for  me,  didn't  I  ? 
I  had  foro^otten.'  And  she  turns  with  a  siorh  to 
walk  up  the  garden. 

'  Mayn't  I  take  your  parcel,  ma'am  ?  '  said  the 
gardener's  wife  pleasantly.  '  It's  too  heavy  for 
you.' 

Mrs.  Gregory  looks  down  with  a  start.  In 
her  right  hand  is  a  bulky  packet,  which  she  is 
holding  with  a  curious  tension  pressed  tightly 
against  her  side. 

'  This  ! '  she  exclaims.  '  Oli  no,  thank  you  ! 
It  is  not  in  the  least  heavy.  I  have  promised, 
besides,  to  give  it  into  no  hands  but  my  son's.' 

'  Bless  me,  ma'am,  do  you  really  mean  to  say 
so  ? '  cries   Mrs.  Stevens,  who  is  astonished  to 
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find  her  offer  treated  so  seriously.  '  But  I  only 
msant  carrying  it  to  the  house.  You  look  hard 
put  to  it  to  carry  yourself  to-night,  if  I  may 
make  so  bold.  My  William  and  me  was  just 
saying  this  very  evening  as  it  might  be,  "  If  so 
be  as  Mr.  Thomas  don't  come  soon,  there  won't 
be  much  left  of  the  missis  for  him  to  see."  But 
it  won't  be  long  now,  as  the  saying  is.' 

'  No,  it  won't  be  long  now.  I  was  just  trying, 
when  you  came  out,  to  reckon  the  time  by  his 
last  letter.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  here  before  this.' 

At  this  very  moment — they  had  reached  the 
upper  lawn  and  flower-garden — Mrs.  Stevens, 
who  was  a  little  in  front  of  her  mistress,  saw 
a  hackney  carriage  pull  up  at  the  gate.  She 
turned  round.  '  Ma'am  !  ma'am  I '  she  cried, 
'  there's  some  one  come.  Don't  faint,  like  a 
dear  !  William,  I  say,  William,  run  to  the  gate  I 
I'll  go  through  the  house  and  open  the  hall-door.* 

There  followed  a  few  moments  of  a^onisingf 
suspense,  and  then,  how  it  came  about  Mrs. 
Gregory  never  knew,  she  found  herself  lying  in 
her  son's  arms,  helpless  as  a  child,  with  his 
warm  kisses  raining  upon  her  cheeks  and  lips 
and  brow. 

Her  first  thought,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
was  not  of  him,  but   of  the  packet  which  she 
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liad  been  carrying,  and  which  Mrs.  Stevens 
had  picked  up  from  the  ground  when  in  that 
intoxicating  moment  her  senses  had  deserted 
her.  Drawing  herself  away  from  her  son,  she 
made  a  rapid  sign  that  it  should  be  given  to 
her,  and  when  Mrs.  Stevens  obeyed  she  hid  it 
in  her  mantilla.  This  manoeuvre  was  unnoticed 
by  Tom,  all  whose  thoughts  were  of  her. 

'  So  I  have  frightened  you,  little  mother ! ' 
he  said.  '  And  yet  I  sent  a  message.  Didn't 
you  receive  it  ?  It  should  have  arrived  early 
in  the  day.' 

'  I  was  out  very  likely.  I  took  lunch  with 
Lady  Winter,  and  then  I  came  on  here.  But 
I  am  not  sorry.  I  wanted  to  see  you  first  here, 
dear  ;  here,  where  we  have  been  so  happy.  I 
thought  you  would  be  more  likely  to  forgive 
me  and  think  kindly  of  me.' 

'  Dearest  mother,  you  are  dreaming.  For- 
give !  What  have  I  to  forgive  ?  Are  you 
tormenting  yourself  because  3^ou  could  not 
make  up  your  mind  to  tell  me  by  word  of 
mouth  what  you  told  me  by  letter?  But  that 
is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  me. 
And  as  to  the  days  that  have  gone,  we  are  to 
have  better  ones,  little  mother,  much — much 
better.  Let  me  look  at  you.  Do  you  know 
that  you  have  changed  ? ' 
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*  Yes,  dear,  I  have  changed.  I  couldn't  help 
it,'  witli  a  plamtive  little  smile,  and  chnging  to 
him  like  a  child.  '  If  I  could  have  been  certain, 
quite  certain,  of  this  beautiful  moment,  I  would 
have  kept  myself  as  I  was.  Do  you  remember 
how  you  used  to  call  me  your  pretty,  rosy,  little 
mother  ? ' 

'  You  will  be  my  pretty,  rosy,  little  mother 
again,'  said  Tom.  '  Ah,  there  is  the  colour 
coming  !     A  good  beginning  ! ' 

'  And  you,  Tom,  you  !  You  have  changed, 
too,  my  son.  But  I  expected  that.  Your  face 
is  sterner ;  there  are  some  sad  hues.  Your 
eyes.  Ah  !  how  they  carry  me  back  to  the  past ! 
How  foolish,  how  foohsh  I  have  been ! ' 

'  In  what  way,  mother  ?  ' 

'In  dreaming  that  I  could  keep  you.  You 
are  his.' 

'  I  am  yours,  too,  little  mother.  It  was  his 
wish,  his  thought.  But  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
time  to  talk  seriously.  This  evening  I  want  to 
enjoy.'  He  looked  round  him.  'How  good  it 
is  to  find  you  here  in  this  dear  old  garden  ! '  he 
said.  '  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  us  make 
one  round  as  we  used  to,  you  know,  and  then 
you  must  come  back  with  me  to  your  fine  house 
on  the  hill,  where  I  have  left  our  travellers.  I 
suppose,    by  the  bye,  that  that  stylish-looking 
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housekeeper  of  yours  can  be  trusted  to  look 
after  them  for  a  few  minutes  ?  ' 

Oh,  yes.  She  is  perfect.  Lady  Winter 
trained  her.  And  everything  ha?^  been  ready 
for  you  for  days.  But  I  ought  to  be  there 
myself  to  welcome  them.  Did  the  dear  child 
bear  the  journey  well  ?  ' 

'  I  think  it  did  her  good.  She  has  had  a 
more  natural  life  than  at  Gumilcund.  Such  a 
number  of  children,  many  of  them  orphans, 
came  home  with  us,  and  Aglaia  was  like  a  little 
mother  amongst  them.  Mrs.  Lyster,  I  am 
afraid,  will  only  stop  with  us  to-night.  She  is 
impatient  naturally  to  see  her  own  little  ones, 
who  are  at  school  in  Ireland.  If  you  don't 
mind,  I  want  you  to  ask  her  to  bring  them  all 
to  us  for  the  summer  holidays.' 

'  Certainly,  dear ;  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
me.  And  the  General,  and  my  dear,  dear  Lady 
Elton,  and  the  girls — what  have  they  done  ?  ' 

'  I  left  them  in  London.  A  house  has  been 
taken  for  them  there  for  a  few  months.  I 
suppose  you  know  that  we  left  Trixy  behind  us  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  Lady  Elton  wrote.  Dear  little  Trixy  ! 
I  hope  she  will  be  happy.' 

'  I  think  she  has  every  chance  of  it,'  said 
Tom,  smiling.  '  Bertie  Liston  is  one  of  the  best 
fellows  I  know.' 
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'  And  the  others,  when  shall  I  see  them  ? ' 
said  Mrs.  Gregory. 

'  We  must  bring  them  down,'  said  Tom. 
*  What  should  you  think  of  persuading  them  to 
make  the  cottage  their  country  home  during  the 
summer?  Lady  Elton  won't  be  able  to  bear 
much  racketing  about ;  the  quiet  of  this  place 
and  your  society  would  be  the  best  medicine  for 
her,  and  pottering  about  the  garden  would  just 
suit  the  dear  old  General.' 

'  It  would  be  dehghtful,'  said  Mrs.  Gregory. 
'  We  must  see  what  we  can  do.' 

They  were  close  to  the  river  bank.  It  was  a 
serene  and  lovely  evening,  and  the  water  was 
gay  with  boat-loads  of  holiday-makers.  As  the 
mother  and  son  stood,  for  a  moment,  looking 
down  the  stream,  a  skiff  full  of  young  people 
floated  past  them.  The  girls  wore  light  dresses  ; 
they  were  laughing  and  talking  gaily.  It  went 
on,  and  another  followed,  then  another.  With 
wet  eyes  and  a  painful  contraction  of  heart  the 
young  man  turned  away.  '  Mother  ! '  he  said. 
'  Do  you  remember  ?  ' 

'  Two  years  ago,'  she  murmured.  '  Yes ;  I 
remember  very  well ;  how  beautiful  they  were!' 

'  She  was  beautiful  to  the  last,'  said  Tom  in 
a  whisper. 

'  You  must  tell  me  of  her,  dear.     It  will  do 
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you  good,  and  I,  yes  ;  it  will  do  me  good  too. 
I  loved  her  so   I  built  so  many  hopes  upon  her.' 

'  So  dreams  pass  ! '  said  Tom. 

'  No,  no,'  said  his  mother,  grasping  at  his 
arm  ;  'not  pass — nothing  that  is  good  goes  quite 
away.  They  come  back  again,  brighter  and 
purer  and  more  beautiful  My  son,  beheve  me  I 
I  am  simple,  I  know,  far  too  simple  to  be  the 
wife  and  mother  of  great  men  ;  but,'  smiling 
sweetly  through  her  tears,  '  the  simple  sometimes 
see  further  than  the  wise.  And  now  let  us  come 
back  to  the  house  and  welcome  my  new  daughter 
and  your  dear  friend.' 

The  meeting  between  Mrs.  Gregory  and  her 
guests  was  very  pleasant  and  touching.  The 
traces  of  sadness  which  gave  a  new  dignity  to 
her  charming  face,  her  gentle  motherliness,  and 
her  ardent  anxiety  to  be  sure  that  they  were 
comfortable  and  at  their  ease,  won  Mrs.  Lyster's 
warm  heart  at  once.  Aglaia,  in  whom  Mrs. 
Gregory  at  once  recognised  a  sensitiveness  like 
her  own,  did  not  respond  to  her  advances  so 
readily  ;  but  she  was  careful  not  to  alarm  the 
child  by  being  too  demonstrative  all  at  once,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  her  gentle  reverence  told. 
JSefore  that  evening  was  over,  Aglaia  was  talking 
in  the  little  quaint  I'ashion  which  was  so  peculiarly 
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her  own,  answering  with  pretty  childlike  sedate- 
ness  all  the  questions  put  to  her,  and  looking 
up  at  Daddy  Tom's  mother  with  unmistakable 
admiration  and  confidence. 

To  Mrs.  Gregory  the  evening  that  followed 
was  almost  dream- like  in  its  charm.  Thedelis^ht 
of  having  her  son  with  her,  of  waiting  upon 
him,  of  seeing  him  take  possession  of  the  things 
which  she  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours  pre- 
paring for  him,  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  these 
dear  guests,  who  had  escaped,  by  her  son's 
hand,  from  peril  so  awful  that  the  memory  of 
it  made  her  shudder — the  joy,  after  her  long 
famine  of  home  affections,  in  uniting  them  round 
her  table  ;  in  looking  from  face  to  face ;  in 
listening;'  to  tales  which  were  all  of  the  valour  of 
her  boy,  and  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  his  city 
in  the  far  East ;  whose  wonderful  arrangements, 
Mrs.  Lyster  would  insist,  were  due  to  no  one  but 
himself — all  this  it  would  take  a  more  graphic 
pen  than  mine  to  describe.  I  doubt,  in  fact,  if 
words  could  do  justice  to  it.  But  for  a  little 
pricking  sense  of  discomfort,  an  ever-recurrent 
consciousness  of  something  painful  to  be  done 
before  she  could  rest,  Mrs.  Gregory  would  have 
been  perfectly  bappy  that  evening. 

It  came  to  an  end,  as  all  happy  times  must 
and    will.       Sumbaten,    who,    at    her    earnest 
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entreaty,  had  been  allowed  to  cross  the  Black 
Water  with  her  adored  Missy  Sahib,  had  long 
since  taken  Aglaia  to  the  pretty  nursery  pro- 
vided for  them.  Family  prayers  had  been  read. 
Mrs.  Lyster,  who,  while  Tom  went  off  with 
Hoosanee  to  see  his  new  quarters,  had  lingered 
to  tell  one  or  two  stories,  which  she  could  not 
tell  before  him,  had  risen  to  say  good-night.  Mrs. 
Gregory  accompanied  her  to  her  room,  and  left 
her  there. 

The  house  was  very  still ;  she  had  a  little 
silver  lamp  in  her  hand,  with  which  it  was  her 
custom  to  go  round  every  night  and  make  sure 
that  all  the  bolts  and  bars  were  fastened.  Mrs. 
Lyster's  room  opened  on  to  an  upper  gallery, 
which  commanded  the  lower  hall.  She  lino-ered 
for  a  moment,  her  heart  beating,  and  her  lips 
quivering  nervously.  The  hghts  here  were  out ; 
but  the  large  hanging  lamp  below  was  alight 
still.  As  slie  stood  looking  down,  her  son  came 
out  of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  and 
stood  under  it.  'Do  you  want  the  hall  lamp 
put  out  ?  '  he  said.  '  Hoosanee  and  I  have  been 
round.' 

'Thank  you,  dear,'  she  answered  nervously. 
'  Yes,  put  it  out.  I  will  say  good-night  to  you  in 
your  room.' 

Then   she    turned,  ran   hastily   to  her  own 
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room,  and,  having  seized  a  packet  whicli  lay 
on  the  table,  went  back  with  it  to  the  upper 
gallery. 

The  door  of  Tom's  apartments  stood  open. 

There  was  a  little  study  exquisitely  fitted  up 
with  everything  a  writer  or  student  could  require, 
and  within  it  a  spacious  and  luxurious  bed-room. 
When  Tom  planned  the  house  he  had  designed 
these  rooms  for  his  mother,  and  already,  that 
evening,  there  had  been  a  little  amiable  contest 
about  them,  which,  '  possession  being  nine  points 
of  the  law,'  had  ended,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  in 
Mrs.  Gregory's  triumph. 

She  went  in  breathless,  and  sat  down,  for 
she  could  not  stand.  Hoosanee,  who  was  stand- 
inof,  with  arms  crossed,  as  dignified  and  well- 
dressed  as  usual,  awaiting  his  master's  com- 
mands, made  her  a  deep  salaam.  She  pointed 
to  tlie  inner  room,  whereupon  he  retii'ed,  closing 
the  door  of  communication. 

By  this  time  Tom  was  outside.  'My  dear 
mother,'  he  said,  noticing,  with  regret,  her  pallor 
and  agitation.  '  You  mustn't  really  fatigue  your- 
self in  this  way  !  Come  ! '  kissing  her.  '  Don't 
vou  know  that  I  want  to  have  my  rosy  little 
mother  back  as  soon  as  possible  ?  Let  me  take 
vou  to  your  room  ! ' 

'  Presently,  dear,  presently,'  she  murmured. 
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*  But  shut  the  door  first ;  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you.' 

'  Won't  to-morrow  do  ?  ' 

'No,  Tom.  It  must  be  now — to-night. 
While  I  can,  while  I  dare ' 

'  Mother,  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  are 
dreaming.' 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  brow.  '  God 
knows  I  think  so  myself,'  she  said.  '  Often,  very 
often,  I  say,  "You  are  dreaming:  there  never 
was  anything  so  hideous  done  ;  and  for  you  to 
do  it — you  !  It  is  impossible  !  and  then,' '  throT\  - 
ing  aside  her  lace  shawl  and  showing  the  parcel 
on  her  lap,  '  I  look  at  this,  and  I  know  that  it 
is  true.' 

She  stopped,  Tom  had  turned  deadly  pale. 
'  Give  it  to  me  ! '  he  said.  She  placed  it  in  his 
hands.  He  sat  down  and  opened  it  slowly,  his 
mother  watching  him  with  oh  !  such  pitiful  eyes. 
There  it  lay  before  him,  just  as  he  had  seen  it 
last — the  legacy  of  the  dead,  which  he  had  so 
strangely,  and,  as  he  believed,  so  hopelessly 
lost. 

For  a  few  moments  after  his  discovery  he 
did  not  so  much  as  look  up.  He  dared  not 
even  look  what  he  felt. 

His  silence  and  abstraction  wounded  his  poor 
mother  more  than  words,  even  stern  words,  could 
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have  done.  Too  pained  to  weep,  she  sat  gazing 
out  before  her  with  stony  eyes.  He  was  noting 
meanwhile,  with  a  curious  pang,  how  the  very 
arransement  of  the  papers  had  not  changed. 
There  were  the  manuscripts  in  Persian  and 
Arabic  and  Hindi,  as  he  had  thrown  them  to- 
gether in  his  boyish  wrath  and  disappointment ; 
and  above  them  w^as  the  sealed  roll,  unopened 
still,  that,  if  he  had  mustered  courage  to  open 
it,  would,  as  he  beheved,  have  given  him  a  key 
to  a  hundred  mysteries. 

Unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  silence  and 
suspense,  Mrs.  Gregory  crept  close  to  him. 
'  Tom  ! '  she  said. 

He  looked  up.  There  was  reproach  in  his 
eyes,  but  no  anger,  and  she  breathed  more 
freely.  '  Why  did  you  do  it,  mother  ?  '  he  said 
sorrowfully.  '  Could  you  not  have  trusted  the 
dead  ? ' 

'Listen  to  me!'  she  said.  'Dear,  I  don't 
want  to  justify  myself.  I  have  sinned  and  I  must 
bear  my  punishment.  I  have  borne  it,  God 
knows,  through  these  two  awful  years.  But  I 
may  not  have  been  quite  so  guilty  as  you  think. 
When  I  saw  you  go  out  that  night,  I  had  no 
thought  of  robbing  you.  You  left  me  alone. 
Oh !  Tom,  you  shouldn't  have  done  it,  you 
shouldn't !     There  was  a  presence  in  the  house 
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that  night.  I  felt  it  as  soon  as  5^011  had  gone, 
and  I  fought  with  it  for  you.  You  were  mine  ; 
I  had  brought  you  up  ;  I  had  cared  for  you  all 
these  years ;  you  were  everything  I  had ;  I 
couldn't  bear  that  you  should  be  taken  from 
me  even  for  a  larger  life.  That  was  my  sin,  not 
the  other.  My  son,  I  am  telling  you  a  strange 
thing,  but  I  give  you  my  word  that  it  is  true. 
When  I  left  the  candle  burning  in  the  passage 
and  went  to  your  room,  I  was  in  a  trance — I 
must  have  been,  for  I  have  no  remembrance  of 
it,  not  the  least.  Often  and  often  since,  I  have 
tried  to  think  myself  back  into  that  few  minutes, 
and  I  cannot.  The  first  thing  I  remember  is 
the  cry  of  fire.  I  was  not  in  your  room  then, 
I  was  on  the  stairs.  The  girls  caught  me  and 
dragged  me  out.  Then,  while  we  stood  on  the 
lawn  together,  I  felt  that  against  my  side.* 

'  You  should  have  given  it  to  me  then, 
mother.' 

'Do  I  not  know  it,  my  son?  Have  I  not 
said  so  to  myself  a  thousand  times  .^  God 
knows  I  should  have  been  saved  a  host  of 
troubles  if  I  had.  But  I  could  not.  Do  you  see 
how  it  was  ?  I  had  not  taken  them.  They  had 
been  given  to  me  by  a  mysterious  agency,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  like  a  sign  that  you  were  to  be 
mine  still.     Then   you  went  away,  and  I   saw 
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from  your  letter,  that  Ms  life,  his  ideas,  Ms 
people  were  taking  possession  of  you.  At  last 
came  the  letter  from  Lucknow,  -wJiich  told  me 
only  too  clearly  what  I  had  seemed  to  know 
already,  that  you  belonged  to  me  and  to 
England  no  longer.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  tell  you  the  secret  of  your  birth,  and,  if  it 
should  please  a  merciftil  God  to  bring  you 
home  safely,  to  give  you  up  the  papers.  Are 
you  satisfied  ?  ' 

The  question  was  in  response  to  a  softened 
look  in  his  face. 

'Yes,  mother,'  he  said.  'I  am  satisfied. 
Love  blinded  you  for  a  time  ;  but  justice  and 
rectitude,  which  should  be  stronger  even  than 
love,  have  opened  your  eyes.' 

'That  is  a  man's  view,  not  a  woman's,'  she 
said,  looking  up  at  him  with  dewy  eyes.  '  But 
good-night.  I  am  tired.  Take  my  advice,  and 
keep  the  papers  till  to-morrow.  There  is  no 
danger  of  your  losing  them  again,  and  here,  you 
see,  is  a  fire-proof  safe,  where  you  can  put  them 
if  you  like.' 

'  Thank  you,  mother,'  said  Tom,  smiling  to 
see  her  look  and  speak  like  herself  again. 
'Hood-night!  You  will  sleep  well,  I  am 
fcure  ! ' 

'-  Well !     With  you  in  the  house,  and  that 
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gone !  It  will  be  like  Paradise.  If  only  you 
knew  what  I  have  ofone  through !  But  I 
mustn't  talk  of  it,  now.     Good-night,  my  son.' 

'  To  my  son  and  successor  a  word  of 
warning  and  counsel.' 

So  ran  the  opening  words  of  the  sealed -up 
paper ;  and  those  were  about  all  Tom  was  able 
to  read  that  night.  After  the  many  fatigues 
and  excitements  of  the  day  his  brain  was  too 
heavy  to  be  taxed  any  further.  When 
Hoosanee,  who  had  been  w^aiting  patiently  in 
the  inner  room  until  the  hum  of  conversation 
should  cease,  receiving  no  summons  from  his 
master,  ventured  to  open  the  door  between 
the  rooms,  he  found  him  seated  before  the  table, 
his  arms  folded  over  the  open  paper,  and  his 
head  resting  on  his  arms,  fast  asleep. 

He  awoke  him,  protested  with  him  for  his  love 
of  study,  and  persuaded  him  to  undress  and  lie 
down.  So  in  dreamless  sleep  the  night  passed 
peacefully  away.  Of  his  coming  to  himself  the 
next  morning  I  have  often  heard  the  rajah  speak. 
He  was  perfectly  refreshed  and  strengthened ; 
but  for  a  few  moments  he  could  not  stir.  As  he 
lay,  the  blue  of  the  June  sky,  flecked  with  soft 
shreds  of  snow-w^hite  vapour,  peeped  in  through 
tlie  open  window.     A  tuneful  chorus  of  English 
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song-birds,  linnets  and  larks  and  thrushes,  filled 
the  air  with  throbbing  gladness  ;  the  familiar 
sound  of  the  gardener's  scythe,  sweeping  through 
swathes  of  wet  grass,  fell  dimly  upon  his  ear ; 
and  sweet  scents  of  eglantine  and  roses  and 
newly-mown  hay  saluted  his  nostrils.  Ah  I 
how  delicious  they  all  were — dream-like  sen- 
sations that  seemed  to  be  coming  to  him  out  of 
the  tranquil  past,  and  making  the  fever  of  these 
last  two  years  unsubstantial  as  a  vision  ! 

So,  for  a  few  minutes,  he  mused.  Then 
Hoosanee  looked  in,  and  seeing  him  awake 
brought  in  tea  and  his  bath,  and,  in  a  very  short 
time  he  had  cast  his  languor  aside,  and  was 
giving  himself  to  his  papers. 

Those  in  Persian  and  Hindi  he  laid  aside  for 
the  present.  They  were  closely  written,  and, 
with  all  the  instruction  he  had  given  himself 
and  the  facility  he  had  been  able  to  acquire, 
they  would,  he  knew,  take  him  some  time  to 
decipher.  The  English  paper  he  read  at  once. 
Its  full  text  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give.  I  know, 
however,  that  it  did  not  contain  the  story,  which 
Tom's  mother  had  given  to  him,  touchin^y  his 
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birth.  From  first  to  last,  there  was  nothing  to 
make  him  believe  that  the  tie,  which,  as  the 
writer  asserted,  did  actually  bind  him  to  the 
East,  was  anything  but  spiritual. 
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It  was  written  fox  use  in  the  event,  which,  as 
we  know,  came  about,  of  the  then  rajah  not 
being  able  personally  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  his  son  by  adoption.  For  purposes  of  his 
own  it  appeared,  and  in  order  that  his  son's 
education  and  training  should  be  entirely 
English,  he  had  bound  himself  not  to  interfere 
with  him  in  any  way  until  he  should  have 
reached  years  of  discretion.  Then,  if  his  life 
was  spared,  he  would  pay  a  visit  to  England,  and 
instruct  his  adopted  son  with  his  own  lips  regard- 
ing the  career  that  lay  before  him.  For  the 
rest,  it  contained  instructions  concerning  Tom's 
conduct  on  his  arrival  in  India,  and  upon  taking 
up  the  government  of  Gumilcund,  which,  as  the 
young  rajah  recognised  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure, 
agreed  in  almost  every  particular  with  the  course 
he  had  instinctively  adopted.  There  were, 
besides,  dim  and  uncertain  foreshadowiugs  of 
spiritual  visitations,  and  dark  forebodings  of  a 
time  of  trial  and  great  terror  for  the  country  the 
writer  loved  ;  the  country  that,  he  hoped  and 
beUeved,  would  be  loved  by  his  successor ;  with 
admonitions  to  him  to  be  courageous,  bracing 
his  nerves  to  receive  whatever  might  come  to 
him  in  a  manner  becoming  to  a  man  into  whose 
hands  a  sacred  trust  has  been  given. 

An  entreaty  that  he  would  be  patient,  and 
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not  allow  himself  to  fall  away  into  despair  if  the 
good  to  which  they  looked  as  the  fruit  of  their 
labours  did  not  come  in  his  time  ;  a  recommenda- 
tion to  train  up  those  who  would  come  after 
him  to  regard  themselves  as  the  repositories  of 
the  great  trust,  any  one  of  whom  might  be  the 
Eevealer  predestined  to  give  to  the  Xew  World 
and  the  Old  the  hght  of  the  new  revelation ;  a 
hope  that  he  would  gain  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  Eastern  languages  to  read  the  enclosed 
manuscripts,  which  contained  the  gist  of  their 
philosophy  and  the  definition  of  their  hope; 
with  a  pathetic  farewell,  couched  in  language 
which  made  Tom  believe  that  Byrajee  Pirtha 
Eaj  was  a  Christian  at  heart — brought  the  paper 
to  a  conclusion. 

And  here,  on  the  threshold  of  his  new  life,  I 
find,  to  my  deep  regret,  that  I  must  leave  him. 
The  life  becomes  too  complicated  ;  the  interests 
too  numerous  ;  the  hopes  too  lofty  and  large,  to 
find  room  in  what  will  generally  be  considered 
as  a  work  of  fiction.  Besides,  I  am  not  allowed. 
All  I  may  venture  to  say  is  that  he  is  working 
still.  A  Maharajah  in  India — he  was  given  this 
title  after  the  mutiny — and  in  England  a  private 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  distinction,  he  passes 
his  life  between  the  two  worlds  of  East  and  West, 
trying  to  induce   that   sympathy,  that   mutual 
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comprehension,  upon  which  so  many  of  his  hopes 
for  the  future  depend. 

Married  now,  and  with  children  of  his  own, 
he  does  not  forget  his  lost  love ;  and  indeed,  in 
the  face  of  his  gentle  wife,  there  is  an  expression 
that  recalls  Grace  vividly.  It  is  quite  natural, 
Aglaia  says  with  a  smile,  for  Grace  is  often  with 
her. 

And  so  I  bid  them,  and  those  who  have 
followed  with  me  the  strange  fortunes  of  the 
Eajah's  Heir,  an  affectionate  farewell.  It  is 
possible  that  we  may  meet  again.  When  the 
clouds  that  still  hide  the  elder  continent  lift — 
and  some  of  us  think  that  in  their  darkness  we 
can  discern  fissures,  through  which  the  azure  of 
the  far-off  heaven  looks  down — when  theEevealer 
has  spoken,  when  the  long- hoped- for  con- 
summation, the  meeting  of  the  nations,  has 
come ;  then,  if  I  am  still  able  to  write,  I  will 
tell  what  part  Gumilcund  and  her  rulers  have 
played  in  the  great  ever-unfolding  drama  of  the 
ages,  and  how  the  present  has  grown  out  of  the 
past. 

THE   END 
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